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ACREAGE-POUNDAGE TOBACCO ALLOTMENTS 


MONDAY, MARCH 25, 1957 


Unrrep Srates SENATE, 
Tosacco Lypustry SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE 
CoMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE AND Forestry, 
Live Oak, Fla. 
The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 9 a. m., in the Colos- 
seum, Live Oak, Fla., Senator W. Kerr Scott (chairman of the sub- 
committee), presiding. 
Present: Senators Scott, Talmadge, and Schoeppel. 


Also present: Senator Holland, Representative D. R. (Billy) Mat- 
thews. 

Senator Scorr. The meeting will come to order, please. We will 
begin the hearings on S. 1219, a bill to authorize a system of acreage- 
poundage allotments for tobacco. 

(S. 1219 is as follows :) 


{[S. 1219, 85th Cong., 1st sess.] 
A BILL To authorize a system of acreage-poundage allotments for tobacco 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled, That section 313 of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, is amended by adding at the end thereof 
the following new subsections : 

““(1) Whenever the Secretary determines with respect to any kind of tobacco 
for which marketing quotas are in effect that the total supply is substantially 
larger than the reserve supply and that a contributory cause thereof is increased 
yields per acre, he may conduct a special referendum of the farmers engaged in 
the production of the crop of such tobacco harvested immediately prior to the 
holding of the special referendum to detaermine whether they favor the es- 
tablishment of an acreace allotment for each farm determined on the basis of a 
base yield per acre and a poundage allotment for the farm as follows. The 
initial base acreage allotment shall be established for each farm sonsisting of 
the acreage allotment established for the farm under the provisions of sub- 
section (g) of this section for the marketing year in which the special refer- 
endum is held, plus a pro rata increase in terms of acres of the quantity, if any, 
by which the Secretary determines that the amount of the national marketing 
quota for tobacco established purusant to the provisions of section 312 for such 
marketing year may be increased to offset the reduction in total production 
which reasonably can be expected to result from the establishment of acreage 
allotments as provided in this subsection. A base poundage allotment shall be 
established for each farm which shall be the product of the base yield per acre 
for the farm multiplied by the base acreage allotment for the farm. The base 
yield per acre of any kind of tobacco for any farm for which the establishment 
of an acreage and poundage allotment as provided in this subsection is approved 
in a special referendum held prior to April 15, 1960, shall be the yield estab- 
lished for the farm for 1957 under the acreage reserve program of the Soil 
Bank Act. The base yield per acre for any farm for which the establishment of 
a base acreage and base poundage allotment as provided in this subsection is 
approved in a special referendum held on or after March 15, 1960, shall be 
determined on the basis of the actual yield for each such farm during the pre- 
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ceding six crop years adjusted for abnormal conditions of production and trends 
in yields per acre. The base acreage allotment and the base poundage allot- 
ment determined for the farm as heretofore provided shall be the farm acreage 
allotment and farm poundage allotment for the marketing year in which the 
special referendum is held. For each succeeding marketing year thereafter for 
which a national marketing quota for tobacco is in effect, a yearly farm pound- 
age allotment and a yearly farm acreage allotment shall be established for 
each farm by increasing or decreasing from the farm base poundage allotment, 
and with the use of the base-yield per acre by increasing or decreasing from 
the farm base acreage allotment, to the extent that marketings of tobacco from 
the farm, together with any poundage of tobacco determined by multiplying 
acreage devoted to the acreage reserve program under the Soil Bank Act by the 
base yield per acre for the farm, in the preceding marketing year was less than 
or more than the farm poundage allotment established for such farm for such 
preceding year, except that in the case of Maryland, type 32, tobacco, the yearly 
acreage and poundage allotments will be increased or decreased as provided 
above in the second succeeding year rather than the immediately succeeding 
year: Provided, That the yearly farm acreage allotment and the yearly farm 
poundage allotment established for any farm shall not be larger respectively 
than twice the base acreage allotment and twice the base poundage allotment 
for such farm: And provided further, That only the establishment of any base 
farm acreage allotment for burley tobacco shall be subject to the provisions of 
Public Law 528, Eighty-second Congress, as amended. 

“(m) Notice of the base acreage allotment and base poundage allotment estab- 
lished for his farm, shall be mailed in sufficient time to be received by the farm 
operator prior to the holding of any such special referendum. If two-thirds or 
more of the farmers voting in such referendum approve the method of establishing 
farm acreage allotments and farm poundage allotments as provided in subsection 
(1) of this section, farm acreage allotments and farm poundage allotments estab- 
lished as provided in subsection (1) of this section shall be in effect for the cur- 
rent marketing year and for each marketing year thereafter that a national 
marketing quota for tobacco is in effect. If more than one-third of the farmers 
voting in any such special referendum oppose the establishment of farm acreage 
allotments and farm poundage allotments as provided in subsection (1) of this 
section, the Secretary shall proclaim the result and no further such special 
referenda shall be held for such kind of tobacco unless prior to April 1 of any 
marketing year one-fourth or more of the farmers engaged in the production of the 
crop of tobacco harvested in the calendar year in which such marketing year 
begins petition the Secretary in accordance with such regulations as he may 
prescribe to hold such a special referendum. 

“(n) Notwithstanding the provisions of section 312, at the time the Secre- 
tary conducts the special referendum provided for under section (1) of this 
section, he shall proclaim national marketing quotas for the marketing year in 
which the special referendum is being held and for each of the next two suc- 
ceeding marketing years, and he shall also determine and announce that the 
amount of the national marketing quota for the marketing year in which the 
special referendum is held shall be the amount of the national marketing quota 
previously announced for such year pursuant to section 312 plus any increase he 
determines to be necessary to offset the reduction in total production which 
reasonably can be expected of the establishment of an acreage allotment and a 
poundage allotment for each farm as provided in subsection (1) of this section 
is approved in the special referendum as heretofore provided. In making any 
such increase, the Secretary shall take into consideration the extent that the 
actual national yield per acre has exceeded in each year the national yield per 
acre used in calculating the amounts of the quotas announced for the 
immediately preceding three marketing years and also a projection of the 
actual national yield per acre should farm acreage allotments and farm 
poundage allotments as provided in subsection (1) of this section not be 
approved in the special referendum. The proclamation of national market- 
ing quotas and announcement of the amount thereof as provided in this sub- 
section shall be effective only if the establishment of farm acreage allotments 
and farm poundage allotments as provided in subsection (1) of this section 
is approved in the special referendum as heretofore provided, otherwise the 
proclamation of national marketing quotas and announcement of the amount of 
the marketing quotas in effect prior to the holding of the special referendum shall 
remain in effect. The provisions of section 312 shall be applicable for each 
marketing year subsequent to the marketing year in which the establishment of 
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farm acreage allotments and farm poundage allotments as provided in subsection 
(1) of this section is approved in a special referendum, except that the amount 
of the national marketing quota determined as provided in section 312 shall be 
adjusted to the extent necessary to result in anticipated production sufficiently 
above or below estimated disappearance to provide for orderly adjustment of the 
total supply to the reserve supply level and to minimize year-to-year fluctua- 
tions in base acreage allotments for individual farms. Notwithstanding the pro- 
visions of subsections (a), (b), and (g) of this section, the national marketing 
quota so determined and adjusted shall be converted to acreage on the basis of the 
weighted average of the base yields for all farms and allotted through the local 
committees to all old farms, except for such amounts of acreage not to exceed 2 
per centum of the national marketing quota converted to acreage as hereto- 
fore provided in this subsection which may be reserved and be allotted through 
local committees to farms for adjustment of base acreage allotments on the basis 
of the factors set forth in subsection (b) of this section, and except for an amount 
reserved for establishing acreage allotments fer new farms as provided in sub- 
section (c) of this section, which new farm acreage allotments shall be the base 
acreage allotments for the new farms for the purpose of establishing acreage 
allotments for such new farms in succeeding years as provided in subsection (1) 
of this section. Except for the marketing year in which the special referendum 
is held, and exclusive of amounts reserved as heretofore provided in this sub- 
section, the amount by which the national marketing quota for any marketing 
year is more or less than the amount of the national marketing quota announced 
for the preceding year shall be reflected in individual farm base acreage allot- 
ments as pro rata increases or decreases. When acreage allotments are estab- 
lished as provided in subsection (1) of this section, the Secretary also shall 
provide for the allotment to farms, through local committees, of not in excess 
of an amount equal to 1 per centum of the sum total of the base poundage allot- 
ments for all farms, which amount shall be in addition to the national market- 
ing quota and shall be used to correct errors and to adjust farm base yields 
which are low in relation to the base yields established for other similar farms 
in the Same cOMmunity or county due to abnormal conditions of production. 

“(o) The actual production of the acreage allotment established for a farm 
pursuant to subsection (1) of this section shall be the amount of the farm 
marketing quota. The provisions of the last sentence of subsection (g) of this 
section shall apply with respect to the establishment of farm acreage allotments 
as provided in subsection (1) of this section, and the provisions of such sen- 
tence pertaining to the filing of any false report with respect to the acreage of 
tobacco grown on the farm shall, in addition, be applicable to the filing of any 
false report with respect to the production of tobacco grown on the farm for 
which an acreage allotment is established as provided in subsection (1) of this 
section. The provisions of subsections (h) and (i) of this section shall apply in 
all respects to the establishment at base acreage allotment as provided in sub- 
section (1) of this section.” 

Sec. 2. Subsection (j) of section 313 of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 
1938 as added by Public Law 361, Eighty-fourth Congress, approved August 11, 
1955, is amended by deleting the designation “(j)” and substituting therefor 
the designation “(k)”; by substituting a comma for the word “and” in the 
expressions “(b) and (g)” and “(c) and (g)”; and by adding “and (1)” 
after the parenthetical letter “‘(g)” wherever it appears in the subsection. 

Senator Scorr. We of this committee are very pleased to be able to 
be down here and to meet with you people. We have many problems 
that we want to get your viewpoint on and that we want to work out 
with you. 

We are pleased to come to the State of our distinguished Senator 
whom you know much better than the rest of us do, although we 
know him very well in Washington. He is extremely interested in all 
of your problems and programs, the tobacco program and all the 
programs concerning Florida, and having worked with him on the 
committee in W ashington I can assure you that he has been trying 
his level best to do what he considers best for the people of Florida 
in all the fields in which they are interested. 
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With that, I am honored to have the privilege of turning the pro- 
gram over at this moment to Senator Holland, to make what com- 
ments he cares to make and to present some of the people to you. 

Senator Holland. [ Applause. ] 

Senator Hotianp. Thank you very much, Senator Scott. I wish 
that you folks who are sitting rather far back would come up in 
front so that everybody who testifies will sound like he is talking 
directly to each of us. I think that would be a better situation. 

Senator Scorr. You know, this is not a church, we are not going to 
take up collections, so it will be safe for you to come up close. 
[ Laughter. | 


STATEMENT OF HON. SPESSARD L. HOLLAND, A UNITED STATES 
SENATOR FROM THE STATE OF FLORIDA 


Senator Hotianp. Senator Scott, Senator Schoeppel, Senator Tal- 
madge, Congressman Matthews, and those of you who are here from 
the United States Department of Agriculture and from our own 
department of agriculture in Tallahassee and from the various organ- 
izations and units of government. 

Of course, Congressman Matthews and I are most happy to be 
here. We feel like we are sort of hosts today, along with you all, to 
this group of distinguished visiting Senators. Not only will we help 
to entertain them but we will also try to help you get over the story 
of flue-cured tobacco and to present its problems to them in such a 
way that, having heard it and having heard the testimony from the 
flue-cured tobacco growers of Georgia, North Carolina, and South 
Carolina, Virginia, the subcommittee will be able to report to the full 
committee upon a program which will be helpful. 

Of course, I am happy to be back here, not only for the many 
public reasons, but because I have been accustomed to thinking of 
Suwannee County as a good place to go fishing, a good place to go 
hunting, and always a good place to find friends. 

It is now my duty and my pleasure, mine and Congressman Mat- 
thews’, to tell you who these distinguished gentlemen are who have 
honored us by their presence here today. 

I would like to say that the four Senators who are here were 
formerly governors of their States. It may be interesting for you 
to know that the Senate Committee on Agriculture and Forestry is 
the only committee in the Senate where former governors make up 
more than a majority, 8 out of the 15 members of that committee are 
former governors and having served a long time on the Steering 
Committee on the Democratic side, I want to tell you that we feel, 
and I am sure that the Republicans in that committee feel the same 
way, that those people, those former governors, because of their for- 
mer duties and obligations, have a broader knowledge of the prob- 
lems of their States than would be found elsewhere. Anyway, we 
like to think that and it is true that 8 out of the 15 members of that 
committee are former governors, and that is the only committee of 
the Senate where that is true. 

First, I am going to tell you about the chairman of our subcom- 
mittee, Senator Scott of North Carolina which, as everyone knows, 
is the biggest tobacco-producing State in the Nation. Because of its 
big production of tobacco and because of the heavy excise taxes 
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which tobacco pays to our Government, North Carolina is right at 
the top of the States in the way of paying taxes to the Federal 
Government. 

Senator Scott had served for years as commissioner of agriculture 
of his fine State before he served as governor. I believe that he was 
president of the grange of his State and he has been active in every 
agricultural enterprise in his State. 

He is a farmer himself, a producer of milk and cattle, I believe, and 
he just knows the problems of the farmer because he is one himself. 

He has done notable service as governor his State and now that he 
is in the Senate, there is no more earnest advocate of the rights and 
of the problems of the farming people of all of our Nation, not just 
the State of North Carolina. 

Senator Kerr Scott of North Carolina, I am going to ask you to 
stand and bow so that these people can place you here. [ Applause. | 

He is going to have plenty to say a little later. 

Now, I want to introduce another former governor, a former gov- 
ernor of Kansas, Senator Schoeppel. His State is the biggest wheat- 
producing State in the Nation. Whenever we eat bread—and we all 
sat bread and we are thankful to get it—whenever we eat bread, I 
suspect that we are more apt to be eating bread made from flour 
which has been produced in the State of Kansas than anywhere else. 

Senator Schoeppel has served as Governor of his State and when I 
had the honor of serving in a like capacity I was able and fortunate 
to get acquainted with him, and I found him a hard-hitting governor. 

In fact, I found that he had been a tackle on the University of Kan- 
sas football team, and he was playing on that team at the time that we 
beat Kansas, which was about the only time we beat them, and he al- 
most had to throw in his hat to get back into Kansas. [Laughter.] 
He was an all-conference tackle, and he served as captain of his team 
the only year that they beat Notre Dame, or at least I believe they 
beat. Notre Dame that year, and if that was not the only year, he can 
correct that later. 

He has been a very great Senator and it has been a great pleasure 
for me to take up this new service with him at the Washington level. 
I would like for you to stand up, Senator, and bow, so they can all 
know you. | Applause. | 

Perhaps I should say now that he got his wings as a Navy flier in 
World War I down at the Navy flying field in Miami, so that when he 
comes to Florida, just like Senator Scott, he is coming down to a 
place that is familiar, because he came here when we were in trouble- 
some difficulties, trying to see what the Federal Government that he 
was representing then, in connection with the Farm Credit Corpora- 
tion, could do. 

I know I do not have to present our third Senator to you, because 
everyone of you knows him. He is a distinguished Senator of a dis- 
tinguished State and he has well served our great neighbor State, the 
Empire State of Georgia. 

Senator Talmadge came over to New Orleans at the first Southern 
Governors’ Meeting that I had the privilege of attending when I was 
Governor. His distinguished father sent him over and I have known 
him since that time, and at the convention in Chicago, as I recall pain- 
fully but rather clearly, too, he and I shared the platform at the time 
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when we were interesting ourselves in things that we folks in the 
South feel to be pretty important. 

He has served as a great governor in his own right in Georgia and 
he has come now to the Senate of the United States and he is on our 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

We are exceedingly proud of you and happy to have you here, Sen- 
ator, and I will now ask you to stand and bow. [ Applause. | 

Then, of course, there is my distinguished colleague from the House 
side there, Congressman Billy Matthews of the Florida delegation in 
Congress from the eighth Congressional District of Florida. 

I want to tell you a little story about him. When I went to Talla- 
hassee as Governor, I wanted him to be my executive secretary and so I 
asked him if he would take that job, and he thought it over a little 
and then he said, “Spessard, [ would love to go up there with you, but 
I am just not politically inclined.” [Laughter. | 

I always get a great kick out of telling that story. 

Seriously, though, I can tell you, : although I am sure I need not, that 
I have found him ver y able, very courteous, well liked, and highly ef- 
fective as your own Congressman from this great district and, instead 
of just letting him just stand up, I am going to ask him if he would 
like to say a few words. [| Applause. | 


STATEMENT OF HON. D. R. (BILLY) MATTHEWS, A REPRESENTA- 
TIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE EIGHTH CONGRESSIONAL DIS- 
TRICT OF THE STATE OF FLORIDA 


Mr. Matruews. Senator Holland and distinguished Senators from 
other States, I want to tell you how happy I am to have you here and 
how happy we all are to have you here in our great district. I know 
you will forgive me if I say that I think it is ‘the best district in all 
of Florida. 

You know friends, we met our visitors here when we were having 
this wonderful rain. Senator Holland and I were just a little bit 
worried because we had told our distinguished visitors that it only 
rained at night and not during the day, that it did not rain at all 
during the day, and we could go about our activities. But it has been 
So dry down here, you know, that in baptizing the Baptists have 
started to spr inkle and the Methodists are using a damp wash cloth. 
So, understanding that dry spell that we have had, I believe our dis- 
tinguished visitors can well understand how happy we were to see this 

rain yesterday. 

Now, I will take just a minute, my friends, to tell you again, as 
Senator Holland has said, that each of these gentlemen is dis- 
tinguished in his own right. You know, in W ashington if you have 
just one Senator present “the occasion is a big one, and just think, we 
have four of them here this morning. We have four great Senators 
with us in this Eighth Congressional District of Florida. 

We have Senator Talmadge from Georgia with us. When I ran 
for Congress, I went over into Georgia. By mistake I got into a 
political “rally up there. The first thing I knew, finding I was run- 
mine for Congress, they said, “I am going to vote for you”—and it 
was 2 years later that I found out I was in Georgia. Senator, I don’t 
know whether they voted twice or not, but perhaps they did vote for 
both of us. [Laughter.] 
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Senator Holland has introduced the great Senator from the State of 
Kansas. You know, once in a while we from the Deep South get wor- 
ried because we feel that these people from other States don’t under- 
stand us. It reminds me of a young man once who came into my 
office and said, [stuttering] “I want you to help me get a job”, and I 
said, “All right,” and he said, “I am asking you because you know how 
these Yankees hate us poor boys from the South.” And I asked him, 
“What kind of a job do you want?” and he said, “A radio announcer.” 
[Laughter. | 

But I know that Senator Schoeppel works for us who come from 
the South as much as he does for the folks in his own State or any- 
where in this country, and we are all grateful to him for what he has 
done for agriculture. Senator Holland has told you about Senator 
Scott and the great work he has been doing for farmers. 

Thank you, gentlemen, for coming down here. Senator Holland, 
we are glad to have you home again. I cannot let this occasion escape 
without saying how greatful I am to Senator Holland, how constantly 
he has worked with us on this tobacco program. I know that today 
we are going to get information that will be helpful to us, and we all 
hope and pray that out of these meetings we will have some legislation 
that will be helpful to our people. 

It is wonsiautted to have you here in this new Colosseum, which is an 
indication of progress in our area. We want to thank you, Senator 
Holland, and you, our distinguished visitors, for coming to our great 
district. [Applause. ] 

Senator Hotianp. Just one more word only, and that is a word of 
very real appreciation and thanks to those of you who have come 
out of your farms and homes to attend this meeting, and thank you 
for having a group of witnesses ready—and having practiced law for 
a good long time myself, I know that it is very important to have 
witnesses all ready and primed to tell the story that you want. We 
are very grateful to you who have done so much and gone so far out 
of your way to be ready for this meeting, and for making us feel 
thoroughly at home. 

I know that Congressman Matthews and I shall never cease to be 
grateful to you for that. We had hoped that there would be a good 
representative attendance here throughout the area and I see there 
is going to be and we are glad of that. 

And now we will back out, Congressman Matthews and myself and 
we will turn this over to the witnesses and to the committee to handle 
as they see fit. We just are glad that you are here to tell your story 
of the problems of Florida, to tell the story of tobacco to this dis- 
tinguished group of visitors who are here because they are interested 
in you and agriculture throughout the Nation. Thank you so much, 
Senator Scott. [Applause. ] 

Senator Scorr. Thank you. 

The subcommittee has come down to Florida to try to get your 
firsthand views, the views of the farmers, about the current prob- 
lems facing tobacco. Aythough we are specifically interested in get- 
ting your thinking concerning S. 1219, we are also interested in your 
views on the general tobacco situation. 

S. 1219 authorizes the Secretary of Agriculture to call a referendum 
of tobacco farmers on the establishment of a system of acreage- 
poundage control. Since the Department of Agriculture has not yet 
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filed a report on the bill, the subcommittee does not have the benefit 
of the thinking of the Department on that particularly approach to 
the problem. However, the Department has been kind enough to 
send a representative with us at these hearings, Mr. Frank Ellis. In 
the interest of saving time, in just a minute I am going to open up the 
hearing by calling Mr. Ellis to explain to the subcommittee and to 
all of you the present situation that exists in the flue-cured tobacco 
industry and what this bill proposes. 

I think it would be also very helpful for Mr. Ellis to explain to 
us the mechanics of the administration of the bill should it be en- 
acted into law. After Mr. Ellis has completed his explanation, we 
would then like to call on those of you who are prepared to give testi- 
mony to this subcommittee. 

After the testimony has been completed, if the time permits I 
think that the subcommittee will be happy to try to answer or fur- 
nish answers to all of the questions that you may raise. 

I think by following this procedure we will save a lot of time. I 
would like to emphasize, however, that we certainly intend to hear 
everybody who would like to be heard on this matter, even though 
we are on a tight schedule. 

We have a list of witnesses here. And I want to say to you wit- 
nesses who are going to testify that when you come up here that you 
give your county address, that you also give your home address, be- 
cause we want to send you a copy of the “hearings that are held here 
today ; and also give any pertinent information, ‘such as your tobacco 
acreage and the yield, and so on. 

Now, Mr. Ellis, if you will take over. 


STATEMENT OF FRANK R. ELLIS, CHIEF, COMMODITY PROGRAMS 
BRANCH, TOBACCO DIVISION, COMMODITY STABILIZATION SERV- 
ICE, UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Mr. Exits. Thank you, Senator Scott. 

Senator Scott, it is an honor to be a witness before your commit- 
tee here. As you indicated, I am here as a technician at the com- 
mittee’s request, and not as an official spokesman of the Department. 

By way of personal reference, if I might take a moment or so, I 
work in Washington on the tobacco program and have for 21 years, 
but I grew up on a tobacco farm. 

I am going to work from these charts. I hope all of you can see 
them distinctly. 

To begin with, I may say that the Senator has introduced this 
legislation and this matter is a subject of discussion because we have 
gotten ourselves into a bit of trouble on our flue-cured tobacco pro- 
gram. We have gotten into this trouble by the simple process of 
growing too much tobacco. 

If I may take about 2 minutes, I will discuss some of the history 
of the tobacco program. We first had a tobacco program under the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1933, when you growers signed con- 
tracts in 1934 under which you contracted a base acreage “and base 
poundage and then were allotted a certain percentage of that acre- 
age and. poundage. You were free to sell only that poundage. You 
could not sell in excess of your poundage allotment, you had to 
destroy it. 
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In 1935 you again signed similar contracts and, as in 1934, there 
was a 50-percent tax on your tobacco if you did not sign the con- 
tract and thereby get a marketing card. Many of you perhaps still 
remember the details of that program. Then in the fall of 1935 
you signed contracts for the 3 years 1936-39, with acreage and 
poundage allotments and with the provision that you destroy any 
excess poundage. Then, in January 1936, the law under which that 
program was operated was held unconstitutional—the reasons for 
that are not relevant here. 

Then in 1936 and 1937 we had a voluntary program that did not 
work and we piled up surplus tobacco. So Congress passed in Feb- 
ruary 1938 the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938 which is still 
our basic legislation and which provided for marketing quotas on 
a poundage basis only. 

When that law was passed in February, you were ready to plant 
your tobacco. We did not do a good job of administering that pro- 
gram. Acreages which had been allotted under the agricultural 
conservation program did not match with the poundages set for your 
farms under the new law. So in the fall of 1938 you voted out quotas 
for 1939. I know many of you have come here determined to oppose 
anything relating to poundage because you remember your experi- 
ence in 1938. Let me say that I share your fear of repeating that 
experience. We are not talking about anything like what we had 
in 1938. 

But, be that as it may, you voted quotas out in the fall of 1938 
by 60-40, about 60 percent voted in favor of poundage in spite of 
the administrative difficulties. 

In 1939, most of you remember what happened to the market. It 
dropped down to about 14 or 15 cents per pound. So in the fall of 
1939 you got legislation introduced and passed in the middle mar- 
keting season. The law provided for marketing quotas on an acreage 
basis only and the program has been operated on that basis ever 
since. 

That brings us up to now. After 16 years on an acreage basis only, 
why do we concern ourselves with the question of poundage? That 
is a fair question, because it worked fairly successfully for about 14 
of those 16 years, so why are we here today ? 

[I am going to start with this first chart entitled, “Flue-Cured 
Tobacco: Comparison of Actual Supply with Computed Reserve 
Supply Level, Marketing Years 1951-52 to 1956-57.” 

This broken line at the bottom represents the “computed” reserve 
supply level. That is a healthy supply, a desirable supply of flue- 
cured tobacco, based on the formula written into the 1938 act which 
has stood the test of time. Whenever the actual supply of tobacco 
has been balanced with the reserve supply level in accordance with that 
formula, you have had a fair supply and demand situation for the 
growers and the trade and a healthy market situation generally. 

This chart starts with the year 1951. You can see that then you 
were in good shape. In 1952 you were still in good shape, and the 
demand was going up. 

And then we had the cancer scare and consumption started down 
but production did not drop off, it climbed. By 1954 we were getting 
into bad shape. 
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But 1955 and 1956 were the years that really caused the surplus 
problem as you can see on this chart. You can see that as of July 1, 
1956, we had an actual supply of flue-cured tobacco of 3,681 million 
pounds whereas a healthy supply, based on the formula in the law, 
which formula, as I say, has stood the test of time, would be approxi- 
mately 3 billion pounds. 

So we now have 685 million pounds excess supply of flue-cured 
tobacco, a little over half a crop too much flue-cured tobacco. We 
have had a healthy market in history when we had that kind of a 
situation. 

You received reasonably good prices for the last 2 years in spite of 
the surplus because of the price-support program. 

Many of you remember that we operated the quota programs in 
1934, 1935, and 1938, without price supports. Price supports fol- 
lowed quotas in the case of flue-cured tobacco; they did not precede 
them as was true of many commodities. The tobacco farmers knew 
that they could not hope to sell more tobacco than was going to be 
consumed and they knew from experience that some way had to be 
found to keep supply in balance with demand. 

But, to get back, our situation now is that we have 685 million 
pounds of surplus flue-cured tobacco. 

Why and how did that happen? Why did that happen with rigid 
acreage controls? All of you know the answer. 

This next chart entitled, “Flue-Cured Tobacco: Yield Per Acre 
Averages 1929-53, annual 1954-56,” illustrates the main reason. 

This chart starts off with 5- -year periods. 

Wesee that in the 5 years 1929-33, before we had a tobacco program, 
the average yield per acre was 707 pounds. In the next 5 years, 1934— 
38, the average per-acre yield was 856 pounds. 1939-43, it was 963 
pounds, and 1944-48, it was 1,132 pounds. From 1949 to 1953 it was 
1,257 pounds. 

Then this chart shows individual years. We find that the yield 
per acre in 1954 was 1,261 pounds; 1955 it went to 1,497 pounds, and 
last year it went up to 1,624 pounds per acre. 

Unless demand goes up as fast as yields, which has not been the 
‘vase in the last 3 or 4 years, acreage must come down. That is the 

vase if we are to control the supply ‘of tobacco by controlling only one 
factor in production, namely, the amount of land used, with no con- 
trol on the fertilizer or the labor or the spacing of the plants or any- 
thing else. If under that type program yields go up faster than con- 
sumption, which they have been doing, then acreages must come down, 
there is no other choice. 

Unfortunately, we have not been able to pull the acreage down as 
fast as the yield has gone up since the national marketing quota is 
established in pounds and converted to acreage allotments on the 
basis of the preceding 5-year average yield. 

These black bars on this yield chart show the yield used in estab- 
lishing the acreage allotments. In 1955 they were based on 1,256 
pounds to the acre, and you produced 1,497. 

In 1956, a 5-year average of 1,270 pounds per acre was used in 
establishing acreage allotments and you produced 1,624 pounds to the 
acre. 
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Gentlemen, the difference between that solid area and this cross- 
hatched area, the difference between the yields used to establish acre- 
age alotments and actual yields equals 550 million pounds. 

So thre is no mystery as to why we have a surplus of flue-cured 
tobacco, and there is no basic flaw in the formula or in the way it 
has been administered. It is simply that yields have shot up very 
sharply in these last 2 years. 

Now, as you can see there is a long-time upward yield trend illus- 
trated on this chart. The scientists tell us that regardless of what 
we do on varieties, yields can be expected to continue to increase. 
That is good. High yields per acre are good if they can be obtained 
efficiently and without sacr ificing quality. 

We are not talking about a proposal to reduce yields per acre. I 
want to emphasize that point. 

S. 1219 is not designed to reduce yields per acre, or reduce the nor- 
mal economic incentive to get the maximum yield per acre. It is not 
designed to reduce what you can produce per acre, consistent with 
good farming practices, and good quality tobacco. 

To move on, the total of 685 million pounds of surplus is only 
half of the problem we are facing on flue-cured tobacco. I am not 
trying to paint too gloomy a picture and we think it can be worked 
out. The other half is the revolutionary change in demand, the trend 
toward the filter-tip type of cigarette with different grades of tobacco 
being used. 

That trend has occurred in the last 3 years. Let’s turn to this third 
chart to illustrate that. This chart is entitled, “Flue-Cured Tobacco: 
Assumed Purchase Requirements for Filter and Non-Filter Cigarette 
Manufacture, Marketing Years 1952-53 Through 1957-58.” 

This dark-hatched portion shows "the amount of tobacco the com- 
panies needed to buy for nonfilter cigarettes. It begins with 1952 
and includes a projection for the 1957 crop. 

This lighter part up here shows the purchase requirements for the 
filter-tip cigarettes. 

Now, let us stop for a moment and think about the two principal 
tobacco products, cigarettes and pipe tobacco. 

In terms of the orades the tobacco companies want to buy, there 
seems to be almost as much difference between the filter-tip cigarettes 
and the regular cigarettes as between pipe tobacco and cigarette to- 
bacco. In terms of grades and qualities they want, they are essen- 
tially different produc ts. 

Going back to this chart, we estimate that during the current year 
they will need about 350 million pounds of tobacco for filter-tip 

cigarettes, and about 345 million pounds of tobaccoo for nonfilter cig- 
arettes. 

Does that make it clearer why the demand is increasing for the 
heavier and more aromatic, more flavorful tobaccos for filter- -tip cig- 
arettes ¢ 

Now, to go back to this subject of yields again for a minute—un- 
fortun: itely many of the practices followed such as close spacing and 
so forth that go into increased yields per acre, also go into producing 
more of the light, thin neutral tobacco for which demand is cut in 
half and less of your heavier bodied tobacco which is needed. 
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That also fits squarely into the export market, which represents 
about every third basket of tobacco you sell. About every third pound 
goes into export. Both the domestic industry and our foreign cus- 
tomers want the heavier bodied tobacco. So there is an increase in 
the demand for the heavier-bodied tobacco, but our production prac- 
tices are carrying us in the opposite direction. One reason why we 
are going in the opposite direction is because under our present system 
every time yields go up acreages have to come down. As individual 
growers, you seek to increase your yield as fast as possible to protect 
your relative position. When you do that you tend to produce more 
of this “neutral” tobacco for which there is a declining demand. 

That leads us then to this bill that Senator Scott has introduced, 
which provides essentially for a different method of establishing 
acreage allotments. That is what the bill does and what this hearing 
is about, a different method of establishing acreage allotments. Some- 
thing other than the kind of system we have now, under which you 
can have a drought year in Sewanee County and this general area, as 
you had last year, and not increase your yields one iota and still take 
a 20-percent cut, because yields went up somewhere else. Of course, 
this same thing can happen in reverse this year and in the long run 
it evens itself out. But we can get our acreages down so low that you 
could have stalks as tall as this ceiling. That is the final extreme that 
we can reduce ourselves to if we continue to limit acreages only. That 
is not completely a joke because they have varieties under test now 
that do not begin to flower until December. I have seen them with as 
high as 80 and 90 leaves on the stalk. It is still experimental, but 
more of the high-yielding varieties are coming—and that is good, pro- 
vided we do not use something like that to destroy the program that 
can and has given us a balanced price and supply and demand situa- 
tion. 

<nough of that. By way of explaining the system of establishing 
acreage allotments included in Senator Scott’s bill, I have an example 
here on this chart. 

This example uses the case of a 4-acre farm, a farm with a 4-acre 
allotment. 

The first thing that we do, or the first thing that the bill does is 
to rename that acreage allotment as the “base acreage allotment.” 
So, we call this acreage the “base acreage allotment.” That is the 
first step. 

Item No. 2 is called “acreage brought forward” and item No. 3 is 
the yearly, or annual acreage allotment. That is the acreage allot- 
ment for that particular year. 

The first year, of course, the yearly allotment will be the same as 
the base acreage allotment. The next item, and this is the crucial part, 
is the yield per acre. 

Senator Scott’s bill provides for using the yield per acre already 
established for every flue-cured tobacco farm in 1956 and carried for- 
ward in 1957, based on the average of the 3 highest years for each in- 
dividual farm for the period 1950-55, that is 6 years, the 3 best years 
out of the 6, with a maximum limit of 125 percent of the county 
average, and a minimum of 80 percent of the county average. 

For the sake of this example, we are using a yield of 1,500 pounds 
per acre because that is an easy figure to work with. We are using 
1,500 pounds as the farm’s yield per acre. 
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You will note that each farm’s yield per acre is established on the 
basis of the farm’s own history, just as the acreage allotment for each 
farm was originally established on the basis of the history of produc- 
tion on that particular farm. 

Next we come to the determination of the base poundage allotment, 
which is item No. 5. Here we see that the base poundage allotment 
for the 4-acre farm is 6,000 pounds. The yearly poundage allotment 
would be the same as the base poundage allotment the first year since 
the yearly acreage allotment times the yield per acre also equals 6,000 
pounds. 

Now, we will assume for the purpose of this example that you got 
a little above the average yield the first year and you produced 6,300 
pounds. You are free to sell it, you are not required to, of course, but 
you can sell all of it just as you do now under the present acreage sys- 
tem. 

Under our present system, when yields per acre go up, say, an 
average of 5 percent, what happens to the acreage allotments the 
next year? They are cut 5 percent. 

So, the first thing we do with this man is to determine how much 
overpoundage he sold. He sold 300 pounds over his allotment. There 
is no cash penalty for selling the overage. But the 300 pounds is 
divided by the 1,500-pound yield per acre and we find he oversold 
the equivalent of 0.2 of an acre. In other words, he has overdrawn his 
share of the market by the equivalent of 0.2 of an acre. 

Now, if we are going into a system under which each grower main- 
tains his own share of the market in pounds as well as acres what 
happens to this farm’s acreage allotment the next year ? 

Under our present system, mind you, if the yield goes up an aver- 
age of 5 percent, everyone takes a 5 percent cut. So if the “base acre- 
age allotment” remains the same, and base acreage allotments are 
changed only when consumption goes up or down, not the yield, let 
me ask you, what would this farm’s acreage allotment be the next 
year? Does anybody want to call it for me? 

Voices. Three point eight. 

Mr. Ex.is. Three point eight, that is right, his base remains the 
same, of course, unless the national quota is increased. So if he was 
0.2 over, then you take that off of his allotment for the next year. 

As I say, at present every 4-acre allotment is cut 0.2 if there is a 
5-percent increase in average yields, Under this system the man who 
got the increase in yield takes the cut, no more, no less. 

So his allotment, as you can see here on the chart, would be 3.8 acres 
and his annual poundage allotment would be 5,700 pounds. That is 
3.8 acres times 1,500 which, of course, comes out to the same result as 
300 pounds subtracted from 6,000 pounds. 

Now, for the sake of this example we assume that the second year he 
actually sells 5,850 against the 5,700-poundage allotment, so he is over 
150 pounds or the equivalent of 0.1 acre. 

Now, we come to the crucial part of this proposal. What would the 
man’s allotment be the third year if his base did not change? 

A Vorcs. Three point nine. 

Mr. Exxis. What else do we hear? 

A Vorce. Three point seven. 

Mr. Exuis. I have 3.7 and I have 3.9. 
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He overdrew here in the first year 300 pounds, or 0.2 acre. He was 
already paid that. When you overdraw at your bank and you repay 
the overdraft then, if you slip and overdraw again a year later, you 
only have to repay the second overdraft. 

Well, then, the 3.9 is correct—because, always, you go back to the 
base acreage. The base remains 4 acres, the yearly allotment is 3.9 
acres and the yearly poundage allotment is 5,850 pounds which is 3.9 
times 1,500. 

Now, to illustrate that it works both ways, suppose this farm is hit 
by hail or drought or what have you during this third year and the 
crop is 300 pounds short; that is 300 pounds less than the yearly 
poundage allotment. Under the present system if you lose your 
crop, you have no way to recoup. Maybe you have hail insurance or 
crop insurance if you happen to be in one of those counties where they 
have it available, but if you lose a crop, there is no way to recoup the 
loss from a quota standpoint. 

Under this proposal, if you came up short, if you underdraw your 
share of the maltent by 300 pounds which is equivalent to 0.2 acre, 
what would the allotment be in the fourth year? 

Voices. Four point two. 

Mr. Exits. Right. I was afraid someone would say 4.0 or 4.1. Re- 
member, you always go back to the base. 

So, your allotment that year would be 4.2 acres. 

I add this for the sake of proof. Let us assume that he markets 
exactly 6,300 pounds or that he puts all of it into the soil bank. The 
poundage for which the soil bank payment is received is treated as 
though it had been sold. You see here on this chart where, starting 
with a base poundage allotment of 6,000, that for those 4 years he had 
24,000 pounds as his base poundage allotment. That was his share 
of the market for those 4 years. Let us total what he actually sold, 
and we see that it comes out the same amount, 24,000 pounds. That 
is the proof that you go back to the base acreage rather than to the 
allotment for the preceding year. 

Mr. McCatt. Suppose he raises 300 pounds more the first year, 
what would happen if he did not sell it? 

Mr. Exxis. Well, if he had 300 pounds of very poor tobacco and he 
chose not to market it, it would not be charged against his allotment 
for the next year. 

Mr. McCa tt. It is only where a man oversells? 

Mr. Extis. That is right, it is figured always on what he sells be- 
cause unless it is marketed it does not go into the total supply. 

I believe perhaps I’d better make one more point, Senator. There 
are two esential elements in a quota program. One is, will it work, 
will it do the job? Second, can you divide the quota so that growers 
will accept the dimension as fair and equitable? Any quota system 
that does not meet these two tests—will it work and can it be en- 
forced—and can it be divided fairly and equitably—if it does not meet 
these tests it should be forgotten. 

The 125-percent limit and the 80-percent limit used in establishing 
the soil bank yields relates to the division question. I am not here 
to advocate or defend this method of establishing farm yields. But 
I would like to make the point that the man who has been getting over 
125 percent of the county average is the man who has contributed 
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most of the black line here on this chart. He is the man who added 
most to the surplus. The man getting less than 80 percent of the 
county average, has not been adding to the surplus, and yet he has 
been taking the acreage cuts along with everyone else. There is a 
45-percent spre: ad between the maximum and minimum yield. 

Senator Scorr. Let me ask you a question, Mr. Ellis. Would you 

say that a minority of the farmers have accounted for most of the 
increased production ? 

Mr. Exuis. Probably, less than 50 percent, but I do not have any 
figures on that. 

Senator Scnorrret. May I ask a question, Mr. Chairman ? 

Senator Scorr. Yes. 

Senator Scuorrret. A question on the policing of it, now. Suppose 
a man does not reach his poundage by way of production. In the 

policing of it, what are the penalties if that is transferred to somebody 
dest If it can be transferred to somebody else, will that be policed, 
and followed back? 

Mr. Exits. That is an excellent question. 

The bill does not provide for transfer of allotments. Although the 
basic law provides authority for transfers, it has not been used and 
there is no expectation that it would be used under the proposed sys- 
tem. Let us analyze for a minute why we will not need to do so. 

Let us say that, Mr. McClane, you have a 4-acre allotment and you 
have a bad year and you only produce 4,500 pounds, so you are 1,500 
pounds short. Allright. Now suppose that you have a good neighbor 
who is more fortunate and who is 1,500 pounds over and rhe is going to 
get a cut in his allotment if he sells it on his card. 

Now, you might be disposed to give him your card, but I doubt it. 
I don’t believe many growers are going to give a man their allotment 
for the next year, because that is what it would amount to. 

But if you did give your card to somebody else, it comes off of your 
allotment next year, so it does not hurt anybody but the two people 
who are involved. 

Furthermore, with the soil bank program that we have now, if you 
lose a crop completely, which can happen, then you will have an 8- 
acre allotment, and you can grow 4 and put the other 4 in the soil 
bank, assuming the soil bank would permit that much. Your banker 
is very much intrigued about the fact that if you lose a crop in one 
year, you have got a chance to recoup and pay out the next year. 

Mr. Wixeare. May I ask a question? Suppose that first year he 
had a hail or he had a hurricane or something that wiped him out, all 
his tobacco was drowned, or suppose even that it was all gathered and 
then was all destroyed, he did not sell a pound. Under all those con- 
ditions would he still get his 8 acres? 

Mr. Exuis. He would still get his 8 acres, because his tobacco did not 
go into the supply, he has not drawn out of the bank, he has not drawn 
his share, and it is added on next year. 

In other words, it is not crop insurance in the normal sense, but he 
does have a chance to recover, and does not have a cut next year even 
though he has not sold a pound. He can recover the next year in full. 

Are there any questions, Senator ? 

Senator Scorr. Senator Holland would like to make an announce- 
ment at this point. 
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Senator Hotianp. Thank you, Senator. I just wanted to say that 
the Florida Farm Bureau executive head, Mr. McClane, is here. 
Congressman Matthews and I wanted to make sure that there were 
witnesses who would be ready to go ahead, and who would have a 
chance ahead of time to prepare statements and be ready, and Mr. 
McClane has seen to that, and we are thankful to him. 

I want also to say that we invited the Florida Commissioner of 
Agriculture to be present, but unfortunately he could not be here, 
but he has sent Mr. Lee Thompson, his administrative assistant, here, 
who is ready to testify. 

I want to say also that Mr. Crews, the county agent of this county, 
has been most helpful in getting everything ready, and I am sure 
that he and Mr. McClane have cooperated closely in arranging this 
meeting, and we are certainly grateful to all of you who have con- 
tributed toward making this hearing one which will be truly repre- 
sentative. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Mixxer. I want to ask a question. Suppose I had 0.5 acre, 
and I decided not to plant this year, nor put it in the soil bank, the next 
year would they give me an acre? 

Mr. Exxis. That is correct, and with small allotments that will 
make lots of sense, and it won t be against the interest of the program, 
because that is your continuing share of the market and will not be 
something that is against the interest of anyone, and it can be in the 
interest of yourself to do it that way. 

Mr. Mitter. Thank you. 

Mr. Exxis. I might say right there at that point that if it suits 
your farming practices better to grow your 6,000 pounds, or what- 
ever your poundage allotment is on 3 acres instead of 4, you are free 
to do that, you are free to grow it on 3 acres. 

It takes some time to understand this, of course, but you can take 
this home and study it, and you can see that you can get yourself in 
the position where you are growing 3 acres and getting 6,000 pounds 
and conversely, you can grow your “6,000 pounds on 5 acres at the rate 
of 1,200 pounds to the acre, if you find you can do that more effli- 
ciently and more economically and with less expense and more net 
return, you will be free to do that, and not in any way hurt yourself 
or the program. 

Senator Scorr. Senator Schoeppel has a question. 

Senator Scuorrret. I would like to ask a question on something 
that we have cropping up in the wheat program. What provision 
is there for any new acreage coming in ? 

Mr. Exxts. Senator Scott’s bill does not change the basic provisions 
of the law as it has been these many years, whic oh provides for a small 
amount of acreage being made available for new growers each season. 

Senator Scorr. If there are no further questions, we will call on 
the first witness. 

Mr. Ellis, your statement and charts will be placed in our record. 

(The material referred to is as follows :) 


‘“‘ACREAGE-POUNDAGE” Tospacco Quotas, FLUE-CURED TOBACCO 


A reasonable balance between supply and demand for flue-cured tobacco was 
maintained with acreage quotas through the 1953 crop. Because of the sharp 
increase in yields per acre in both 1955 and 1956, coupled with a decline in 
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domestic consumption beginning in 1953, supplies of flue-cured tobacco have 
become excessive. In addition to the problem of a burdensome supply, there 
has developed during the same period a definite and sharp decline in the de- 
mand for the lighter, milder grades of tobacco used in the traditional nonfilter 
cigarette and a sharp increase in the demand for tobaccos with more body and 
flavor for the filter-tip cigarette. At the same time, however, new seed varieties 
and some of the present agricultural practices, especially close spacing, are 
reducing the proportion of the crop possessing the flavor and aroma desired in 
this country for the filter-tip cigarette and desired by our foreign customers. 
So we have a situation in which the demand is increasing in one direction and 
seed varieties and cultural practices are influencing supplies in the opposite 
direction. This situation is seriously endangering our foreign market because 
our export customers can fill their requirements for “neutral” tobacco from 
other sources. 

The method of opertating a quota program based on acreage restrictions alone 
has served to intensify the effort to increase yields per acre, which at the 
same time decreases the proportion of the crop having the flavor and aroma 
characteristics currently in demand. As acreage allotments are further re- 
duced to offset increased yields, the pressure to further increase yields can be 
expected to become more intense. Therefore, there seems to be an urgent need 
to consider some method of administering the quota program which will reduce 
the likelihood of continued reduction of acreage allotments to offset increasing 
yields. 

The attached example of an “acreage-poundage” farm marketing quota sys- 


tem is one approach which may offer some possibility in connection with this 
problem. 
Example of tobacco “acreage and poundage”’ farm marketing quota calculation 











| Ist year | 2d year | 3d year 4th year 
—|- sonepstiicdiinstlaieal 
1. Base acreage allotment (existing acreage quota) | 4.00 | 4.00 4.00 4. 00 
2. Acreage brought forward (item 9 for preceding year) —. 20 | —.10 | +. 20 
3. Annual acreage allotment (item 1 + or — item 2)__- ; 4.00 3. 80 3.90 | 4. 20 
4. Yield per acre (present soil bank yield) ; , 500 1, 500 | 1, 500 | 1, 500 
5. Base poundage allotment (item 1 X item 4) . 6, 000 | 6, 000 6, 000 6, 000 
6. Annual poundage allotment (item 3 X item 4) 6, 000 5, 700 5, 850 6, 300 
7. Actual sales (and soil bank) pounds (tabulated in county | | 
office) _ | 6, 300 5, 850 5, 550 | 6, 300 
8. Over (+) or under (—) pounds (difference between 6 and 7) +300 +150 —300 0 
9. Over or under in acres (item 8 divided by item 4) +. 20 +.10 —. 20 0 


| 


EXPLANATION OF “ACREAGE AND POUNDAGE” TOBACCO QUOTA—EXAMPLE 


The proposed method involves starting with the existing acreage allotment 
which would become the “base acreage allotment.” The acreage allotment for 
any given year, called the “annual acreage allotment,” would be the base acre- 
age allotment plus or minus an acreage equivalent to the amount by which the 
sales of the preceding year exceeded the poundage allotment for the farm. 

The first step in establishing a poundage allotment for each farm is the 
establishment of a yield per acre. Under the soil bank program, a yield per 
acre was established for each farm. Generally speaking, the yield per acre was 
the average of the three highest yields obtained for each farm during the 
6-year period 1950-55, with a maximum limit of 125 percent of the county 
average yield and a minimum of 80 percent of the county average yield. The 
“base poundage allotment” is the poundage obtained by multiplying the base 
acreage allotment by the yield per acre. The annual poundage allotment is 
obtained by multiplying the annual acreage allotment by the yield per acre. 

At the close of each season, the actual sales are tabulated from the memo- 
randa of sale and a determination made as to the poundage by which the 
actual sales are over or under the annual poundage allotment (any poundage for 
which payment is received under the soil bank program is included as “sales” 
for this purpose). The amount by which sales are over or under the annual 
poundage allotment is converted to acres by dividing the overage or underage 
by the yield per acre. During the first year of operation under the program, 
the base acreage allotment and the annual acreage allotment will be the same, 
as will the base poundage allotment and the annual poundage allotment. In 
subsequent years the annual acreage allotment would be reduced below or 
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increased above the base acreage allotment by the acreage equivalent of the 
overage or underage for the preceding year. Similarly, the annual poundage 
allotment would be the annual acreage allotment multiplied by the yield per 
acre and, therefore, reflects the extent of the overage or underage for the pre- 
ceding year. 

Under this system, the base acreage allotment for each farm would be estab- 
lished based on the proclamation of the amount of the national marketing quota 
by the Secretary. The annual acreage allotment and the annual poundage al- 
lotment would, however, be established by the grower or growers on each farm. 
Therefore, increases in yields per acre on individual farms would not necessi- 
tate across-the-board reductions of acreage allotments. This system assumes 
that the yields per acre for the individual farms would be fixed one as to the 
other to the same extent that acreage allotments are fixed one farm as to 
another. Therefore, failure on any farm to produce the amount of the annual 
poundage allotment because of adverse weather or underplanting would increase 
the allotment for that farm for the next year. Conversely, the production of 
more than the annual poundage allotment would reduce the allotment for the 
next year. Accordingly, the incentive to plant more than the allotment with 
the expectation of destroying the excess would be largely eliminated. Also, the 
extraordinary incentive which is present under acreage controls only to maxi- 
mize the yield per acre without regard to quality and other factors would seem 
to be eliminated. 


FLUE-CURED TOBACCO: COMPARISON OF ACTUAL 
SUPPLY WITH COMPUTED RESERVE SUPPLY LEVEL 


Marketing Years 1951-52 to 1956-57 
MILLION LB 


3,600 Actual supply 


3,400 IN ere 


— 


‘Computed’ 
“=<.__ reserve supply level* 


=e a= ma ee 


+ ~~~—~NA 
1951-52 1952-53 1953-54 1954-55 1955-56 1956-57 


SUM OF 275% OF ANNUAL DOMESTIC CONSUMPTION AND 165% OF ANNUAL EXPORT QUANTITIES, PLUS 5% 
THEREOF (AVERAGED FOR CURRENT AND PRECEDING YEARS). 


2,996 
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Flue-cured tobacco: Comparison of actual supply with coniputed reserve sup- 
ply level: This chart shows the actual supply level of flue-cured tobacco and 
a computed reserve to indicate a desired level of supply based on current rate of 
disappearance. In 1951-52, actual supplies of flue-cured tobacco were in balance 
with the desirable supply level. Since that time, total supply has continued 
to increase with significant increases in the last 2 years, even though allotted 
acreages under the marketing-quota program have been reduced in an effort 
to maintain supplies more in line with demand. In that same period, a decline 
in total use of fiue-cured tobacco has caused some decline in the desirable supply 
level. Total supplies currently at a record 3,681 million pounds exceed the de- 
sirable supply level by 685 million pounds. 
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FLUE-CURED TOBACCO: YIELD PER ACRE 
AVERAGES 1929-1953, ANNUAL 1954-56 


LB. PER ACRE 
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1,500 quota yield” 
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Flue-cured tobacco: Yield per acre, averages 1929-53, annual 1954-56: This 
chart shows the steady and consistent increase in yields per acre for flue-cured 
tobacco. From 1929 to 1953, 5-year average yields show a definite upward trend 
for each period. For the past 2 years, 1955 and 1956, there has been a significant 
increase in annual yields, reaching an alltime record of 1,624 pounds per acre 
for the 1956 crop. A comparison of actual yields with 5-year average yields used 
for computing marketing quotas (5 years preceding the year in which quota 
is computed) shows that for 1955 and 1956 increases in actual yields resulted 
in 240 and 310 million pounds of tobacco, respectively, over and above that which 
would have been produced on the same acreage with “proclaimed quota yields.” 
The 550 million pounds excess due to the extremely high yields represents 80 
percent of the total surplus of flue-cured estimated to be 685 million pounds at 
the beginning of the 1956-57 marketing year. 
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FLUE-CURED TOBACCO: ASSUMED PURCHASE REQUIREMENTS 
FOR FILTER AND NON-FILTER CIGARETTE MANUFACTURE * 


Marketing Years 1952-53 through 1957-58 
MILLION LB. (FARM SALES WEIGHT) 


Total requirements 


1952-53 1953-54 1954-55 1955-56 1956-57 1957-5 


@ LEAP PURCHASE REQUIREMENTS PROJECT A 21-MONTH STOCKS LEVEL ASSUMED TO BE MAINTAINED 
BY MANUFACTURERS IN LINE WITH ACTUAL CONSUMPTION. 
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Flue-cured tobacco: Assumed purchase requirements for filter and nonfilter 
cigarette manufacture: This chart illustrates the impact of filter cigarette pro- 
duction on the purchase requirements for leaf during the recent period when 
filter-tip cigarette consumption gained importance in the industry. The illus- 
tration is based on the assumption that (1) a 21-month stock level as of the 
beginning of the marketing year is the ‘“‘target’’ stock level by manufacturers, (2) 
filter cigarettes utilize different grades and qualities of leaf than nonfilter 
cigarettes, and (3) the estimated total production of cigarettes in 1956—57 to be 
about the same quantity as in the previous year but projected as 35 percent filter 
and 65 percent non-filter. Assumed leaf purchases for nonfilter cigarettes which 
represented almost the total leaf requirement of 774 million pounds from the 
1952-53 crop increased to a peak of 823 million pounds in 1958-54 and then 
rapidly decreased as filter cigarette consumption replaced the old-line non- 
filter brands. From the 1956-57 crop, leaf purchase requirements for nonfilter 
cigarettes were assumed to have reached a low of only 390 million pounds, repre- 
senting a reduction of 53 percent from the peak purchase requirements and are 
expected to decline still further during the 1957-58 marketing year to around 
345 million pounds. ‘Though there was about a 22-percent decline in total ciga- 
rette leaf purchase requirements from the peak year in 1953-54 to the 1956-57 
crop, a much greater decline was experienced in requirements for nonfilter 
cigarettes which was accompanied by a significant increase in requirements for 
filter cigarettes. 


Senator Scorr. Our first witness will be Mr. Eugene Mugge of 


Madison County, representing the Florida Farm Bureau Tobacco 
Committee. Will you proceed, Mr. Mugge? 


STATEMENT OF EUGENE MUGGE, REPRESENTING THE FLORIDA 
FARM BUREAU TOBACCO COMMITTEE, GAINESVILLE, FLA. 


Mr. Mucaer. Senator Scott, distinguished guests, and friends: 

Before I begin here, I would like to ask you gentlemen if it is pos- 
sible to try to neutralize your thinking in regards to this thing that 
we have before us and try to listen carefully for the next few minvtes 
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and let us see the facts about this case from both sides and let us put 
them on the balance scale of justice here and see which side has the 
preponderance of evidence, and let us see just exactly what the facts 
are, and I believe if you listen carefully to me for the next few min- 
utes, weighing things carefully, that each and every one will feel 
just exactly as I do right now. 

First, I would like to ask, please, those of you who are Florida 
tobacco growers just raise your hands, let us see how many of you 
there are here. 

(A showing of hands.) 

All right, and I hope everyone is in the same boat as I am. 

I am a tobacco grower and I have been for 22 years and I make 
my living on the farm, my living comes solely from the farm. 

Now, first, Senator, I would like to read to you the statements that 
have been prepared by the Florida Farm Bureau Federation Tobacco 
Committee and after that is done I would like to have the privilege, 
please, sir, of making a few pag remarks. 

The first statement that I have here does not pertain to the bill in 
question, it has to do with a slightly different matter but I would like 
to get that off my hands, if you don’t mind. 

Senator Scorr. Go right ahead. 

Mr. Mucor. All right, sir; thank you. 

(The letter from the Florida Farm Bureau Federation Tobacco 
Committee, referred to, is as follows :) 


MARCH 23, 1957. 
Hon. Kerr Scort, 
Chairman, Special Subcommittee of the United States Senate Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry, Washington, D.C. 


DEAR SENATOR Scott: We respectfully submit for the record the following 
statement relative to Senate bill No. 382: 

“It is our sincere and earnest belief that flue-cured tobacco of the so-called 
neutral classification, classed LL by the USDA tobacco grading service, should 
not be supported at more than 50 percent of the support price on comparable 
tobacco which is not placed in this special class.” 

The above statement was approved unanimously by the 8 members of a 10- 
man Florida Farm Bureau flue-cured tobacco committee attending a called meet- 
ing in Lake City, Fla., March 22, 1957. 

Respectfully submitted. 

FLoRIDA FARM BUREAU FLUE-CURED TospAcco COMMITTEE, 
By T. K. McCiang, Jr., Recording Secretary. 

Senator Ho.tLanp. May I ask a question? Does that mean you 
approve of the action recently taken by the Secretary of Agriculture 
in reference to this particular class of flue-cured tobacco which has 
been found to be relatively undesirable ? 

Mr. Mvueace. I believe the Secretary of Agriculture specified a va- 
riety. We were a little afraid to attack the problem for the named 
variety. Naturally all of us know this particular statement, I believe 
we know would lead towards those varieties that have caused a lot of 
this confusion and we were afraid to use the word “variety,” but 
actually it is in support of his thinking on that particular item. 

Senator Hotianp. Thank you. 

Mr. Mvecer. Gentlemen, I would like to say that this tobacco com- 
mittee, if I have not already said it, is composed of tobacco growers 
all through the State of Florida and we met at Lake City, Fla., on 
March 22 of this year and we weighed this thing pretty carefully and 
what I am about to read to you now is what this committee came out 
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with. This does not necessarily mean it is the policy of the Florida 
Farm Bureau but it is the Florida Farm Bureau’s tobacco commit- 
tee’s thinking. 

If you will all bear with me I would like to read this to you. It is 
a little lengthy and I hope you won’t get too bored. 


Marcu 25, 1957. 
Hon. Kerr Scort, 
Chairman, Subcommittee of the United States Senate Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry, Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Scott: We, the flue-cured tobacco committee of the Florida Farm 
Bureau Federation wish to submit the attached statement in opposition to Senate 
bill No. 1219. We wish to emphasize that we are speaking only as a committee 
since there has not been time for us to determine the desires of the entire mem- 
bership of Farm Bureau. However, on our committee are members from each of 
the major flue-cured tobacco-producing counties in Florida and we believe our 
sentiments are those of the majority of the flue-cured tobacco producers in our 
State. 

Respectfully, 
EUGENE MUGGE, 
Member and Spokesman for the Committee. 


I will pass that over to you gentlemen later. 


The flue-cured tobacco committee of the Florida Farm Bureau Federation 
meeting at Lake City, Fla., March 22, 1957, with 8 members of a 10-man com- 
mittee present, drafted and approved the following statement to be presented 
to a special subcommittee of the United States Senate Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry of which the Honorable Kerr Scott of North Carolina is chairman: 


STATEMENT 


We, whose names appear at the close of this statement comprise 8 of the 10 
members of the flue-cured tobacco committee of the Florida Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration. We are all long-time growers of flue-cured tobacco, and represent our 
county farm bureau on this committee. 


This statement says that we represent the county farm bureau. 
Well, we do in a sense. I do not know that we actually represent the 
entire thinking of each individual county farm bureau on this actual 
matter, but we are supposed to represent them in that particular. 


We are vitally interested, and have been for several years, in finding an 
answer to the distressing problem of the surplus flue-cured tobacco. However, 
after careful study of the proposed acreage-poundage allotment control as sug- 
gested in Senate bill No. 1219, we have agreed that we very much oppose this 
proposed legislation for the following reasons: 

1. Using the farm yield per acre established under the Soil Bank Act as 
the base yield is most unrealistic and discriminatory in that the farm yield can- 
not be lower than 80 percent of the county average or higher than 125 percent 
of that figure. This rewards those producing conisderably less than the county 
average and penalizes those who produce conisderably more than the county 
average. This is simply taking part of a high producers allotment and giving 
it to another. Low-producing farms are brought up above their actual average 
yields and high-producing farms are brought down as much as 500 and 600 
pounds below their actual average yields. This can be shown to be true from 
the records of any flue-cured tobacco-producing county in Florida. 

2. In some cases where farm work sheets have been combined and separated 
several times, a purely mythical, guessed-at figure has been used as the base 
yield under the Soil Bank Act. 

3. Even if actual yields were used, certain farms would be severely penalized 
due to almost total destruction of one or more year’s crop by hail, wind, barn, 
or even in some remote instances, packinghouse fire, etc. 

Little or no incentive would be left to encourage farmers to grow better 
quality tobacco or to increase his yield thereby reducing unit cost. This is 
particularly true in many Florida counties where the county yield under the 
Soil Bank Act are established at such low levels. Where the best varities and 
the right cultural practices are used— 
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and that is contrary to some statements made but I believe we can 
prove that in just a minute— 


it is an accepted fact that quality and yield per acre go hand in hand. 


I should bring in one thing that Iam afraid was left out; that is, 
where the proper varities and cultural practices were used. 


5. The base yield per acre for any farm would be frozen until 1960 at the 
figure set for 1957 under the Soil Bank Act. Then the yield would be the 
average of the preceding 6 years which would inciu.e 3 or 4 of the years when 
the yield was frozen. This would tend to hold yields at or close to those set 
a? in the first year which we objected to in our first reason, 

. Another situation which causes us considerable concern is that a number 
” gieieel have invested in expensive irrigation equipment, much of it unpaid 
for. We think all will agree that it will take the extra poundage produced by 
the irrigation to pay for this equipment. Holding the yields down as provided 
in this legislation will work an unjust hardship on these farmers who have 
tried earnestly to produce a uniformly fine quality, high production per acre. 

7. In addition to the above-listed objections, we are convinced that any pro- 
gram including poundage allotments would be extremely complex and difficult 
to administer, would increase the possibility of intentional, as well as un- 
intentional, violations of regulations, and would result in considerable addi- 
tional cost of administration. 

For the above reasons we respectfully urge your unfavorable action on the 
proposed legislation. We are sincerely grateful to you for your interest in 
legislation which affects the flue-cured tobacco growers and will appreciate 
your careful consideration of our request. We stand ready to assist your com- 
mittee in any manner within our means to arrive at a satisfactory and equitable 
solution to our flue-cured tobacco problems. 

Respectfully, 
FLUE-CURED ToBacco COMMITTEE OF 
THE FLoRIDA FARM BUREAU FEDERATION, 
By T. K. McCLane, Jr., Recording Secretary. 


ROLLCALL OF MEMBERS OF COMMITTEE AT MARCH 22, 1957, MEETING 


Present: L. L. Doke, chairman, Alachua County; Eugene Mugge, Madison 
County; J. E. Barrington, Suwannee County; John W. Snider, Lafayette 
County; W. O. Cannon, Gilchrist County; Hilton F. Jones, Dixie County; W. T. 
Jackson, Columbia County; P. C. White (ex-officio), member, board of directors, 
Florida Farm Bureau Federation and representing Hamilton County. 

Absent: S. A. Bryan, Union County; M. T. Miller, Hamilton County (repre- 
sented by Mr. White). 

Now, gentlemen, I was very much surprised, and I am speaking 
now personally, I am through with acting as a committee, I was per- 
sonally very much surprised to find out that we have a technician 
from the Department of Agriculture here today that has consider: ible 
training and to find that we have charts that have been brought in 
here that have been prepared by technicians who attempt, it seems, 
to prove a certain point, but I believe that I can take that same chart, 
gentlemen, and show you farmers here that if this is adopted, that 
you are going to be hurt. 

All right. Our first argument is simply this, that the way the soil 
bank yie ‘1d is set up fora farmer right now is diser iminatory. 

Well, how could that be? Well, to begin with, there is in my county 
and every other county in the State of F lorida set up what is called 
the county normal yield. In my county it is just a little bit above 
1.200 pounds per acre, and the neighboring county and Jefferson 
County, and I have this word from the president of the Florida Farm 
Bureau, that his county is not that figure. 

Now, this maximum that they use, this figure of 1,500 pounds per 
acre, we would assume in looking at that, “Well, that is pretty good 
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if we are all going to have something like that, it won’t be too bad, 
we won't be in too bad shape,” but actually the actual figure in my 
county and Jefferson and others for the top producing farms would 
be just a little over 1,500 pounds per acre. 

An right, what happens? Some farms have been brought down 
as much as 500 or 600 pounds and the most that they could sell would 
be 1,545 pounds per acre without. being penalized on the acreage basis 
the next year. : 

That gentleman said that the high-producing man is the one that 
has been causing all of this trouble. 

Now, the extension service in Florida never has advocated these new 
varieties, the 139 and 140 in Florida, they never did say that that was 
what you were to plant, they always said, “It is under consideration, 
we are studying it,” and I believe that the county agent will verify 
that, gentlemen, that this 139 and 140 is what caused a great bit of 
all of this confusion. They say that this high yield of these varieties 
is at the sacrifice of quality. 

Well, I know otherwise from the fact of my own personal point 
of view, that the highest yield that I have ever had personally accord- 
ing the American Tobacco Co., in Live Oak, Fla., and the Export 
(o.—and I am not bragging personally, I am just telling you what 
can happen—they said that the best crop of tobacco sold in Live Oak 
that. year in the local warehouses, that one of the top prices, 64 cents 
per pound, that was for the high-yield tobacco. 

And I want to tell you this, when they are giving us our base yield, 
that is a joke, because in the past 3 or 4 years—well, I mean, we are 
just beginning to realize what we need to do down here, whereas some 
of our neighboring States have been in this business for a long time, 
and they are a jump ahead of us, and they know exactly what they 
should be doing, whereas we are just beginning to realize that. 

But that is the fact, that is it, when quality went up, the poundage 
went up, and it was the type of tobacco that they want today, so we 
cannot see that the high-producing man causes all of this trouble 
every time. 

Senator Hotitanp. Mr. Chairman, I believe that the witness forgot 
to state the poundage that he produced that year. 

Mr. Muccr. That year it was a little over 2,100 pounds per acre. 

And I want to say this, gentlemen, the way my personal yield has 
been set up, it is a little over 1,300 pounds per acre. 

Now, he is going to say, “He is speaking from a selfish point of 
view.” Well, that may be part of my motives, but I have tried in all 
sincerity to analyze this thing, and see exactly where it goes, so that 
all of us can understand it and where we stand under it, and I am 
going to try to show you just from facts in just a minute that will 
prove to you 

Senator Scorr. May I ask the witness a question? On that 80 per- 
cent and 125 percent, if that was changed, would that be more accept- 
able to you ? 

Mr. Muace. Senator Scott, if you would pardon me for not answer- 
ing that right now, I believe I will get to that in just a minute. 

Senator Scorr. All right. 

Mr. Mucce. Now, what happens to the fellow that caused this 
county average to be so low? He is the man that, not so much by act 
of God, such as drought, hail, and other things, to a certain extent 
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he is the man—he really may not even be a farmer in the sense of the 
word, he may be an automobile dealer—and I know a lot of them who 
have little farms and small acreages, and they do not produce any- 
thing per acre, and their actual production has been down to 600 or 
700 pounds per acre. 

All right. Those men in my county have been raised up to almost 
1,000 per acre. And what was the first thing they did? When they 
found out they had so much base yield, they stuck that in the soil 
bank. All right. Gentlemen, what is difference between that and 
taking a part of his bank account from him, taking it away from him 
by force and putting it in my little old bank account, and say, “He 
has got plenty. I want you to have part of it.” 

Gentlemen, that is the same thing that this country has been paying 
billions of dollars to try to keep some foreign country from forcing 
upon us, and I do not believe there is a legislator in Congress that 
would intentionally want to force that kind of government upon us, 
or that kind of legislation upon us—sometimes those things are over- 
looked, and they fail to realize just exactly how the shoe is going to 
fit when it gets to their level, which is right on the ground. 

Mr. Lee Pryor. A question. Isn’t that soil bank based on the 
amount he has grown and sold for the last 2 years? 

Mr. Mucer. All right, sir, I am going to show you just exactly, if 
you will allow me. 

Now, I know the county averages, and in some counties—in mine, 
for instance, it is a little over 1,200 pounds per acre, and here is where 
the joker in the whole thing comes in, that 1f you had been producing 
above what is the county average, you can use what they call, or know 
as a factor—actually, Senator Scott, I would like to say that the 125 
percent is not exactly a true figure, because in some counties these 
yields had to be figured up or down, if you understand what I am 
talking about, to fit that county average so that it would not exceed 
the 125 or go below the 80 percent average. 

I had that from the office manager of the Madison County office. I 
don’t know too much about this thing, but actually you are not going 
to receive as your base yield at what you have been actually 
producing. 

The law in this particular bill says your base yield is what is now 
your present soil-bank yield. 

All right, right here this gentleman has a chart that just deviates 
slightly from the real facts on this matter of the soil bank yield. 

He says, and he brought it out a little more clearly than I, he says 
that your yield would be the average of the 3 high years in the past 
6, but the law in fine print says, “Your present soil bank yield.” 

Now, that is not in many cases—and I went into the office of the 
manager and he turned page after page, and he didn’t count them, 
one, two, three, four, five, but he took it page after page, and he says, 
“On this page there are seven farmers set up and factored up,” or 
they had been factored down to reach this county yield—on this page 
there is five, and on this page there is six, and there were a good many 
in our county that did not have the actual soil bank yield to go by. 

For the sake of trying to show you what would happen, this gentle- 
man representing the Department of Agriculture had used a chart 
which represented a man who had 4 acres, and so he says the soil 
bank yield was 1,500 per acre—mind you, in Madison County at the 
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extreme top, the top men would have a base year of 1,545 pounds per 
acre. But let us talk about, in the county, the middle ground. 

Let us say that this man had an 8-acre allotment, and he had two 
tenants out there and he had been growing over the years, these tenants 
had been growing 4 acres apiece, and the base yield was set up at 
1,200 pounds per acre. All right. So then they can sell 1,200 pounds 
per acre without their acreage being cut the following year. 

All right. Maybe one of the boys comes back from service and he 
is an energetic young fellow, and he does like the Extension Service 
tells him to do, and maybe he has even gone to school to learn agri- 
culture, and so he comes in and he tells pappy to step aside, he will 
take over. Pappy has been making a mess out of it, he doesn’t seem 
to be doing so good, so that boy with all of this energy, he comes in and 
he takes over. 

Well, now, through favorable growing conditions he gets 1,800 
pounds that year, he makes a difference of 600 pounds per acre, he 
has increased his yield 50 percent. What happens to that farm boy’s 
base acreage the next year? 

So, not only is it cut 50 percent, he is down to 4 acres, so what is he 
going tosay! He is going to say, “Jack, we haven’t enough tobacco 
allotment for both of us, so you knock off this year, you go back into 
the service or do the best you can, and maybe if we don’t do so good 
next year, we will get that 4 acres back, and then you can come Beck 
in and farm some of it.” 

In other words, gentlemen, we have a bill that tells us that we can 
eat this year, and maybe next year we won’t eat, we will just rest 
and see what happens. Gentlemen, I contend that we don’t need this, 
that we have had all over the county the machinery to handle this 
problem with, and somebody has failed to administer it properly. 

Now, let us see what happens. Every time—since 1939 the acreage 
controls have been put before the farmers to vote on to say whether 
or not they would have acreage controls and they voted upon them, 
we voted them upon ourselves and we gave the Department of Agri- 
culture the authority to regulate those acreage controls to fit our sur- 
plus as it was building up. 

This is not only true of tobacco, but through most of the other com- 
modities. 

All right now, what happened? There was somebody in that De- 
partment who failed to recognize the surpluses as they were growing 
up, as they were building up—maybe that was because of some pres- 
sure groups, or what have you, I don’t know what happened, but it 
happened with all of the commodities, a lot of them, anyhow, they 
failed as the years went by to keep an eye on that surplus, and on 
this acreage and to pull this acreage down along with the surplus. 

And so, consequently, all of a sudden, bang, you got it proper. 

Another thing that the Department of Agriculture did, and I am 
not speaking against the Extension Service, not one bit, but they paid 
men to come here to try to help us, to teach us things, to increase our 
yields, to follow better practices and so forth. I do not know whether 
the experiment station in the Carolinas advocated these new varieties 
or not, but I believe I am correct in saying that they did, but I don’t 
know. 

Well, anyhow, so they had the machinery to deal with these things, 
but instead of taking and using it and watching and analyzing more 
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carefully, they failed there. Instead they helped us to increase our 
production until we got into a mess. 

We have just this year taken a 20-percent cut and on top of that 6 
percent went into the soil bank. 

Senator Holland, I would like to say that the economy of the farmer 
in northern Florida is getting to the extent that he has become dis- 
couraged, and in many instances he is ready to quit, and that is indi- 
cated by the tobacco acreage that he has put into the soil bank, and 
that situation in the economy is reaching out not only to him, but to 
every tobacco man, it touches every man that sells not only tobacco, 
but the man who sells automobiles, and the man who builds, and the 
man who operates a bank. It is going to be felt by everybody unless 
we take a realistic view and work out something here that will not 
get him involved in such technicalities that he won’t now from one 
minute to the next what can happen. 

Senator Hottanp. One question. You have referred to the soil 
bank. Do you have available the figures showing the number of acres 
and the percentage of acres under production that went imto the soil 
bank out of the flue-cured tobacco acreage in Florida this year? 

Mr. Muaae. I don’t have those figures available, sir. I think that 
perhaps some 25 percent in my county went into the soil bank. 

Mr. Marruews. If the Senator will yield, we had before the House 
Committee on Agriculture that mformation which indicates that 
18,859 acres were allotted to flue-cured tobacco in Florida in 1956. In 
1957 there was an allotment of 15,093 acres. Of this amount in 
Florida, 3, 331 acres had been put into the soil bank this year, which 
represents 22.1 percent of the total acreage. 

Tobacco farmers will receive $766,520 for these acres. Those figures 
are as of March 1. 

Senator Hottanp. Thank you, Congressman Matthews. 

Now, basing your statement upon those figures, Mr. Mugge, do you 
believe that the reduction of the acres some 22 percent, and remem- 
bering that that is off of the acreage that has not been producing so 
heavily these past years, do you believe that acreage reduction this 
year will onthe Florida production to get back on a basis that will 
not an to build up surplus, but instead will tend to bring down 
surplus ¢ 


Mr. Mucer. Senator Holland, I am glad you asked that. If that 
had been ‘rue throughout the flue-cured tobacco area, that is, from 
here to Kentucky, then I think we would have been in pretty good 
shape, but what happened? Whereas in Florida there was 22 percent 
of the flue-cured tobacco acreage that went into the soil bank, the total 
percentage that went in throughout the flue-cured area was only 6 
percent. So consequently, where the real heavy production comes 
from, evidently they did not participate in the soil bank and as a 
consequence, 1 do not believe that there would be a difference of 6 
percent—in other words, that is what the soil bank will affect the 
flue-cured tobacco production, it is 6 percent of the total production 
of 1957. 

Mr. Marrnews. Mr. Chairman, I have figures. Would you like for 
me just to state them ? 

Senator Scorr. Go ahead, Congressman. 
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Mr. Martruews. The latest information for flue-cured tobacco 
throughout the whole belt as of March 1 is that there were 887,575 
acres allotted in 1956. In 1957 there were 712,601 acres; 45,243 acres 
had been signed in the soil bank, which means 6.3 percent of the 
total acres over the whole flue-cured belt. Flue-cured tobacco farmers 
will be paid $10,533,000 on the basis of these figures as of March 1. 
They may have increased since that time. 

Senator Hottanp. One more clarifying question. 

If I understood your statement, Mr. Mugge, it is to this effect, that 
if the flue-cured coaned acreage production throughout the belt had 
been reduced to such an extent as to be comparable to that in Florida, 
which was 22 percent, that then your answer to my earlier question, 
would have been yes. That the tobacco production would have in 
itself adjusted or gone far to adjust the problem of surplus; but that 
since the reduction in other parts of the belt has been so much less as 
of the present day an average reduction of just about 6 percent—you 
fear that that reduction will not be ample, will not be enough to correct 
the situation. Is that your statement ? 

Mr. Mucor. Yes, sir, that is correct. 

Senator Hotutanp. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Mucer. Now, gentlemen, two more statements and then I will 
quit, because I have already taken up too much time. 

First, taking you fellows that are growing tobacco and you have a 
small base yield of 1,100 to 1,200 pounds—I don’t believe that there 
is a man in the house that can get up and say that he is really making 
money with that production, or the kind of money that is really any 
compensation to him for the time that he has to put into that tobacco, 
when all he is getting is 1,100 or 1,200 pounds yield. 

And generally speaking, when your yields are that low, you are 
going to find that your quality is lower with it—there to be extremes, 
that is true, but the only way that you can continue living at home 
and taking care of your home and your families, Senator Holland, 
is that it is going to be this, that you are going to have to increase that 
10,000- or 11,000- or 12,000-pound yield up to the point that it is 
profitable to you to go out to do it. 

All right. If you accept this proposal that they have here, you 
have already limited yourself, presumably, to whatever is set up in 
your soil bank yield, or your acreage will be cut the following year. 
. Now, they say on the succeeding year, if you have a failure you are 
going to get a double allotment. Well, there are very few times that 
that happens, actually, to the bona fide hard-working farmer, a fail- 
ure. It does happen sometimes, but very few times where a man gets 
and really loses all he puts into it, but they say that if they happen 
then they are going to give him that increased acreage for that second 

ear. 

Well, as I say, there are very, very few times when that will happen. 

I don’t know how you people feel right now, but my personal feel- 
ing is simply this, that we should ask this distinguished body to give 
an unfavorable report on this. 

I recognize the fact that Senator Scott has done a lot of work on 
this and I appreciate that, but I believe it would be a detriment to the 
economy of Florida due to the fact that—well, one of the things, pri- 
marily, is the fact that we are in our infancy. We have low yields 
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already and we would have no incentive to try to better ourselves if 
we went under this program. 

Thank you, gentlemen, for your attention. I would like to say 
that I had prepared a statement from a good many of the farmers in 
Madison County and it was signed by the chairman of our ASC com- 
mittee in Madison County, it is just a statement of facts. 

Our county agent is here and he would not take sides on the matter, 
but he did have a statement with regard to the practice, how this thing 
applied in Madison County and I gave that to our friend, Mr. Mc- 
Clane, and he was to present it and it was misplaced but he said that 
he would mail the original to you, but I have these copies. So, Mr. 
Matthews, if you will take these, please, sir, I will pass them over to 
you and I thank you for your indulgence. 

Senator Hotxianp. If I may ask you just one more question before 
you leave, Mr. Mugge, I would appreciate it. And I am sure that our 
committee appreciates very greatly your statement and the work of 
your committee in making up this statement. I note that there were 
two members of the statewide committee which did not attend and 
participate in the preparation of the statement, namely, S. A. Bryan 
of Union County and M. T. Miller of Hamilton County. Now, that 
does not mean that they are opposed to your statement, does it ? 

Mr. Muace. No, sir. Mr. Miller had a representative here. Mr. 
Bryan lives a good distance off—I don’t know what happened but 
he had no statement one way or the other. 

Senator Hotuanp. There is no showing, then, of a minority of the 
committee 

Mr. Muace. No, sir, that vote when it was taken was 100 percent. 

Senator Hottanp. Thank you, sir. 

Senator Scorr. Before we go on to our next witness, I think it would 
be interesting to those present that each witness testifies as to how 
much his own tobacco allotment is. We would like to know what 
kind of tobacco growers we are hearing from as witnesses. 

Mr. Mucer. Well, some 30 or 35 years ago my grandfather pio- 
neered in flue-cured tobacco growing in Madison County and at times 
he grew up to as much as 75 acres and he went broke 1 or 2 times 
in the process of trying to establish that crop. At the present time 
that farm has an allotment of 10 acres, that particular farm. 

And one last word, I believe that the more simply we can keep the 
machinery to handle these things the better off we are as farmers. 

Senator Scorr. Thank you. 

Our next witness is Loran Terry of Suwannee County. Will you 
come up, Mr. Terry, and give us your post office address, please? 





STATEMENT OF LORAN TERRY, PRESIDENT, SUWANNEE COUNTY 
FARM BUREAU, O’BRIEN, FLA. 


Mr. Terry. My name is Loran Terry, Mr. Chairman, route 1, 
O’Brien, Fla. 

Might I ask just a question or two before I get into what I have 
to say ¢ 

Senator Scorr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Terry. We got a little bit confused now. This gentleman 
that explained the charts, he tells us that we are going into a new 
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law and the man that we just heard says that this thing will be set 
up under the same law as the soil bank, which ts the county average, 
and this man explained that it would be set up by individual farms. 
I wonder if we could have an explanation there. I don’t know 
whether we'all need it, but I do. 

Senator Scorr. Mr. Ellis, would you explain that? 

Mr. Enis. Yes, sir. Senator Scott’s bill provides for using the 
soil bank yield established for each farm. 

Now, those soil bank yields were established as follows: The first 
step was to establish a county yield and for that we used the 3 highest 
years out of the past 6, 1950 to 1955—1956 was left out, so it was the 
average of the 3 best years, 1950 to 1955, for each county. 

Now, that did not always jibe exactly with the sum of the 3 best 
years out of 6, for each farm but in general it did, there was a small 
amount of variation, but it was insignific: unt. Generally speaking 
the individual farmer had established for him under the soil bank a 
yield based on the average of the 3 highest years out of the 6. 

This 3 out of 6 method was designed to take care of the case where 
a man has a bad year or 2 bad years or even 3 bad years during the 
6 base years. 

The limits of 125 percent and 80 percent of the county average yield 
were included to reduce the variation between the high and the low 
yielding farm. Is that the answer to your question { 

Mr. Terry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Chairman and distinguished guests of the committee, being a 
native Suwannee Countian, living here my entire life, knowing only 
one occupation ; that being the one I love dearly—farming—I have no 
other training in no other field, and coming from a farm family this 
occupation I “just mentioned is the one that I feel is the type work 
best suited to me, and will add, the most pleasant work I could en- 
gage in. 

Farming over the past few years has been a happy experience for 
me up until 2 or 3 years ago when we began to get into a squeeze with 
higher prices being required to pay for the things that we buy, while 
on the other hand we received less for the products we sold. 

I own and operate a 260-acre farm and have a wife and two child- 
ren. The children are not very much help to me on the farm since 
they are both girls. Therefore, most of the work done on the farm 
is hired labor other than what I can do, myself. 

For many years, a farmer could pay for hired labor throughout 
the year and then realize a profit at the end of the year when he had 
a substantial tobacco allotment, but with reductions for 3 years 
straight, 5 percent cut in 1955, 1 12- -percent cut in 1956, and 20- percent 
cut in 1957, we tobacco growers have been consistently producing 
more tobacco per acre of a less desirable quality. I, personally, be- 
lieve that with additional cuts in acreage allotments, we farmers will 
still continue to produce more tobacco of this undesirable quality that 
has brought our market to its present crisis. 

In 1952 and 1953 on my 260-acre farm, I had an allotment of 
appriximately 4 acres. With the three cuts in acreage allotment, I 
now have 2.56 acres, which is such a small allotment it is very difficult 
for a man to produce this small allotment and still realize a profit at 
the end of the year. 
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During the year 1954, with this small allotment that I had, I 
suffered a 66 percent hail damage in addition to a 13 percent hail 
damage in 1956. With these two disastrous years, which lowered my 
average considerably, bringing it down below that of the county's 
average, it will atfect my future poundage-allotment if this proposed 
poundage-acreage control goes into effect. I will definitely be one 
who will suffer if this proposed law becomes a reality. 

However, in spite of the above statements—viewing this situation 
impartially, as a farmer and a man interested in the entire tobacco- 
growing belt, I am convinced that the poundage-acreage control for 
the flue-cured tobacco farmers in all belts would benefit the entire 
tobacco growing indsutry. 

The production per acre by years I have had, I have listed as 
follows: 

1952: 1,687 pounds per acre. 

1953: 1,644 pounds per acre. 

1954: 1,189 pounds per acre (66 percent hail damage). 
1955 : 2,049 pounds per acre. 

1956: 1,344 pounds per acre (13 percent hail damage). 
Highest 3 years of the past 5: 1,793 pounds per aere. 

Senator Scorr. Thank you very much for your statement, 

While we are waiting for the next witness to come up, we want to 
announce something which you probably have already heard, that 
we are going to have a fish fry at noon and all of you are invited. 
This has been furnished through the courtesy of the Suwannee County 
Chamber of Commerce and Junior Chamber of Commerce, the Su- 
wannee County Farm Bureau, the Live Oak Kiwanis Club, the Live 
Oak Rotary Club, and the Live Oak Lion’s Club, acting as our hosts 
today, at 12 o’clock. In other words, that will be the time to take 
off, so let us try to get through. 

Our next witness is J. KE. Barrington of Live Oak, Fla. Will you 
come up, Mr. Barrington, please, and give your home address? 


STATEMENT OF J. E. BARRINGTON, LIVE OAK, FLA. 


Mr. Barrineron. Mr. Chairman, distinguished committee, my 
name is J. KE. Barrington, route 5, Live Oak, Fla. 

Senator Scorr. I like to hear that, “Route 5,” because then I know 
that you are RFD folks, because I am on an RFD myself. 

Will you proceed, Mr. Barrington ? 

Mr. Barruneron. As a farmer, I have been in Suwannee County 
since 1917 and I operate a farm, a 520-acre farm. At one time I had 
12 acres of tobacco allotment and at the present time my allotment 
is 8.03 acres on this place. 

Now, [ want you just to figure this—and these are thoughts that 
have come since I made up this statement, about reducing the acre- 
ages, that we can handle the situation. 

I have 8 acres and if I come down to 5 acres and I have to handle the 
situation, it still suits me because I can produce on smaller acres better 
than I can produce on large acreage. 

Now, I am not favoring this at all, I want to let you know that I am 
saying that I am not in favor of this. I am in favor of cutting down 
the production and to meet the needs so that we will receive a better 
price for our stuff. 
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I think that if this is going to be put in, that it would be better 
on some other commodities, because you know, our tobacco program 
is the program that we have and this takes our freedom away, the 
program does that we have, but it does give us something so that 
we can purchase this high-priced stuff that it takes to get our crop in. 

And I know that I was farming, growing tobacco when it was 
turned loose, many of you here were growing tobacco then when 
that was turned loose, that one year—and, you know, I remember 
that I got in line one afternoon some half mile away from the unload- 
ing place at the platform, some of you know where it is, close to the 
First Baptist Church, and I couldn’t get in and the next morning 
about sunup I go again to that place to unload and they would not 
accept my tobacco in the place, so I just pulled out and stored it some 
place until they could take it. Now, things like that were hurting the 
farmers all over and all of the farmers, as you know, were abegging 
for relief and so we had the referendum and we voted this on. 

At the present I think it is all right, mighty good, I mean, to grow 
smaller acres and get more for our tobacco, but now they come here 
with this proposed bill which is the acreage and poundage and I have 
heard that discussed here this morning. 

Now, with this here acreage-poundage, there is somebody that is 
going to get hurt and if you remember, we had this acreage-poundage 
way back in 1936, 1937, 1938, if I make no mistake, and you remember 
what happened. Many of you folks here know what happened when 
us folks were aselling poundage. 

Well, I understand him to say that this time it won’t be this way, 
and I got some information when he was explaining this chart which 
I am mighty glad of to get. I remember about that time before, I 
know folks that sold, that didn’t make anything on the tobacco at 
all, or very little, they got out here and they sold the poundage and 
they got this or that price, depending upon what the seller and the 
buyer—sometimes it was 8 cents and sometimes it was 10 cents, and 
sometimes 4 cents—well, we know, we can glimpse over that, and see 
what comes out of that. 

Well, that is not a very good way of doing things, I don’t think. 
I think that we should have price in making as_much poundage as 
we want, as much as we want to make, as long as I stay in the bound- 
aries of my grade. I would just like to go back to 1928, the first crop 
that I made, and I have been growing it ever since that time, we had 
put the tobacco in and we had the demonstration agent, and we gave 
him 10 percent of the crop to learn us how to grow tobacco, and we 
had 30 inches in the drill and the stems were so big, as big as my 
thumb, trying to get the poundage, and we did not get the quality. 

That was not the grade that they wanted, so we learned from the 
Extension Service, they sent down a man to advise us. 

They advised us to thicken up our tobacco, which we did, and then 
we learned to have our soil analyzed, so that we could give it a better 
fertilizer for this soil, and for this crop, and today we are making 
« much better grade, and it seems like—well, I have looked over the 
warehouse in this area where it was loaded, and you can just look 
around in the warehouse and see how much better it looks than it did 
a few years ago. 

I just heard this fellow make the statement a little while ago that 
high production ordinarily and high grades went along together, and 
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I heard the statement that, I believe, they objected to the variety 
these three varieties that pr oduced this inferior grade and I have ben 
some folks say that those varieties do not have the grade, the grade 
that they want, and so I would say, omit these varieties that make 
that kind of a tobacco and still let our support price remain as it is, 
because if you lower the support price on these trashy tobaccos or 
undesirable grades, why, then when we lower that—you will have 
some of us in the other desirable varieties, you know that is what 
we will have, and so I am glad that this proposed bill mentions varie- 
ties, the 139 and the 140 and the 244, 1 beliens is right—so that I think 
it would be best if this or something similar to this goes through to 
specify these three grades, and that will keep it off these other grades 
or, what I mean, varieties. 

When I heard about this some 2 years ago, I guess is when it first 
same out, right then I made up my mind I did not want this. Well, 
I did not. And I still don’t want it today, now that we are thinking 
about that now. 

And if I had by accident some of this variety on my bed, I would 
not set it out, knowing what I heard about it, and I don’t have it and 
I didn’t have it last year or the year before, and so I think that if any 
farmer, I believe, would stay with the variety, then they would expect 
more money — of it, and not be growing something that is not 
wanted, just as I don’t want to fatten a steer or a hog or anything 
that, if it goes to market, it will be turned — rejected, that is 
the way to consider it, that is the way this is. I don’t want to raise 
tobacco that will be rejected by them. 

Now, when it was turned loose—I tell you folks, if it is turned 
loose—there is no expectation that it will be turned loose—I don’t 
believe that would ever be voted, why, then, I don’t know that I would 
grow tobacco. I would just as soon go in for steers or hogs. I would 
just as soon sell at low prices on hogs sooner than with tobacco, because 
it is very expensive to grow tobacco now, much more expensive than it 
was when I started. When I began with tobacco, you could take $50 
an acre and grow a crop of tobacco, and if you got $100 an acre, then 
you were making a profit, but today you have to have $800 to $900, 
to try to get a profit out of it, and there are very few folks that does 
that. 

Now, I have given this matter very serious consideration and I 
feel like I would not be for it, and that this will not be for the good of 
the flue-cured tobacco growers over the entire belt, for this poundage 
and acreage bill to pass. 

Now, I believe there can be something worked out of that. And 
there is something else I am thinking about. Did you know we have 
numbers of farmers in Florida and this county that has never growed 
much poundage? I had a fellow tell me a few days ago that we still 
ought to give it plenty of distance, 25 to 30 inches—honest to good- 
ness, you cannot make the grade that way. If you cut your fertilizer 
down, then you can get that. That is all right, but whenever you 
grow it that way, then, of course, we get the poundage on it and a 
certain percentage is all right, but your poundage comes from the 
stems, and things like that, and not from what you want. 

You don’t get what the manufacturers want, the flue-cured tobacco, 
you can’t do that this way. 
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So, in doing this, why, I think that we should better our grade, 
and I think it would be well for that fellow who does try to grow 
poundage and grade, I do believe that he ought to be taken care of— 
I believe it was around 1,500 pounds per acre as the average, and 
there is the 125 percent for the increased yield, is that right, and 80 
percent for the law—but, now, you look at the man that does not 
produce much, I used to know a fellow in this county who used to 
work his tobacco like this, he set it out, he plowed it up, and then 
he would walk out and go fishing and things like that, and, of course, 
he did not have no poundage, but that fellow is taken care of now in 
this, and so I think that the man who actually is trying to put it in, 
trying to make tonnage and also make the grades, I think there ought 
be something—in other words, if he has built it up, let him have 
that. 

Now, it takes money to operate, and I will tell you when you begin 
to operate and your income is lowered, then something has got to 
happen. And I have heard why some of them say, “I know w vhat I 
would do, I would hunt me another job.” TI have heard that said in 
committees and things like that. 

But I was rised up a farmer and I will continue to farm as long as 
I live. I enjoy farming—and let’s don’t take the pride out of farm- 
ing, high yields, and things like that, they have caused a surplus, 
we know that, and we want to cut out the surplus, and as long as 
there is a surplus—well, do we know this, that with a surplus our 
tobacco will sell for less money. I thank you. 

Senator Scorr. These figures in the bill of 80 percent and 12! 
percent can be adjusted if there should be adjustment. We are just 
trying to get some basis of discussion. 

Now, I was interested in the witness saying he wanted to stay in 
farming and expressing his interest in farming. I am one of those 
who used to grow tobacco, and I cut that out completely and then 
I grew cotton and I cut that out, and now I am trying something else. 
I am in the milk business now and in the poultry business, and I find 
that I am in just as bad shape in that as I was in tobacco. [Laughter.] 

Thank you very much, Mr. Barrington. Your prepared statement 
will be put in the record. 

(The statement referred to is as follows:) 


I have lived in Suwannee County since 1917, coming here from a neighboring 
eounty, Lafayette. I started growing tobacco in 1928 and have been growing 
it ever since. I operate a 520-acre farm and at present have no children at 
home able to help with this farm work and have to have hired help do every- 
thing that I cannot tend to myself. 

Over these years, my largest tobacco acreage has been 12 acres; my allotment 
is now 8.03 acres. For the past 4 or 5 years I have very much felt a financial 
pinch due to the fact that the commodities necessary to run a farm have gone so 
high and those that I sell are so low in comparison. 

I was growing tobacco in 1938 when a poundage-acreage law was in effect. 
There were many undesirable features in this setup and I am wondering if it 
will be possible to iron most of these out. 

I have given this matter very serious consideration, and feel that it will not 
be for the good of the flue-cured tobacco growers over the entire belt for this 
poundage-acreage law to be in effect. 


Senator Scorr. Our next witness is Mr. Royse Agner of Taylor 
County. Will you come forward, Mr. Agner, please, sir? 
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STATEMENT OF ROYSE AGNER, TAYLOR COUNTY, FLA. 


Mr. Acner. Senator Scott, and other distinguished Senators, Mr. 
Ellis, Congressman, and friends: I want you to know, as Mr. Mugge 
said, who 1s from Madison County, I just want you all to knew that 
I have been thinking as much about this as you. 

We were sort of arguing this on the way over, who would give this 
presentation, whether me or my colleagues, and Bishop, he was to 
give this and we talked about it and they made a move, but then it 
was finally passed to me and for that reason I am here before you 
to put our thoughts before you. 

Senator, I agree with Mr. Mugge that we appreciate the work the 
subcommittee has gone through | on this tobacco question. And we 
have thought long and hard about this tobacco situation and I will 
put it to you, to clear up or to anticipate, what I have to say is that 
we cannot look with favor on this proposed legislation and we have 

several points which, although they are not written out, I would like 
to bring up, and in effect follow along with what has. already been 
said, 

Number one, we feel like that in an acreage cut, acreage control, 
the fellow who produces the lowest pounds “of tobacco per acre is 
already more severely penalized than a person—I got that turned 
around, the fellow who makes the biggest pounds of tobacco per acre, 
he is more penalized than the person who does not produce as much 
tobacco per acre. 

For instance, if farmer A produces constantly 2,000 pounds of 
tobacco per acre, and if farmer B constantly produc es 1,000, then if 
there is an acreage cut of 0.2 acre, then farmer A would suffer 0.2 
times 2,000, or 400 pounds, and farmer B would suffer half that 
amount. 

We realize and it is commonly conceded that to begin with the 
lower producers, and Mr. Barrington has described, “would auto- 
matically be brought up in the pound: age allotment, and the higher 
producer would, over a period of time—well, the lid would be put 
on him and he would not produce as much, and now, that is true, 
because, according to the chart on the stage there, his production, his 
poundage, if he was able to sell, would remain the same. But, gen- 
tlemen, along the lines of what you were saying, Senator, on our 
home, our farm, just as a matter of interest to you, we don’t have 
any income by farming and I am the farmer, having four daughters, 
and we are in the poultry business, selling eggs and tobacco and hogs. 

With tobacco, let me ask you, if you made a crop failure 1 year 
on 4 acres, then would you be in shape next year to produce 8 acres 
of tobacco, would you have the barn and the machinery and the 
packing room and all of those other things that you need, could you 
anticipate running your farm at 8 acres ‘if you failed 1 year. 

To show you what I mean, suppose I am raising chickens and say 
that I lose all of my baby chicks through some disaster like a failure 
of something electrical and so on. Pag I ordinarily brood 1,500. 
Then, next year do I brood 3,000? I do not. It does not work that 
way. I would have to have more buildings, more equipment, more 
labor, and so forth and so on and a host “of other requirements in 
order to counteract that loss of 1 year. 
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Now, on tobacco, we like it the way it is. If 1 year we make only 
only 900 pounds per acre on 4 acres, the next year we do as we do 
every year we shoot for the moon. And I know it doesn’t jibe with 
the market and all of those things, those would tend to level it out 
over a period of years, but we could not do it by doubling our acres, 
at least in my opinion we could not. 

Another point along that line that Mr. Mugge touched on. We are 
spending too much money to keep up with—well, it sort of addles 
me to read in the paper the money we are spending abroad to try to 
keep out the very things that we are growing closer to here all the 
time. Under acreage controls, you do leave with every man the same 
chance to make as much as he can with that acreage, and if there is 
a cut, he takes the cut along with the other man. This just moves 
one step further from everybody’s right to produce. 

Another point that we have talked about and wondered about when 
we came over here this morning, and I know it is made in all sin- 
cerity, and nobody is carrying on about it, but I still don’t under- 
stand it, this business of the undesirable tobacco. 

Here in this area are we producing undesirable tobacco? It does 
not show up in the stabilization receipts. And, to follow Mr. 
Mugge’s example and give you figures, in 1955 on our farm at home 
we made something over 2,000 pounds per acre and I would like to 
tell you exactly what, but I actually don’t know, but that tobacco 
averaged about 51 cents a pound on warehouse receipts, and I got 
them down the other day and I looked back on the grades that were 
given by the stabilization and they were just the common, ordinary 
grades, B-4L, and B-5F and things like that, and in 1956 we pro- 
duced 1,707 per acre, and it brought 48 cents a pound. 

Frankly, I was satisfied with it, but my view has always been— 
we should have done better, don’t misunderstand, but we did not 
raise up and holler about it, but the best yields that we have had 
always have brought the most money per pound, so somebody will 
have to explain to me in other words, in words of one syllable, this 
business of producing inferior tobacco that does not bring in the 
cents per pound, because our experience in our county as far as I 
have observed is that any time a farmer makes an outstanding yield 
in pounds, he always brings in an outstanding price. 

Now, the other point is, and I don’t know that we can answer this, 
it is so foggy, and I have heard a lot of talk, too, about it, but is 
there to date any surplus of desirable tobacco over and above what is 
normal, or is it tobacco that is stored that, if you will permit me an 
exaggeration, it might as well be cornhusks that the tobacco people 
say they don’t want? 

Well, what about it? Can we through passing a law insure a man 
will make money growing something that people don’t want to buy ? 
Just think about it. Can we through passing a law insure a farmer 
can make a profit producing something that is not salable, that is, 
as Mr. Barrington said, like a hog that is rejected or a steer, and so 
on? 

I have corresponded recently—although of course I will say that 
I am very limited in what I know about tobacco and tobacco people 
elsewhere, but there are a couple of buyers in North Carolina which 
are good friends of mine and they said they bought tobacco here that 
we ordinarily grow, they thought it was going to sell good this year 
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and I wrote them and I asked because I had read so much in the 
press and I heard so many statements of growers about the wrong 
kinds of tobacco and the spacing and so on and about using less 
fertilizer and so on, I asked him what to do, I asked them and they 
said that as long as you grow the kind of tobacco you have been 
growing you will be all right and on that kind of tobacco, I have al- 

‘eady told you, we have made these high yields—we may make some 
ca ones in the future, but we have the expectation and the hope 
which I believe every man in this room has, of making some high 
ones, too. 

These tobaccos that Mr. Ellis spoke about that are under test, about 
those that are growing to the ceiling and that have the greatest num- 
ber of leaves, I have forgotten just how many—you know, some folks 
are saying, can we really. regard that as being tobacco? I believe that 
the president of one of the big tobacco companies said that it was 
doubtful whether that could be called tobacco. I see somebody leav- 
ing now—if I am lying, you better call me right now, but I believe 
that appears in the press statement, and it is something to think 
about. 

As I said, we have been coached down here to stay away from it, 
even the ones that have been growing it—and I tell, folks, I am sort 
of ashamed to Manet it, but I ordinarily sell tobacco at V aldosta, Ga., 
and last year I did get there about daylight, last year—there was a 
semitruck from another State and that semitruck placed about three 
rows of tobacco across the warehouse and the warehouseman, who is 
very friendly, he and I, he used always to be complaining about what 
a mean row of tobacco that was, real mean, and so I would say, 
“What is wrong with it?” and he says, “Well, it comes from so and 
so and it is too light, the companies don’t want to buy that.” But 
not one of our rows looked like that, it looked different, it might as 
well have had placard on it proclaiming what it was—well, I don’t 
know much about this, but you could easily see that these three rows 
were very different from that which was grown up in those places 
neighboring to Valdosta. 

Another thing that sort of strikes me, and I am just thinking out 
loud now, is this business of not selling the trash. Now, I know that 
proposition, not to sell trash, it comes up every time that the farmers 
get together, that if we will just hold off our trash, if a fellow has 
got 300 pounds over, he would hold off the trash—well, you sure 
would. Frankly, if you got a few trash—it could be pretty good 
trash, but sometimes you can’t tell the difference, between bad trash 
and good trash, but if you got some tobacco—and this is often pro- 
posed in favor this poundage control which we are not in favor of, 
-_ three representatives of ‘Taylor County, if you get 300 pounds of 

rash and you say, “Next year I won’t sell it next year because I will 
ae 300 pounds of good tobacco’ "—well there is a old saying, that a 
bird in hand is worth two in the bush and I don’t know whether it 
would really work to keep down your low-grade trash off the market or 
not. I don’t know, I am just sort of thinking and wondering but it 
always strikes me that that is not a very good, not a very plausible 
argument in favor of poundage control. 

I would say again that we believe and we hope that the majority of 
you—I know that there are folks here that have got allotments large 
or small in all sorts of situations, and there is a man here whe is a 
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whole lot older than I am and some who are younger than I am and 
we are all faced with this same concern, we are in a business produc- 
ing commodities and we are concerned with producing those so that 
they will insure a price that will bring us a profit for growing it. We 
like growing it but as another fellow remarked not Jong ago and it 
made a great impression on me, we can like our work but—and we 

can get a great deal of pleasure out of it—but this other fellow said 
that pleasure without profit won’t make you a living. 

I cannot see any wisdom in foregoing our ordinary acreage con- 
trols in favor of something that we do not understand, that we feel 
would be full of difficulties and matters for adjustment and probable 
inequities and a lot of bad faith and ill feeling. 

I do not feel that junking our present program which allows every 
man the right to strive for the very best production he can attain, as 
long as it is salable—we think that little would be accomplished by 
the enactment of this legislation. Thank you. 

Senator Scorr. Did you state what your acreage allotment was? 

Mr. Acner. No, sir. This year my acreage allotment will be 14 
acres. That comprises my farm and my dad’s farm and rented farms 
of a little over 700 acres. 

Senator Scorr. Mr. Ellis, do you have a comment or is there a 
question you would like to answer while he is here ? 

Mr. Extis. In response to the statement about having a failure the 
first year on 4 acres, where the point was raised that if he had 8 acres 
next year, whether he could handle that. As a general proposition 
it is not normal to expect to be able to grow 8 acres next year—but 
you don’t have to. You can grow 5 acres for the next 3 years under 
this system. So it was my mistake in not making that point clear 
when I was going through the presentation. Or, of course, 2s long as 
the soil bank 3 is av ailable, you can grow 5 and soil bank 3. 

Now, touching upon this other point of the varieties, you people in 
Florida and in Georgia have been very wise and your extension serv- 
ice and your county “agents have been very wise in laying off of 139 
and 149 and 244. Those are new high- yielding varieties, and if the 
market were going in the direction of the milder king-size cigarette 
without filter tips, they would have been good varieties to grow. 

But the market did not go that way. It went the filter-tip direc- 
tion which takes tobacco with more flavor and body. Tobacco of 
those varieties would be desirable if the market had not changed. 

But even if there had been no change in demand with the pressure 
on yields, yields will move up and acres will come down. This is 
some‘hing for you growers to decide. I am not here arguing for or 
against it, 1 am just explaining it. It is your program and you have 
the responsib'lity and it is for you to decide, whether you want this or 
not, and whether the yields are to be forced up and acreages down or 
whether you think some other method would be better for you. It is 
your program, it is your market, it is your tobacco and I am only 
here, as the Senator pointed out, I am here as a technician to present 
the way this bill would operate if it is enacted into law and if two- 
thirds of you voted in favor of this method in a referendum. The 
bill provides for you receiving your acreage and poundage allotment 
before you vote so you would be able to vote with full knowledge. 

You are here to discuss today whether you want an onportunity 
to vote on it with the full facts before you before you voted. 
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Senator Scorr. Our next witness is Mr. Henry Ward of Suwannee 
County. : 
Will you come up, Mr. Ward and give us your home address? 


STATEMENT OF HENRY WARD, LIVE OAK, FLA. 


Mr. Warp. Mr. Chairman, and Members of the Congress, friends : 
Now, I was impressed a while ago by hearing Mr. Ellis go over these 
charts and explain this program, and I had a little difficulty hearing 
him, but I think that everybody will be able to hear me and I will 
try to talk real loud. 

Now, you know, there is one thing that stood out in what was in 
this discussion what it really means to me, and that is that the De- 
partment of Agriculture, they want to have power, authority over 
business and over our lives, and I think, I tell you right now, I am 
beginning to view this with grave concern, I view with alarm people 
that continue to ask for more power all the time. 

It reminds me of a story about the farmer who one day was out 
talking with one of the old Negroes working for him, and they were 
talking about some of the economic conditions that they were faced 
with, and this old Negro, he says, “ You know, Mr. Boss, it looks to me 
like one of the best answers to all of these problems would be to divide 
up all of the money in this country, there is a tremendous amount of 
it, and divide it up equally with everybody so that everybody would 
get along good.” 

And the boss said, “Yes, but; Mose, then in 2 or 3 years we would 
have it all back.” 

And he says, “Yes, but, Boss, in that time it would be time to 
whack it up again.” [Laughter.] 

So, believe me, if we continue to grant our rights over to the 
Federal Government, one of these days some smart aleck is going to 
come along and he is going to force us to divide up equally every- 
thing that we have with our neighbors. 

You know, I am one of those unlucky fellows who usually gets 
the floor just before noon or just before quitting time, just —. 
time to go home, but I believe that I have got plenty of time to go 
over the things that I have prepared here. 

I had time, because Mr. Crews the other day asked me to testify 
in this program, and he says, “Henry,” and I tell you that he knew 
about what I was going to say, “We want you to prepare a state- 
ment.” 

Well, I have seen too many people go to sleep while smarter men 
than I am have read their speeches—well, if you want me to quit 
talking, why, you just quit listening to me and I will go and sit 
down. 

My present tobacco allotment is 11.63 acres, and that is on about 
800 acres of land. About 750 acres of that is cleared, cropland, 

I am a farmer from the New Harmony community here in Suwan- 
nee County. I grow tobacco, grain, seed, and beef cattle. I own 
the farms that I operate and I do not ask for any Government 
subsidy to do so. So, I feel free to get some of the things off my 
chest I have been thinking about for the last few months. 

There are many things I would like to discuss with the Members of 
Congress here today, but will try to confine my remarks to farm 
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problems. I do not mean to criticise anyone who pees in any 
of our farm programs. I suppose we have to have them for the 
present, but surely we should look forward to the day when we hope 
we farmers or no other group of people in this country will need to 
be subsidized by the Federal Government. 

During the last few months, I have heard and read many answers 
to our farmers’ problems. I have yet to see or hear anyone offer a 
plan because they believe it is right. Isn’t that strange, because 
most of us agree that there is a higher law that man’s laws must be 
squared by if they are to endure? All of us want prosperity—that 
is one thing we can all agree on. In fact, we sometimes want to be 
prosperous so much that we forget about our neighbor. Most of us 
agree that we cannot have true prosperity unless capital, industry, 
labor and farmers make a fair profit. All of these economic groups 
are prosperous today except the farmer. Some of our businesses 
close to the farmer are beginning to see signs of a depression. In- 
dustry and labor cannot expect to continue to prosper at the expense 
of the farmer. 

I wonder, sometimes, how many of us realize how dependent we are 
upon. each other. Every time we flip a light switch, turn on the 
ignition to our car, truck or tractor, or go to buy groceries—it should 
teach us that we need and depend upon our neighbor. 

It seem to me that if a balance of purchasing power could be 
maintained between industry, labor and agriculture—barring a na- 
tional disaster—we would be assured of prosperity. Congress should 
act as a handicapper for capital, industry, labor and agriculture. 
We farmers cannot understand why Congress continues to let people 
deduct farm losses from nonfarm income. 

Now, I realize there are people present here today where we might 
begin to step on some of your toes, but, you know, you fellows are 
tampering with our paychecks. You know, you can educate a fellow 
and he-can get.all kinds of religion, but when you begin to tamper 
with his paycheck, brother, you are going to get a scrap out of him. 
But I am not mad with a living soul, and I don’t know anybody that 
I envy, but nevertheless some things are going to have to be corrected 
or we are all going to suffer a loss. 

There are thousands of people today who are using tax money to 
produce crops for which there is no market. I believe if this situa- 
tion were corrected, the farmer would need no soil bank program or 
any other subsidy. A 10-percent overproduction of peanuts, for in- 
stance, has been known to cut the price paid to the farmer 25 per- 
cent. More than 60 percent of the beef cattle in the United States 
today belongs to Hiebolb who do not make their living farming. Why 
are they in the cattle business, then? Here is the reason: They can 
buy cattle. with tax money, keep the cattle a year, deduct all the feed 
and labor costs, then sell them and pay a fraction of the tax they 
would have had to pay in the beginning. This is not fair to the per- 
‘son raises cattle for a living. 

It looks to me like that amounts to subsidizing the rich. 

There are approximately 3 milion full-time farmers in the United 
‘States today. Do you know that the Government could pension off 
every one of us at $100 per month with just part of the money we 
are giving to foreign countries and still have $14 million to give to 
each one of the 54 countries we are giving aid to this year? 


Pee apg ce cates 


to 
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We are not doing much for the farmer, are we? 

Surely, we sho uld plan and look forward to the day when the Fed- 
eral Government will not have to subsidize anyone. All of us are 
wondering what is in store for us in the future concerning our tobacco 
allotments. 

It is hard for us farmers here in Florida to understand why we can 
only grow 5 percent of the national flue-cured tobacco quota. We 
have at the present more than 60 acres of cropland for every acre of 
tobacco allotment here in Suwannee County. Certainly, no person 
who wants to be fair would want a law passed that caele take away 
from us and give to any other State any of our tobacco acreage, since 
Virginia, North and South Carolina grow more than 87 percent of 
the flue-cured tobacco in the United States. North Carolina, alone, 
grows approximately 67 percent or more of the flue-cured tobacco in 
the United States. 

For instance, our tobacco allotment for the entire State of Florida 
this year is 15,093 acres. North Carolina was allotted 469,285 acres 
of tobacco for 1957. Why is a change necesary in allotting the tobac- 
co acreage? Please let us examine the production of tobacco for the 
past 2 years. 

Our average production per acre here in Suwannee County has 
been between 1,300 and 1,400 pounds per acre for the past 3 years, 
because we have continued to grow the varieties of tobacco the tobac- 
co companies want to buy. You may recall that in 1955 Coker Seed 
Co. came out with this 139 variety of tobacco. 

This and several other varieties of tobacco proved to be undesir- 
able to the tobacco trade, causing the stabilization corporation to 
warn growers that these varieties ‘of tobacco would be supported at 
only 80 percent of the support price. Therefore we tobacco growers 
here in Florida grew but very little of this variety of tobacco. Every- 
one that I have talked with from North and South Carolina admits 
that 65 percent or more of the crop there in 1956 was planted in one 
of these undesirable varieties of tobacco. 

Let us see now what Stabilization did about cutting the price on 
these undesirable varieties on the 1956 crop. The Florida and 
Georgia average price for 1955 tobacco crop was $46.54 per 100 
pounds, for 1956, $48.65 per 100 pounds. All the rest of the States 
averaged $53.02 per 100 pounds in 1955 and $51.65 per 100 pounds in 
1956. You will notice that the average price on all this undesirable 
tobacco was within $1.37 per 100 pounds of the 1955 crop. 

Our county agent here in Suwannee County, Mr. Paul Crews, was 
in North Carolina recently. Farmers reported to him yields as high 
as 4,500 pounds per acre of this 139 variety of tobacco. Several peo- 
ple from North and South Carolina tell me that a large part of the 
tobacco crop this year in those States will be planted in 139 and 180 
varieties. 

Since Virginia, North and South Carolina grow 87 percent of the 
flue-cured tobacco, if they continue to grow these undesirable varieties 
of tobacco which produe e such high yields, it will cut us growers out 
here in Florida. 

You can readily see, when you look over the acreages, where, if 
North Carolina alone increases the average yield per acre 100 pounds, 


it would be several times the amount that we growers here in Florida 
got 
got. 
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Everyone I have contacted about this acreage-poundage program 
-being discussed here today feels that if this bill is passed, the years 
1955 and 1956 should not be used as base periods. We tobacco grow- 
ers here in Suwannee County contend, and the record proves us cor- 
rect, that the reason the national flue-cured tobacco quota has had 
to be cut 32 percent. in the past 2 years is that the States which grow 
more than 87 percent of the flue-cured tobacco continue to grow these 
undesirable high-yielding varieties. If the tobacco trade does not 
want this type of tobacco, it should not be supported at any price. 

The Department of Agriculture did not hesitate, recently, to reduce 
the support price on an undesirable high-yielding variety of peanuts 
that growers here in this country had been producing. 

We realize something must be done and much good can come of us 
working together. It is one of the best things we can do to assure 
us of success. I feel that we have forgot the most important party 
in the tobacco business here today, the buyer. 

The people I sell to are very important to me. Why not let the 
tobacco companies tell us what the value of these undesirable varieties 
of tobacco is in comparison to the approved varieties? Then what- 
ever it is, 50, 40, or 10 percent, let that be the support price for these 
undesirable varieties of tobacco and if there is no market for them 
remove them from the support price list. 

And, brother, that will take care of the production of this type of 
tobacco that is piling up our supply. 

This Mr. Benson already has the power to do. I for one am not 
in favor of voting the Federal Government any more power over our 
lives at the present time. 

Senator Hotianp. I would like to ask you a question. 

Mr. Warp. Yes, Senator. 

Senator HotiaNnp. You knew that the Department of Agriculture 
had cut the support prices for these less desirable varieties from 50 
to 45 percent of parity, did you not ? 

Mr. Warp. Yes, I am aware of that, Senator Holland. 

Senator Hotianp. Is that in line with the thinking you have just 
expressed ? 

Mr. Warp. Well, I don’t think that they are going far enough with 
it. You remember they said they were going to do last year—they said 
they were going to cut it 40 percent, but they did not do it. Now, 
somebody did not administer this program like it should have been. 
I don’t know what happened, but we have a representative here from 
the stabilization corporation and maybe he ought to explain to you 
what happened. Somebody did not do the job that he was getting 
paid to do, I am telling you right now, and I say that if the farmers 
here in this State had this kind of tobacco, I don’t believe stabiliza- 
tion would have supported at the price that it sold for in the Caro- 
iinas, and if I am wrong, I will eat those words—but, brother, you 
got to prove I am wrong. 

The freedom we enjoy here today was bought at a tremendous 
sacrifice on the part of many. Let us not continue to give it away. 
You can rest assured that if it is ever regained we will have to use a 
gun instead of a pencil. 

I thank you all very much for your kind attention. 

Senator Scorr. Any questions? 


CC —— —— 


om 
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Mr. Exuis. If I may, Senator, make a comment. 

Senator Scorr. Yes. 

Mr. Exvis. Mr. Ward, let me say at the outset that we confess to 
having failed to do the variety job in 1956. We attempted to do it 
on the y very basis your Farm Bureau recommended this morning and 
we failed. It is for that reason and in spite of the very diflic ult and 
distressing aspect of telling a man that 1f he grows certain varieties 
he will get a blue card, which means that he will be eligible for sup- 
port prices at one-half the regular rate, we feel that you people here 

and in Georgia, the farmers everywhere who have not gone into the 
less desirable \ varieties, are entitled to that kind of protection. That 
is why the Department announced that we plan to spare no effort to 
rigidly enfiitt eit. You will note that we are not trying to do in 1957 
what we tried to do in 1956, which was to penalize the tobacco after 
it was produced and put on the warehouse floor. 

We are trying to do it this year by getting the word to you that if 
you do it, this is what will happen. 

The reports we have received indicate that less than 2 percent of 
the growers plan to produce these varieties this year. 

As I say, we confess our failure in 1956 and that is one of the 
reasons the 1956 yield is not included in the proposal we are discuss- 
ing this morning. 

Senator Scorr. Thank you, Mr. Ellis. 

Our next witness is Mr. W. H. McManaway of Suwannee County. 
Will you come forward, Mr. McManaway, and give us your home 
address ? 


STATEMENT OF W. H. McMANAWAY, LIKE OAK, FLA. 


Mr. McManaway. Mr. Chairman, my name is W. H. McManaway, 
route 5, Live Oak, Fla. 

Senator Scorr. What is your tobacco allotment ? 

Mr. McManaway. My tobacco allotment—I would like to state I 
am not quite as big as some of the other fellows, it is 2.18. 

I would like to state that I do not irrigate. I was born in Ohio 
and I came to Suwannee County 18 years ago and I started my farm- 
ing occupation, except for 3 years that I was in the Armed Services. 
I farm 160 acres and rent 120 acres. I am married, have no children, 
therefore all the work is being done by my wife and myself. 

In 1954, two of my neighbors and I bought a tobacco cropper, as 
at that time we all had enough acreage to use one at a profit. Since 
then, we have kad acreage cuts until at the present time we can’t use 
it to any advantage. At the time we bought it, my acreage was 3.4; 
at the present time, it is 2.18. 

With my income being cut about one-third and living cost and 
equipment prices increased by one-half, we have to plant tobacco 
thicker on the acres that we have; also put more fertilizer per acre to 
try to make out, but this produces a low grade of tobacco which the 
Government does not want us to produce. 

However, in spite of the above statements, I am for poundage con- 
trol which will make a better grade of tobacco for sale on our good 
market and also the other flue-cured tobacco markets in the country. 


men, me 
92250-—-57-——-4 
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My allotments and yields per acre were: 





| Allotment | Yield per 


lenmianl Yield per 
acre acre 

















Acres Pounds Acres Pounds 
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1 Low poundage caused by dry weather. 


Senator Hotianp (presiding temporarily). Thank you very 
much. Will you put that small acreage into the soil bank this year 
or are you going to be producing again? 

Mr. McManaway. Producing; yes, sir. 

Senator Hotianp. I did not get you. 

Mr. McManaway. Producing. 

Senator Hottanp. Would you mind stating for the record the 
total amount of land you farm? You see, we are asking these ques- 
tions so that all of the other Senators on this committee who are not 
here and all of the 96 Senators as a whole, who will be trying to get 
the picture from what we have got in the record, can read the record 
and learn the situation. 

Mr. McManaway. One hundred and sixty acres. I rent 120 acres. 

Senator Hottanp. What do you produce other than the small 
acreage of tobacco? 

Mr. McManaway. C orn, peanuts, hogs, and cattle. 

Senator Hotianp. And how much of your total acreage is cleared ? 
How much of it is cropland ? 

Mr. McManaway. One hundred and sixty acres cleared land; 120 
acres woodland. 

Senator Horianp. I think that gives the picture rather clearly. 

Senator Scott, you are back. Would you like to ask anything 
further ? 

Senator Scorr. No. I have no questions but I would like to make 
mention of these people who are engaged in other kinds of occupa- 
tions and businesses charging off their losses by going into farming 
and adding to the surplus. 

We have got a bill introduced concerning this problem, trying to 
correct it. ‘There are a few of us who have that in mind and I don’t 
know how much support we will get on it, but I thoroughly agree 
with you on it, because that is what is happening all over the country 
where I live. 

I don’t think that they should do that. I think perhaps we 
should tax the lawyers and the doctors out of the farming business. 
They make us have a license for that, you know, before we can 
practice law or medicine. [Laughter.] And I have got brothers 
who are doctors and they are farming, too. They say they are not 
making money farming and I tell them to get out of it, make room 
for the rest res But I did not want to make a speech’ on that just 


yet. That is not “the purpose of our meeting here. 

We will now adjourn for lunch and we will try to get back at 1 
o’clock. Remember, we are having a fish fry and everybody here is 
invited and there is plenty of everything for you. This is one 
church that has more than one door, so you can go around to the 
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right and to the left, right outside of this building and eat plenty 
of this fish that they have been bragging about here, to show that 
you appreciate it, eat all you can, but not enough to make you go to 
sleep on the witnesses that we will have this afternoon. 
With that, we will adjourn now and try to get back at 1 o’clock. 
(Whereupon, at 12 o’clock noon, the subcommittee recessed, to re- 
convene at 1 p. m., the same day.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


Senator Scorr. The meeting will come to order. 

Will you come over here just a minute, Mr. Ellis? We have been 
asked, in view of the fact that some of these people did not hear you 
this morning, if you will go over the right-hand column again and 
explain it to them. 

Again, I want to point out to you folks that Mr. Ellis is from the 
Department of Agriculture and he has not been sent down here to 
argue about this thing but just to explain it to you so that you will 
thoroughly understand it. 

Some of you other folks have indicated that you want to be heard 
and you will all be heard, but we are going to have to hold you to 
time limits and we want everybody to save as much time as possible 
so that we can finish with everybody who has anything to say. We 
are, as you know, on a very tight schedule. 

So, Mr. Ellis, if you will just go over there again and give your 
explanation, and then after we have heard all of the witnesses we 
may ask you to come back then and, after you have heard these other 
witnesses, to go over this again to answer any questions that may 
have been raised. 

Mr. Ex.is. Thank you, Senator Scott. I very much appreciate 
your comments because I may appear to be personally enthusiastic 
about this. It is not my intention to do that. It is merely my inten- 
tion to explain how the provisions of the bill would operate, so that 
you will know whether you want the proposition or not. 

So, I will go over this example, this illustration that I went 
through this morning about the farm with a 4-acre allotment. 

Senator Scorr. In order not to encumber the record and since this 
will merely duplicate Mr. Ellis’ explanation of this 4-acre allotment 
farm, the explanation now can be made off the record. 

(Mr. Ellis made a presentation off the record.) 

Senator Scorr. Mr. Mugge, we asked this morning of another wit- 
ness if he considered these figures of 125 percent and 80 percent 
realistic and if they were adjusted, would that change his position. 
May L ask you that question ? 

Mr. Mvucer. Sir, I would not personally change. I do not know 
what the committee would do, but I know that ‘personally I would 
not agree to any limitation on a farmer as far as above or under his 
actual figure. 

Again, there are so many things that would be involved in what 
a farmer’s normal yields would be under or over these figures—for 
one thing, we have been through a period of approximately 5 or 6 
years of extremely dry weather. “J would like for each and everyone to 
consider just how this thing would apply to his individual farm. 
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Senator Scorr. And I would like to say at this point that we want 
from each farmer on this point as to how it affects him individually, 
not the whole program, and = would like to insist on that. 

Our next witness is Mr. James E. Wershow of Alachua County. 
Will you come forward, Mr. W ershow, please ? 


STATEMENT OF JAMES E. WERSHOW, PRESIDENT, ALACHUA 
COUNTY FARM BUREAU, GAINESVILLE, FLA. 


Mr. Wersnow. Mr Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I 
am the president of the county farm bureau and I farm 750 acres of 
land and I have 5 acres of tobacco. I also am a country lawyer prac- 
ticing law on the side. 

Now, I would like to have the concurrence of the good Senators 
here to say a few words myself and then call upon those of my fellow 
citizens who came back here with me to give a little of the grassroots 
thinking at that particular level. So I ‘think, therefore, if you will 
let me just say a few words and then I will call upon eac h individual 
for about 1 minute each, and I yield to them and probably I may 
summarize afterwards. 

Senator Scorr. You are going to try to hold them to the 1 minute? 

Mr. Werstiow. Yes. You have the final authori ity. I will do what 
I can. 

Senator Scorr. That is fine. You just go right ahead. 

Mr. Wersnow. Now, first of all, I don’t know whether to think 
that this will work or not. And, first of all, I want to say one thing, 
that if you start with a major premise you always come to a con- 
clusion and I think that all of us today here are starting with a major 
premise, we have started with the premise that we have got to do 
something about this particular situation. I think that is good and I 
think it is very constructive and I think the Senator deserves our ap 
preci ition for coming forth with his idea. 

3ut I thought then that we really ought to reexamine some of our 
premises before we try to reach conclusions, especially a conclusion 
that affects the income of all of us at this particular hearing as well 
as throughout the South. 

First of all, we have been talking about this increase in poundage 
for the individual farmer, and let us examine a few of these figures 
for just a minute to see how it comes about, in 1 year, in 2 years, in 
20 years. 

I have with me some information which was put out in the annual 
report of Tobacco Associates. I think that all of you know that that 
is the export organization that handles tobacco export sales for the 
Stabilization Corporation. 

Take a look, for instance, at these figures. The average yield in 
1934-38 was 856 pounds per_acre. By 1939 that jumped to 922 
pounds, and in 1946 it was 1,137 pounds. 

Then, when we come to 1953 3, it is 1,245 pounds and in 1954 we see 
1,261 pounds. 

And here comes a dramatic change. Look at 1955, 1,497 pounds. 
Tt jumped 200 pounds per acre in one year. And look at the next 
year, 1956, and you have got 1,623 pounds. 

I think those figures are worth analyzing and I think they mean 
something to those who are statisticians and I think we should try 
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to figure out what the source of the problem is before we attempt to 
solve it. 

I do feel that these figures tell a very vivid story, they tell a story 
with regard to some particular areas that are growing tobaccos that 
gave them these high yields and I don’t think it is comparable to 
what we have in Florida bec: ause, let us take some other comparable 
figures which will prove this is not the story in Florida. 

Take the stabilization figures, the amount of tobacco that we put 
into the Stabilization Corporation during the last few years, and I 
think they are interesting figures, too. 

In 1952 we put in 3.1 percent of our tobacco. In 1953 it was 2.5. 
In 1954 it was 1.7. In 1955 it did jump to 12.5, but there was a reason 
for that, you will recall, they wanted to bolster up the market. And 
then in 1956 it was 4 percent. 

Well now, these two sets of figures do not come together. So, 
therefore, what do we have? 

We have a basic assumption, primarily, that we ought to go on 
this new system—where is the justification for that? Are there e any 
figures supplied to us from Florida—to back us up further on what 
I am attempting to say, let us see what a leading journal has to say, 
Tobacco, about this p: articular situation ? 

We have heard that we have got overproduction in the tobacco 
field. Possibly that is so in certain types, but I have got before me 
this magazine, Tobacco, the issue of March 15, 1957, which I got from 
Mr. Clark, the agronomist of our experimental station. 

In there there is an article—and this is subscribed to by all of the 
leading men in the export industry and I do not want to take the 
time now to mention all of their names, but they include those many 
of whom you know who are well known in the tobacco export field. 
And among them there ae J. D. Palmer, the vice president of the 
Jas. I. Miller Tobacco Co. A. Carr, president of the Tobacco Asso- 
ciation of the United St: rth and vice president of Dibrell Bros.; J. L. 
Parker, vice president of China American Tobacco Co.; Curtis M. 
Dozier, Jr., president of the Leaf Tobacco Exporters Association and 
counsel for the Universal Leaf Tobacco Co.—and there are more of 
them. 

They issued a statement with reference to the tobacco situation on 
February 12 of this year where they say that they feel that under 
the circumstances that there is not enough of the right type of tobacco 
available for export. 

So, just where does that lead us?) We have got two conflicting con- 
tracdic ‘tory reports. 

So we have here a situation in which we are placed, based upon a 
premise that we are producing too much, and apparently our general 
area is not responsible for it and yet we are being forced to carry 
the burden of the entire situation—in other words, in the general 
overall under the history methods, we came into the tobacco business 
a little bit too late, it seems that we were growing cotton in the area 
that I come from and apparently they were forced out of it and we 
came into tobacco by some individuals and their particular type of 
business—let me read to you this particular article: 





The 1957 crop of flue-cured tobacco is, from every indication at present, going 
to be too small to fulfill the needs of tobacco exporters. The combination of 
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quota restrictions, soil bank, and disease will be fully felt when actions open 
this summer, and, although the shorter supply of tobacco may encourage higher 
prices to growers this season, the higher prices will be at the expense of losing 
one-third of the total market—perhaps permanently. 

So there we see another side of this particular picture. In other 
words, the Department of Agriculture comes here and tells us on the 
basis of what happened in 2 years, in other words, with these new 
types of tobacco and they come to say to us, “Let us change the entire 
system immediately.’ 

They do not consider—after all, we did cut the crop and we are 
going into the soil bank program—are they of no avail? We don’t 
even give it a chance to work out, we don’t give it time, they come out 
with a new formula. And I say, let us be constructive and in order 
to be constructive let us give time for these things to work and see 
how they turn out, instead of attempting to put in a new formula 
which we don’t know anything about and which may cost a good 
deal of money and may bring about undesirable results. I think that 
we should allow these other “things to work and then if they do not 
work then, folks, I think that we should have a re appraisal of the en- 
tire program and find out what is back of the problem, reappraise the 
historical method, in other words, the method that has been laid down 
through all of these years and find out whether it is because of the 
type of tobacco that the man is r aising and find out if what he is 

raising may not meet the needs of today’s market, if the problem is 
created because he has tobacco which is not what the buyers want— 
and to show that that may not be the problem at all, this article 
proves it may not be, because he says that much of the tobacco that 
we raise here is what the exporters want as well as the others. 

So, what about the stabilization tobacco? There is a good deal in 
this article about stabilization tobacco. I merely wish to say that I do 
not have firsthand knowledge of that, but that a good deal of the 
tobacco which is held by stabilization is not of a type which can be 
used for export and that should be considered in their calculations on 
this particular formula, they say it is and yet that may not be the 
‘ase, it is not salable tobacco, it is not the tobacco going into export 
and possibly—of course, I do not know, but I do feel that we should 
allow things to have a chance to work out and also that we should 
reappraise the particular situation before we go too deeply into any- 
thing like this new system, to make sure that we are right. 

In my particular county we have encouraged good farming for 
many years and I have here with me today a good many people who 
are representative farmers of my county and whom I have known for 
a long time and they are honest people : and they raise good tobacco. 
The Extension Service and the College of Agriculture—all of them 
gave them information and taught them how and showed them the 
way and set the path and they have followed it with the result that 
they were able to raise more tobacco and they were able to go out 
and under the option in another bill, buy an irrigation system, and 
some of them have not paid for these irrigation systems yet and under 
present. conditions—they will not be able to pay for them because 
under this proposal we are going to limit each one, if I understood 
the explanation, to the 3 basic years, and they are not even going to 
count 1956. 
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After all, let us find out how much of these tobaccos were in stabili- 
zation and let us see where the real tieup is in this particular situa- 
tion, rather than to attempt to put in something new which will bring 
on new administrative difficulties without knowing exactly what we 
are after and what we are doing. 

I mean, we are trying to be constructive , not destructive. 1 know 
these people who have worked on the bill, { know that Senator Scott 
has the interest of the farmer at heart but the question is, if we are 
going to start some place, let us go back to the beginning and then 
try to work forward to an adequate solution. 

‘Of course, we in the tobacco industry in Florida all know about the 
few acres that we have and we got them because we were 4 years too 
late and we do not know whether we are grown up or not, we do not 
know enough to say whether we are entitled to more, but if we can 
raise the type of tobacco that they want, if it does not go into stabili- 
zation, then why put us on that particular basis? 

And, possibly, Senator Scott, possibly, if you start raising this 139 
and 140, that possibly your yields would drop and because of this 
particular formula you would be able to get an advantage over us— 
there is a possibility, because the situation would have been set this 
particular time and if you raise no more then and the yield would 
drop—well, I think perhaps it is a very telling point but I just bring 
that out primarily to make sure that some of these things are taken 
into consideration before we go into anything. 

I do not have anything more to say and I ‘would like to call on some 
of our farmers and as I say I will limit each one to 1 minute. 

The first one is Roy Jeffords. 


STATEMENT OF ROY JEFFORDS, HIGH SPRINGS, FLA. 


Mr. Jerrorps. Mr. Chairman, I am Roy Jeffords, from High 
Springs, Fla. I have at present 7.23 acres of tobacco and in the last 
} years I was cut from 12 acres. 

But I started to irrigate 3 years ago and the first year I got 2,500 
pounds an acre average and have h: id over the last 3 years, and under 
the present setup I don’t see any other alternative than to go ahead 
and still make that 2,500 pounds an acre to pay for the irrigation 
equipment, I don’t think I have any other choice. Thank you, that is 
all. 

Senator Scorr. Thank you. 

Mr. Wersuow. Next is Mr. M. M. Bryant. 


STATEMENT OF M. M. BRYANT, SECRETARY, ALACHUA COUNTY 
FARM BUREAU, GAINESVILLE, FLA. 


Mr. Bryant. Gentlemen, I am M. M. Bryant, from Gainesville. 

I have an allotment of 5.6 acres of tobacco and I am not putting 
my tobacco into the soil bank, I am not taking that action because I 
have cleared the land during the last 3 years. 

Now, in regards to your program, I realize that something has got 
to be done, if we are in this difficulty, which we are, and if we stay 
in it then we are going to have to do ‘something and lay ourselves out 
and be content with whatever is done. 
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Only one thing, I have just got it figured up that we had during 
4 years of the last 5 years, we “have had 3.6 percent of our tobacco 
that was put into Stabilization, and there was one year where we 
had 12.1 in Stabilization because we were short of buyers in 2 of 
our 5 markets and we had our selling times cut from 514 to 314 hours 
per day and that resulted in our tobacco going into Federal Stabili- 
zation—but I could say that for 5 years I did not have a pound of 
tobacco that was put in Stabiliz: ation, it all sold above that price. 

But, as I see it, this program is a democratic program that we 
have. Somebody has said that it was Government controlled. We 
farmers voted this program and it is our program and I understand 
that we have got to vote on this proposal here, I understand that it 
is to be voted on, is that right? 

Senator Scorr. That is right. 

Mr. Bryant. So it is still a democratic program put on or rather 
voted in by the farmers themselves and as long as it is that, why, we 
have no relation to, no part of autocracy in it. 

Now, in reference to the small growers, to my mind the small 
grocers are the ones who need the protection. There are about 20 
of the big growers in our county, and of those who have an average 
of less than 3 acres, that is the small grower, and we have hundreds 
of them. 

Now, something must be done to stabilize his acreage, where he 

‘annot be cut below a certain figure, and to my mind in this bill 
there is a redeeming feature, in that it stabilizes or guarantees him— 
because below a certain acreage he quits, and they are quitting by the 
hundreds every year because they cannot make a profit out of 2 or 214 
acres of tobacco, and that is the redeeming feature of this, or the 
best feature that I could see, that it stabilizes the small grower. 

Now, many of our big growers, or most of them, have put in some 
irrigation system. One man, I understand, spent $60,000 in our 
county for an irrigation system. 

Now, those boys are in a terrible spot if their production is cut, 
because it is from selling their tobacco that they can pay for those 
irrigation systems, and they depended upon this poundage of to- 
bacco to pay for that equipment, and if they are cut then it just 
comes to the point where they cannot pay for those irrigation sys- 
tems, cannot pay off that large investment that they have had to 
make and which they made on the idea or assumption that they 
would be able to pay for it from their tobacco money, and if that 
is cut they cannot pay. 

And I think that something should be done for them, and I think 
that something should be done to guarantee those who have been so 
ambitious and who have gone to so much expense so as to grow a 
higher yield of high quality tobacco, and I think that they ought to 
have protection. 

I do not have an irrigation system, and I don’t intend to put it in 
and I couldn’t afford it on my 5 acres. I am a small farmer. 

You know, I believe that is all I have to say, and thank you. 

Senator Scorr. Thank you. 

Mr. Werstiow. We have another witness, and his name is Bryant. 
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STATEMENT OF WALDON W. BRYANT, ALACHUA, FLA. 


Mr. Wersnow. Are you related to the other Bryant? 

Mr. Bryant. No; no relation. I moved from southern Georgia. 

Senator Scorr. He may not be a relation—did you ever borrow 
anything from him? [ Laughter. | 

Mr. Bryant. I am a small farmer. You know, our whole system 
in America allows every man to do his business, whatever he is doing, 
the best he can, just as you gentlemen sitting up there on that plat. 
form are politicians because you desire to be. 

Now, if you are forced to a limit of what you can grow an acre, 
then that is taking away from us our incentive to grow our crops 
and our incentive to work, 

And that soil bank, how that got in there, I have never been able 
to get anybody to explain it to me, that soil-bank base. My 3-year 
average on my individual farm will run a little bit better than 2,230 
pounds per acre, and I have got a little irrigation, hardly worth it— 
but, well, now, when I get down to this soil-bank basis, then it is 
around 1,200 or 1,300 pounds—how they do that I don’t know, and 
nobody else can explain it, but 125 percent is the best that they can 
do and that is approximately 1,500 pounds. 

Well, that is taking off 700 pounds, which is like skimming the 
c ro and all I got left is the bottom of the bottle. 

I don’t believe I said the amount of ac reage that I have. I have 
got 11.29 acres in tobacco, and that is on 1,051 acres of land and that 
is 5 farmers combined in 1 operation, 1 working combination, and 
I have got that much in growing tobacco, but I am thoroughly 
against—I mean, I am for any program that will help and that is 
uniform and cuts every party alike, but let each individual farm 
stand on its own feet, don’t give it a poundage basis. 

Senator Scorr. Would an increase in that limit from 125 percent 
help you any? 

Mr. Bryant. Sure that would help, every little bit would help, but 
why increase it upwards on that basis; why not take the actual this 
year of each individual farmer, why do we have to concern ourselves 
with the average of the county ? 

I have got neighbors and friends that don’t have the poundage 
that I have been very fortunate to get with mine, but I worked for 
every bit of it and nobody did it for me. All of these gentlemen in 
this room can tell you that if you are raising tobacco all that you get 
out of it is what you put in it, and how ‘an you determine that it is 
1,500 pounds if my average for the 6 years’ average is 2,300 pounds? 

Senator Scorr. Do you want to answer him, Mr. Ellis? 

Mr. Exuts. The purpose of this hearing and the purpose of the other 
hearings as I understand it is to get growers’ individual views. The 
legislation that has been introduced has yet to go through the hesr- 
ings and through the subcommittee sessions as the first steps. The 
specific purpose of these hearings is to get your views, in order that 
the whole question can be evaluated. 

You feel like the 125 percent limit is unfair to you and many other 
farmers-——— 

Mr. Bryant. Well, I would like to go on record as being thoronghly 
opposed to this bill in the form it is in. If it takes a cut, then give it 
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to us all equally, but for what we can earn, give it to us on the basis 
of what we earned on our own individual farms. Then it would be 
fair. 

Senator Scorr. Thank you, sir. 

Who is the next witness? 

Mr. Wersnow. Mr. Lee Churchwell. 


STATEMENT OF LEE CHURCHWELL, ALACHUA, FLA. 


Mr. Cuurcnweti. My name is Lee Churchwell, and I am from 
Alachua, Fla., route 2. 

I have grown tobacco around 30 years. I am a small farmer, and 
I am not used to saying very much, and there is not much more for 
me to say because the first witness that you called here expressed my 
views pretty well, and Waldon Bryant summed it up pretty well. 
And I feel that every farmer should be based on his past history of 
3 or 5 years, whichever way you want to take it. 

Senator Scorr. How many acres do you have in tobacco? 

Mr. Cuurcuwe tt. I have 8.25 this year, and I have been producing 
around a ton. 

Senator Scorr. Thank you. 


STATEMENT OF W. T. CREVASSE, ALACHUA, FLA. 


Mr. Crevasse. Senators and Congressman Matthews, I have been 
a farmer in Alachua C ounty for 5 or 6 years now, growing tobacco all 
the time. 

We had 2.4 acres this year. And I have found in the number of 
years that I have grown this tobacco that in every time that I got my 
highest yields, that my highest yields were always my best qualit y. 
and I think that this last year I had an avei ‘age of a little over 2,100 
pounds to the acre, and I believe it brought 57.5 cents on the average, 
I believe. 

I am in favor of this acreage-poundage bill, provided that it would 
be based on what we built up by our normal crops, and not to go back- 
ward, and I think it would be going backward if we went back to 
1,500 pounds per acre. 

As it is, if that is done, then that would be producing only 75 per- 
cent of the normal crop for us, where we had a 2,000-pound or 2,100- 
pound average, and there are not many cases where a man could make 
money on one-half or three-quarters of his normal crop, as I under- 
stand it, and so I am in favor of it providing that you could base the 
poundage on a man’s best average and not the county average, but 
for each individual farmer. 

Senator Scorr. Thank you very much. 


STATEMENT OF R. E. BRYANT, ALACHUA, FLA. 


Mr. Bryant. My name is R. E. Bryant, from Alachua. My father 
has expressed my opinion very clearly. 

I own a 300-acre farm and I have 5.22 ac res | = tobacco, and I also 
operate my father-in-law’s firm which has 3.73 acres of tobacco on 
540 acres. 

We have irrigation. I am in favor of poundage controls, but for 
the individual farm alone, not the county average. 
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Thank you. 
Senator Scorr. Thank you. 


STATEMENT OF JOSEPH A. CAIN, HIGH SPRINGS, FLA. 


Mr. Carn. Iam Joe A. Cain, R. F. D. 1, Box 183, High Springs, Fla. 

I farm about 300 acres and I have 6. 17 acres of tobacco and I have 
grown around a ton per acre. 

My opinion has been pretty well expressed by the other ones that 
have come up here. 

Senator Scorr. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Wersuow. Thank you, Senator, for your kind attention to these 
witnesses from our county, these neighbor farmers of mine, and I do 
hope that you can come forth with something constructive, and thank 
you again for all of your consideration. 

Senator Scorr. Thank you. We want to get the farmers’ viewpoint. 

Senator Hottanp. Mr. Chairman, I invited the State commissioner 
of agriculture to testify. He has not come, but he has sent here the 
assistant commissioner and I wonder if you could break into your 
list of witnesses to allow him to be heard at this time. I under- 
stand that he does not have a long statement. 

Senator Scorr. We will be glad to hear from him, certainly. 


STATEMENT OF LEE THOMPSON, ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT TO 
THE COMMISSIONER, FLORIDA DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
TALLAHASSEE, FLA. 


Mr. THomprson. Thank you, sir. 

My name is Lee Thompson. 

On behalf of Nathan Mayo, our commissioner, I wish to here express 
his regrets. He regret tted very much not being able to come down 
because of some surgery about 214 weeks ago. He was planning to 
make his appearance here, but his first appearance back in Tallahassee 
is to be a very important board meeting tomorrow. 

It is certainly a pleasure for me to be here because this is more or 
less kind of like a personal homecoming as far as I am concerned. It 
is many years since I left here in 1930 ‘but it gives me a great deal of 
pleasure to be here at this meeting and greet old and meet new friends. 
It could be easily said, especially “from what was said here tod: ay, that 
perhaps the poultry business is better—but Senator Scott has thrown 
cold water on that, and so maybe the thing for the farmer, it looks like, 
is to get their cat hooks and go fishing for catfish and go making moon- 
shine liquor and—well, all I have to say is that down here I have 
had the finest times of my life and it is a pleasure to be here and I 


believe that something can be done for our farmers in this area and 
T thank you. 


Senator Scorr. Thank you. 
Our next witness is J. W. Barrs, Jr. 


STATEMENT OF J. W. BARRS, JR., BRANFORD, FLA. 
Mr. Barrs. My name is J. W. Barrs, Jr., and I am from Branford, 
Fla. 
Thank you, Senators, Congressmen and the distinguished guests, 
is indeed good to see you being here today for the purpose of caidea 
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this testimony and getting down toward the grassroots on a particular 
bill as this is, getting down to the farmers and heari ing what they have 
LG Say. 

Tnere ain't much left for me to say today. I think everybody 
pretty well covered most everything that could be said, but I do have 
some views on this matter and I would love to express them here. 

Ladies and gentlemen, fellow farmers: 

As I understand, this hearing is being conducted so that our Senate 

subcommittee might have a better understanding of what we farmers 
think and feel about our tobacco program and the proposed acreage- 
poundage allotment legislation. I sincerely trust that before this 
nearing has adjourned every farmer here, that time will permit, will 
express their thoughts and feelings, whether they be for or against 
the poundage control. 

But if there be any of you here today that donot have a chance to 
express yourselves, I urge you to write a letter to the members of this 
subcommittee in W ashington and let them know what we farmers 
nee | and want along these lines. 

Now, to me this is a very important issue and we should approach it 
with all seriousness. 

Let us go back, if you will, to 1938. I believe it was then that we 
had a poundage control. It was very unsuccessful and worked many 
hardships on us farmers. 

In 1939 it was outlawed and there was no acreage control in the 
crop year of 1939. Then, in 1940, the acreage control was voted in 

effect ‘by the farmers and it has been in effect ever since. 

Now, during the war years and immediately after the war, the sup- 
ply of tobacco was running low and we received a few increases in our 
tobacco allotments; but in a short time the supply had increased faster 
than the demand. Since that time, we have received cuts in our to- 
baeeo allotments until it has reached the point where many of us 
farmers don’t have enough acreage left to hardly justify pl: inting it. 
In 1956 we received a 12-percent cut; in 1957—this ¢ rop year—we 
received a 20-percent cut which gave us a 32-percent cut in 2 years 
alone 

Now, I don’t have to tell you farmers out there what a cost-price 
squeeze we are caught in. I know that all of you have felt it as I have. 
Now, I say if we have to stand many more cuts or be limited in any 
other way in this amount we can produce and sell, then we are going 
to have to give up farming. 

Many of us, in light of the cuts in our allotted crops, plus declining 
prices paid us for our products and rising costs on everything we 
had to buy, many of us borrowed money and bought irrigation in a 
last attempt to hold up our net income. If we are not allowed to use 
them to the most profitable end and cut down our unit or per acre 
cost, then I, for one, don’t know how we will ever be able to pay that 
obligation off. 

I think one thing that has contributed to the surplus is No. 139 and 
No. 140 tobaccos of which it is capable of making a very high per acre 
tonnage. It is a pale, slick tobacco, one that the tobacco | companies 
have refused to buy but very little of because it is not what they want. 

In the past it has been left for the stabilization at parity prices and 
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add further to surplus stocks. However, for this crop year the parity 
on those types of tobaccos has been dropped to a 50 percent basis. But 
J think if the tobacco companies do not accept these certain types of 
tobaccos, then they should not have any support at all. Then it would 
not be but a short while before this type of tobacco would 
no longer be grown and would tend to take away part of the surplus. 

Now, let’s take a look, if you will, at a three-State cireuit and see 
how much tobacco has gone into the stabilization from each of these 
States. 

Now, if we have to stand any more cuts on our tobacco to hold 
down the surplus, please, please give it to us as acreage cuts and not 
in poundage control. 

[ am very much against poundage control. I feel it would be very 
unfair; if we don’t have but 1 acre left, by all means let us sell all 
we can make on that acre. 

I have 260 acres of land and I have 3.3 acres of tobacco. 

And now, ladies and gentlemen, in this great United States in which 
we live today, it is built on the very fact of mass production, and to 
limit in any way that production, I feel, would be a very wrone move. 
and I feel that most of the reason that we are a free nation today and 
have this advantage over foreign lands is due to the fact that we have 
this unlimited mass production and they do not—the governmen‘: 
restrict theirs throughout those foreign nations and it could be thet 
only through that mass production can we remain to be still a free 
nation. 

Now, that is about all I want to say, and I want to say that IT thank 
you very much—and, by the way, I am a small farmer. 

Senator Scorr. I believe you said how much acreage you had. 

Mr. Barrs. Yes, I have 3.3 acres in tobaceo and I think that we 
ought to be permitted to do what we can on our small acreages to trv 
to pay off our obligations and support our families, and I thank you 
very much. 

Senator Scorr. And thank you, and T think that all of us oueht to 
consider the fact, when we are talking about certain types or varieties 
of tobacco, to consider what is in store ahead of us. 

The plant breeders, the seed makers, you know, may make mistakes 
once in a while, but they are working toward yields that are to go 
higher all the time, and that is what he is going to keen in the fore- 
front, and T think that therefore we will have high yields of tobacco, 
even higher than most of us grow now, and that is going to have to 
be considered in the long run and not just look at it from the stand- 
point of the immediate present—but, of course, that is some time to 
Wad 

I do not want to make any speeches now, but they have made such 
tremendous progress in plant breeding and in the use of fertilizer and 
irrigation, and all of those things, and they, of course, add to the 
problems. 

We have always had problems, and we are going to get more of 
them as we go along, whatever we do. And T agree with you that 
we want to keep | growing tobacco and we want to give you some pro- 
grams that you can work with and that we can work with. 

Thank you very much for your testimony. 
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STATEMENT OF W. H. BAILEY, JR., MADISON COUNTY, FLA. 


Mr. Battery. Thank you, Senator. 

I have a farm, and on this farm I have 1.2 acres of tobacco, which 
I don’t depend on for a living. I have to depend on a diversified 
program. 

In 1952 I had 2.2 acres of tobacco, and since 1952 it has been cut 
to 1.1 acres. That has happened all over my area in Madison County, 
and I think there is a question that should be raised and that is, What 
is the small tobacco farmer and what is the big tobacco farmer 4 

Over there where I live in my community, if a man has 5 acres of 
tobacco he is getting up into a pretty high class of tobacco grower, 
although we have some considers ably above that. 

I would like to say that I am very much in favor of your program 
here, with the exception of basing your allotment on the county level. 
I want this on the industrial farm level. 

I produce well over a ton of tobacco per acre, and for the 5-y 
period, my tonnage has run right at about a ton, so that I would 
suffer by having to go back to the soil bank base at 1,545, I believe 
that is what it is. If that is what I am allowed, that would hurt me 
very much. 

These fellows, they talked about incentive in growing tobacco, and 
I am a businessman, too, and I cannot live on incentive, I have to 
have dollars in my pocket. 

I understand in an article that I read in the paper that you fellows 
were interested in anything that would contribute to better living for 
us farmers. 

I would like to review a little bit the history of my area with you, 
showing you how it is sequeezing out the small farmers all along, our 
people. 

You see, these companies, they are buying up farms and they are 
letting off the farmers—but when these fellows leave, what happens 
to that farm? When those farmers leave, then the company has it 
and it is planted into timber and it goes back into woodland, and 
just a small acreage there of the original farm is left, with a little 
shack on it, and they put a sharecropper in it and the timber company 
needs only one man to take care of a whole lot of woodland, which is 
different from when the land is being cropped. 

Another thing that I think would contribute to a better program 
is if the soil bank program is for 1 year, and when it is for 1 year then 
this thing could happen, and does happen, and it is going to happen 
under such a pr ogram—a fellow should be required to put that to- 
bacco in there for 3 years so that if the price goes up then everyone 

cannot go into tobacco and glut the market on the following year, and 
if it is on a 3-year term, then just so much will be coming out and 
going into the market all at one time, and in that way I believe that 
the soil bank will work. 

I am very much in favor of having the allotment on a tonnage basis, 
that is the only vey I will be able to stay in the tobacco business—I 
mean poundage basi ou cut me 50 percent in 5 years, then 











what will happen to me in another 5 years? I will be out of it because, 
as I say, I need the money and I have to have that money to stay in it. 
I need the money that it takes to pay the grocery bills. 
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Thank you. 

Senator ScHorpreL. Young man, I would like to ask you a question, 
please. 

Mr. Battery. Yes, sir. 

Senator ScHorppeL. I am very much interested in what you and 
these other gentlemen have had to say, and I have been just sitting 
back here and listening. 

I wonder, in your judgment, the way you farm tobacco, how many 
acres of tobacco would you have to have to live on if you farmed 
tobacco only ¢ 

Mr. Battery. Sir, that would depend entirely upon the type of living 
that I would desire. You see, I would like to drive an automobile 
and I would like to have a nice home, and with all of the modern con- 
veniences in it. I do have some of those things, but I could still stand 
some improvement. 

However, we do have farmers that are living entirely off of their 
tobacco allotment, and they are doing it because, maybe, they have 
got 7 or 8 acres, and they can live off of it. 

Senator ScHorrre.. Well, the point is that you must, of necessity, 
as your acreages are cut, diversify, or have some outside interest in 
order to sustain yourself. 

Mr. Batrey. Right. 

Senator Scuorrren. If you live on a farm; isn’t that right? 

Mr. Battery. Right. You can’t change that fact. 

Senator ScHorprre.. In other words, the problem that we are con- 
fronted with, and it is a troublesome one not only in tobacco but also 
in wheat and cotton and sometimes in rice, is that we are going to have 
to work out something from the individual standpoint on a diversifi- 
cation program. 

Mr. Battery. That is right, Senator. 

The gentleman who spoke a minute ago, he talked about mass pro- 
duction. Well, certainly, that is for the benefit of the American con- 
sumers, but we, of course, we farmers who have got to make a living, 
we cannot do mass production and take a small margin of profit on a 
large volume; as this tobacco business is, we certainly are not going 
to do it as things are going now. 

However, I agree with poundage control if it is on the individual 
farm basis, and if I have so many pounds of tobacco to sell this year 
and next year and every year, well, I think that maybe I will be grow- 
ing tobacco again—— 

Senator ScHOoEPPEL. The reason I am asking some of these questions 
is that we have that situation in my wheat country, and many of my 
farmers, and there are thousands of them, say to me: “Andy Schoeppel, 
I cannot exist in the wheat business if the acreages are continuously 
to be cut because I cannot go into some of the other crops. They are 
good crops and they do well in other areas, but I cannot go into them.” 

And they might have to come down, if this continues down the line, 
to a system of minimum subsistence on the acreage that they have in 
their area. 

Senator Hotianp. I have one or two questions. 

First, I was interested in your production per acre, even though you 
only have 1.2 acres. Do you have irrigation for a project that small? 
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Mr. Bauer. No, sir; it would not be profitable, and there is cer- 
tainly no way in the world that I could get into irrigation. 

Senator Honianp. I would think not, on that acreage. 

Mr. Battery. However, the way I have done that production is 
through listening to our ‘experienced Extension Service workers and 
following gocd management practices. 

Senator Horan. The next question : 

You pointed out in your statement that you believed in diversifica- 
tion. What are the other crops that you raise besides tobacco ? 

Mr. Batrey. Corn and hogs. 

Senator Hoiianp. I think you said you had a business. 

Mr. Baitry. No,sir. I said that, like a businessman, I had to have 
money. 

Senator Hottanp. I see. You are just purely and simply a farmer ? 

Mr. Battry. Well, this year I am a politician, too. [ Laughter. | 

Senator Hottanp. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Battry. And I might say that I served on the school board, and 
I know that you have these fellows who are alw ays “agin” something, 
and I know that you fellows happen to have them up in Washington, 
too. And I know that there are fellows who are on the other side, 
Senator Scott, in favor of your bill, but you have got a lot of people 
who are here who are simply against it, in opposition, just because 
they are agin it—but I would like to say that I am not the only farmer 
up my way that is for it. 

Mr. M. M. Bryant. May I ask a question ? 

What percentage of your income do you figure comes from your 
tobacco crop ? 

Mr. Battry. Oh, I would say about one-fifth of it, about 20 percent. 

Mr. M. M. Bryanv. That answers the question. 

Senator Hotianp. I would like to explore one matter. 

At our noon recess several of the people who were standing around 
me mentioned to me that they thought that the answer was a minimum- 
acreage allotment, and Senator Se hoeppel’s question was pointed some- 
what in that same direction. 

I notice that in your statement you do not make any plea for a 
minimum-acreage allotment, and I wondered if you would care to show 
in the record just why it is, even though you have only 1.2 acres, you 
are not suggesting a minimum acreage allotment. 

Mr. Battery. Well, I think there might be no acreage—I mean, don’t 
take acreage, don’t connect acreage with this thing, just put it on 
pounds, because you take the 1.2 acres that I have, if you do any more 
controls on that, well—but if it is on a poundage basis on my individual 
farm and not the average, then I would be allotted what I had raised, 
the way I understand it, and I could ahead and grow enough tobaceo— 
and I don’t mean this trash, I mean good-quality tobacco—and I know 
that there are a number of people that we have running around all 
over the county with this trash, but there is a limit to that sort of thing, 
and the way I treat my trash, I feel like it is just surplus stuff, I treat 
it that way—as far as the cigarette companies are concerned, if they 
want trashy tobacco, let them buy it, but I believe that if they can get 
good tobacco and make a good cigarette, I don’t believe they would 
take trash. I know they are going around buying trash, but I can 

raise good tobacco and sell it. 
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Senator Scorr. Thank you. 
Our next witness is Mr. J. V. McCall, of Jennings, Fla. 


STATEMENT OF J. V. McCALL, SR., JENNINGS, FLA. 


Mr. McCatt. Senators, I have sat here and I have listened this 
morning and I have been listening this afternoon, and you are talk- 
ing about this, a matter of controlling tobacco, and I might add that 
I was on the program that set up the first tobacco program in Memphis, 
Tenn., and we studied how to give everybody an equal share, and we 
knew that if we did not, then these people—otherwise, they would 
never grow tobacco in Florida or Georgia, they would not want to 
grow any; and, consequently, we set it up that way except for the 
1 year when we had it on poundage, and that did not work, and so 
we went back, we put it back on the acreage allotment. 

Now, I heard a man say a while ago that he could not grow cotton; 
now, something happens so he cannot grow cotton and he has to grow 
something else—now, we know that tobacco is a good paying crop, 
but we know that if everybody should have what he thought he wanted 
to plant, we would have so much we wouldn’t know what to do with 
it—and your boys that you have up in Washington have done a great 
job, sure, but you are not smart enough to tell us how to go about it to 
regularize the crop, and—well, we have this man who has got 1.1 acres 
of tobacco, when we know that he needs 4 or 5 acres and he needs it bad 
he has been cut to the point where he cannot—of course, we have all 
been cut, before we had controls I planted 125 acres and I was cut 
like everybody else, and I am down to 10 acres now, and I do not grow 
it, I put some of it in the soil bank—and I know that you feliows 
want to please the people, | know that is your job, but this is a situa- 
tion—you hear the plea of, they need your help—well, I cannot tell 
you of no plan, I say, I don’t know, except that when I was in Wash- 
ington back before the time you were Governor, Senator, we tried to do 
sO, and I remember that I met one time a man in Georgia and he said 
that we could not control it without a law, and I said you cannot con- 
trol without a law, and then he went back and I went back, and we 
set up this new law which has stood—well, I don’t know how to tell 
you to handle this, and I don’t think anybody else can, although I 
know that you had this man here on this proposition, showing us these 
charts that I don’t exactly understand, and I don’t believe he was 
exactly 100 percent correct or accurate in them, I don’t think that that 
proposition, you are going to find, will work like it is, that is, the 
way he explained it, like it 1 supposed to—but I want to say something 
with regard to you fellows, | know that you all want to doa good 
job and I hope that you will, and I thank you. 

Senator Scorr. Thank you. 

Our next witness is Mr. Fowler. 


STATEMENT OF AUBREY FOWLER, LIVE OAK, FLA. 


Mr. Fowier. Mr. Chairman, I am not speaking for either organ- 
ization that 1 represent, I am speaking as an individual, and I would 
like to make observations from what I have learned when working 


with farmers, in the four counties where we attempt to help with 
finances, 
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The first thing that I would like to ask of those who are here, is 
that, will those of you who produce tobacco, will you please raise your 
hand, every tobacco producer? 

| ‘There was a showing of hands. ] 

Mr. Fowter. Thank you. 

And now, all of you who have less than 3 acres, please raise your 
hands. r 

[There was a showing of hands. ] 

Mr. Fowrrr. That is one of the things that I wanted to talk about. 

It goes without saying that we are in a vicious circle, if you would 
like to call it that, resulting from producing more tobacco than we 
have need for at the present time. 

And I would like to go back and talk about—there is only one way 
to control it, and I think that if we overproduce, the only way to 
correct that is like we have been doing, to cut the acres off and if we 
continue to cut the acres, then you know what happens to the man 
who has already got less than 3 acres from the financing standpoint. 

In the past number of years some of these small growers that go 
into the bank here in town, and he wants to get some irrigation equip- 
ment and he wants to be financed, and unless has has the potential 
to pay for that irrigation equipment, we cannot make him a loan, 
but a larger producer—well, he came in and we financed, he can get 
financed there, and the bank and other organizations here, and 
he is producing then more poundage per acre. 

Gentlemen, let us face the facts for the benefit of the record here, 
and say that the first thing that was the result, the first result by cut- 
ting the acres of tobacco acreage was more pounds per acre as the 
result of irrigation and better methods of farming. 

The first man who was affected was the man who could not borrow 
money for the equipment and supplies that he needs. 

Enough has been said, I think, about the varieties of tobacco. Let 
us face it as it is, we have said enough today about the road behind 
us, and I feel that we have come to the point now where we have got 
to move on from here to what is ahead of us and what is to be done 
about it. 

None of us have an answer, but I appeal to you, Senator Scott, 
and Senator Holland and Senator Talmadge and Congressman 
Matthews, in particular I plea for the small man, to consider every 
angle that affects that little man who is fast going out of the pic- 
ture—a lot of those people are not here to be heard today, I think 
many of them are actually down far enough to where they don’t 
have the nerve to be heard, and they don’t know where they are going 
from here. 

I would like to notice particularly that one thing, which is that 
when the tobacco acres in this area are cut, basically we find that 
the appraised value of that farm is cut, where we produce on 1 acre 
of tobacco, $1,000—that is not in every case—and I want also for you 
to notice that most of the witnesses, or a lot of them that you have 
heard today, have irrigation which gives them an opportunity for a 
higher and better standard of living, and to get more equipment— 
but I cannot help but think about this man who came to my office 
with this small acreage and he would like to have an irrigation out- 
fit but he could not qualify for a loan for the amount of money that 
was needed, and we must keep that in mind, I think, that he has 
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only a certain number of pounds of tobacco that can be produced 
in his 12 months, and when that is produced, that is it, and he cannot 
increase his production by irrigation because he cannot get that 
equipment. 

And also I would like to call your attention to another thing, 
Senator, that you know about in North Carolina as compared wit 
us here in Florida—and my father has a brother up there and rela- 
tives, and we know that he na 10 acres, and that is not a large allot- 
ment up there, but speaking comparatively, 10 acres is a large allot- 
ment in this area. 

I would appeal to you finally that in considering this bill, if the 
Senators would reconsider the 6 years covered by your average and 
preceding the year 1955 because in 1955 these varieties, 139, 140, 
that tobacco was planted in the area, in South Carolina and North 
Carolina—just how much, I could not say. 

I would like further to call your attention to the fact that I ap- 
preciate very much the insurance feature in this bill. I am not 
saying yet whether I am for or against this bill, but you do have 
that feature in it, and never before have we had a chance to speak 
in the open, and it seems to me that in this bill you have taken into 
consideration the ways and means of keeping the acres we have at 
the present time, and it seems also that there is only one way to go 
from here, and I think we should give consideration to the fact that 
there is this insurance feature in the bill and it is a wonderful thing, 
in my estimation. 

By that I mean, if we have a drought year because we will have 
the acreage-poundage allotment, and if other areas have a good year, 
then the overall penalties do not affect our privilege the next year of 
having the acreage or the poundage increased. 

I would like further to call attention to the fact, if I may, al- 
though I hardly think I need to do it because it has been brought 
out here, that in this area that we are talking about, this area here, 
that our acreage is small. It looks like the acreage, the average 
acres in this area is very small, and I have some figures on that. 

In Gilchrist County the average acres are approximately 1.9 acres; 
in Columbia County, 2.2 acres; Madison County it is 1.9; and in 
Suwannee County, 2.1 acres. 

So, all of the consideration that you can give to the smaller farmer 
should be given to him, the farmer in this area, because, on the aver- 
age, he is a small farmer. 

Again, I would like to thank you for the privilege of hearing us. 
I am not going to take the time, because I want the farmers that are 
here to speak, and I would like to hear from all of our smaller 
growers. 

And I am assuming that at present we do not have any preroga- 
tive to retain the present acreage that we have, and should it be 
decreased there is one other thing we can do, but if it is decreased 
again, I don’t know how these smaller farmers can hang on—how- 
ever, give consideration to all of the factors in the bill that aifect the 
individual. 

I thank you again, and I want you seriously to consider the pussi- 
bility of this small grower going out of the picture in this and othe 
counties. Thank you. 
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Senator Scorr. Thank you very much, Mr. Fowler, for your state- 
ment. 

I can say to you with reference to average acreage, that it is my 
understanding that the aver age allotment in North Carolina is 4 
acres. 

Mr. Fowter. I believe that is what I heard, although I do not 
know, and I do not know for sure the average allotment in the whole 
State of Florida—does someone know? Congressman, do you know? 

Mr. Marruews. I believe it is somewhere between 2 and 214 acres, 
not more than 2 and 214. 

Senator Scorr. Well, thank you very much, Mr. Fowler. 

Mr. Brown. If the other witnesses are through, Senator, I would 
like to say something. 

Senator Scorr. Gi: ad to hear from you. 

Come up here and give your name and address for the record. 





STATEMENT OF ROBERT R. BROWN, LIVE OAK, FLA. 


Mr. Brown. Mr. Scott and distinguished gentlemen, I have just a 
few things to say to you all: 

There has been quite a bit of talk about programs in this county 
and in the other counties of the State. 

But in arriving at the average of the county several years ago, I 
traveled around quite a bit in ‘the tobacco districts of this country, 
the counties, and there were counties where there were many farmers 
producing as little as 300 to 400 pounds per acre of tobacco, and in 
my travels I found that all over the country here. 

I have found that average of farmers everywhere I have gone, a 
way below the county average and the average for them areas. 

Now, we do have these small or low producers, but I want further 
to say that the man who has the getup and backbone and elbow 
grease to go and make the big crops, I don’t think that that should 
be taken away from him and ‘that you should give it to them others. 

I have watched all my life, and that has been for the last 70 or 75 
years, and it seems like to me, it looks like that the more that you help 
some people, then the more you have to help them—and IT am not in 
favoring of taking the tonnage away from a man who has been get- 
ting ahead and producing something worthwhile, I don’t. think his 
ponndage should be taken away and given to them others. 

Now, I have been a tobacco farmer since 1925, and I have learned 
everything there is to learn, and I know tebseco, and I can go out to 
the barn and I can look at it and I can pick it out and I can tell that 
man about it and tell him what he would be able to get for it, al- 
though for the past 2 or 3 years I have not been able to do it because 
of other business and my health—but I don’t know what us farmers 
are going todo. We are all thinking about it down here, and I have 
been asked thousands of questions in the last 18 months and I admit, I 
think everybody has to admit that if you keep on cutting the acreage, 
and the land is where that supply of tobacco is coming from—w ell, 
what the ultimate windup is going to be. 

There comes a point where you cannot make it, and if you want to 
turn to something else—well, we had cotton, and then when it got so 
we couldn’t make out, we tried turning to something else and so we 
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went into hogs, and still we couldn’t make a go, and then we turned to 

attle and for a time that was well, and then this administration got 
in and they ruined that, and now them big corporations have got into 
it down here and other areas—and I don’t know, myself, Senator, 
what the ultimate windup is going to be. 

I made some money on cattle and then I lost most all on cattle, and 
I made some money on hogs, and I went broke in cotton, and it looks 
like I am going to go broke in tobacco because of the labor situation— 
and this here labor situation, it looks like it is going to ruin the to- 
bacco situation, because it costs $5 to $6 a day for the labor—well, I 
don’t know what we are going to do, there is nothing you get from to- 
bacco now, and if it gets worser—well, I have said ‘what 1 wanted to 
say, and I thank you very much for your attention. 

Senator Scorr. Thank you very much. 

Are there any more people here who have something more to say ¢ 
I would appreciate it if you would not repeat what has already been 
said. We do want to hear everyone who has something to say, any- 
body who can add anything. 


Will you come up, please, sir, and give your name and address for 
the record 4 





STATEMENT OF LENNIE L. FULLER, BRANFORD, FLA. 


Mr. Futzer. Mr. Chairman and distinguished visitors, I am Lennie 
L. Fuller of Brandford, Fla. 

It is a pleasure for me to have this opportunity to come before you, 
and I appreciate it, and I am not going to call for taking up any time 
at all, hardly; you have had a hard working day anyway. 

Gentlemen, I am a farmer and I have 5.85 acres in tobacco, and due 
to the drought in the last 3 years we have fell down, and I have had the 
pleasure and opportunity of meeting quite a few people from these 
areas up further north, and they tell me that up there, that most of 
them have had the drought that we have had—and I am not speaking 
from my own knowledge about that, but they told me that. 

We have lost a lot of farmers, we have fell short in production, and 
I can’t figure out why the tobacco surplus has become so high. 

Well, I thank you, Senators and distinguished visitors. 

Senator Scorr. We have one more witness who wishes to be heard. 


Will you come up, please, sir, and give your name and address for 
the record ¢ 


STATEMENT OF A. D. CHAMBERS, McALPIN, FLA. 


Mr. Cuampers. My name is A, D. Chambers, McAlpin, Route 1. 

Senator, I would like to ask 1 or 2 questions of someone who would 
be kind enough to answer for me. 

80 1953 or 1954, my acreage was 14 acres and today it is 7.7. 
Now, it was at that time, I believe, that the Government had sent 
out de hnici ians into other countries, and they had all of the money 
that they could possibly have needed, to learn those other countries 


how to grow tobacco that is grown by our farmers here, to learn 
them how to grow it. 
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I wonder if part of that has not reflected on our farmers today, 
in other words, whether the farmer here is suffering now from the 
money that was spent by our Government, because they are producing 
this stuff in some of the other countries which we have learned them 
to do, so as to kill our foreign market. 

I feel like if our foreign market had been held open and if we 
would have the same advantage of exporting to them, we wouldn’t 
have to suffer perhaps. 

Mr. Marruews. May I give you some information, since you asked 
for it? I would like to give you this information which I think will 
be of interest. 

We exported last year 530 million pounds of flue-cured tobacco. 
That is over two-thirds of the amount that is consumed in this 
country. 

I think that what you say is certainly true about some of the other 
commodities but I do not believe, really, I do not believe that it is 
true with flue-cured tobacco—and I do not know what in the world 
we are going to do this year if the good Lord does not let us send 
out another 500 million pounds of this flue-cured tobacco overseas. 

Mr. Cuampers. Thank you very much. 

One last thing, I agree with Mr. Fowler that the little farmer 
that depends on a small acreage, must have something to continue his 
livelihood. In our section a number of small farmers have had 
to leave and go to town or other sections to make a living. 

Now, the best that I can remember from what I have seen and 
what I have heard out around in this country and speaking of the 
county governments, we have the kind of people in them counties 
on these farms that cause less trouble, less trouble is caused from 
the small farms and from the small-farm families but as soon as 
them farmers are forced out into the cities where they have no way 
of helping themselves, that increases the danger from them children 
being on the streets and I feel like something should be done to 
protect the small farmers and the small families so as to keep the 
children in the homes. 

One other thing I would like to say. In my opinion, I believe that 
part of this surplus tobacco could be eliminated if when these farms 
are bought up by city people and them big corporations, if they should 
not be allowed to continue that acreage and hire someone else to plant 
that cotton or tobacco, it should be turned back into a pool and divided 
up among the small farmers and, in that way, in my opinion, it would 
help the small farmers. I want to thank you. 

Senator Scorr. Thank you. 

Would you come up and identify yourself for the record, give your 
name and home address? 

Mr. Warp. Senator, I have already made my statement, but I can’t 
help but support my friend over there in his views about this foreign 
business. 

Now, we had a fellow here in the audience that went over to Israel 
and I understand that the Government paid him about $1,000 a month 
to go over there and show these people how to raise tobacco and I have 
also been told that the Federal Government sent people over there to 
Israel and showed them how to produce oranges. Well, I don’t know 
about that—but them fellows that grows oranges can tell you about 
it—and I imagine they have already told you about it. [Laughter.] 
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You know, the time has come when we are going to have to protect 
our farmers. You know we always took a back seat. That’s all I 
wanted to say, and thank you. 

Mr. Marrnews. Would you allow me, just a minute? I am not 
going to disagree, we are agreeing. This gentleman wondered if the 
foreign production of tobacco was hurting our flue-cured tobacco, and 
the fact was that last year we exported 530 million pounds and we did 
not import any appreciable amount of flue-cured tobacco. Now, we 
are concurring in what you are saying. I just wanted to state that 
figure. 

Mr. Warp. Pardon me, I did not want to say, no technical advice, 
but 

Mr. Matrnews. You understand, I agree 100 percent, but I am just 
saying that we did ship out 530 million pounds of flue-cured tobacco, 
two-thirds of what we consumed in this country. So we are together. 

Mr. Warp. Well, pardon me, because we got a fellow over there 
across the river who worked with a fertilizer company and he has been 
down to South America helping those fellows learn how to grow 
tobacco. 

And, one thing about the citrus business, just to show you what can 
happen—I mean we give away all our know-how in this country. 

Well, does industry go and give away their secrets what they have 
learned in this country? They do not, certainly. I think we have 
a class of people in the United States who is willing to be playing 
Santa Claus for the whole world with the things that we have worked 
out, and it should be looked into because you know what is apt to 
happen, like with these other folks where they went. out and learned 
them how to grow oranges and so now over there, they can say, “we 
can sell the oranges for less than $1 a box, less than those fellows in 
California or Florida,” and we have learned them how to raise them 
and so we lost, and I just wonder if the next thing we know we will 
have got somebody over there in Russia teaching them how to grow 
the crops that we have in the United States. [ Applause. ] 

Senator Scorr. We have another witness. Come forward, please, 
sir, and give your name and home address to the reporter. 





STATEMENT OF D. W. STEPHENS, BRANFORD, FLA. 


Mr. Streruens. Mr. Chairman and distinguished Senators and 

uests, I would like to say that I have 7.4 acres of tobacco myself and 

have some rented and altogether I have 11.3 acres, but it is 5 farms 
combined. 

Now, I can realize the situation you fellows are in and I can ap- 
preciate it and I feel like you are doing the best job you can. 

But, personally—now, this is my personal feeling—I hope that we 
have a strict acreage control. Let me grow it—you can cut me down 
to 1 acre, but let me have the freedom of doing my best on that 1 acre. 

I can appreciate the situation which the small man is in, the 2- and 
3-acre man, and if there is any possibility, if there is any way that you 
can keep from cutting him more in any way, and take it from us, why, 
you have my consent and best wishes and I thank you. 

Senator Soot Thank you, sir. 

Will you come forward and give your name and home address? 
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STATEMENT OF C. R. ADAMS, LIVE OAK, FLA. 


Mr. Apams. I want to say a word or two, Senator Scott, please. 

Senator Scorr. You go right ahead. 

Mr. Apams. Senator ‘Scott, gentlemen, fellow farmers, I think that 
they got a good program if it is made individual, talking about the 
poundage and the acreage, to protect the little man in farming, we got 
to have something like ‘that, if it is based on each individual farm, 
otherwise, we are going to hurt that little man that has got an acre of 
tobacco—not the one that ain’t raising much anyhow, but the fellow 
what is working on his little acre, and so I think that you got a pro- 
gram here that ‘if, Senator, you straighten out a few things in it, like 
if you drop the acreage in South Carolina and North Carolina, and 
if you take the acreage of the last 6 years and if this county average 
business is straightened out—I believe it is 125 to 80—I think it will 
help that little man and, if we don’t reach that little man and give him 
, has his little acre and he has been putting out a 
ton or a ton and a half, if you are going to cut him down to this aver- 
age for the county, you are going to hurt him, otherwise, it is a good 
program you have—of course, this is what your bill is for, to cut down 
on the production and we have got to cut it down some, but if you 
cut it down on the little man, we are going to ruin him. I thank you. 

Senator Scorr. Thank you. 


Come forward, please, sir, and give your name and home address. 








STATEMENT OF R. L. LORD, LIVE OAK, FLA. 


Mr. Lorn. R. L. Lord, Route 4, Live Oak. 

Mr. Chairman and distinguished guests, you know, when we get to 
talking, sometimes you go all around 

Senator Scorr. Pardon; did you give your name / 

Mr. Lorn. Yes. 

I have 2.46 acres of tobacco on 250 acres of land. 

Like I was saying, when we get around to talking, sometimes we 
seem like we forget, sometimes that we are just human beings. You 
know, sometimes, we fail to try and build upon a proper foundation 
that will be sound and that w ill stand. 

It’s like this, supposing that you have a cake that you love so well, 
but you cannot eat it all the time, it would make you sick and you 
would never want any more of it, of that cake, probably no more. 

Some of our former speakers have either by their remarks insinu- 
ated or would lead us to believe that everything is now, like saying 
that we are here today and we die tomorrow. Well, we have the chil- 
dren that are coming on today, and I have four grandchildren and 
I also have some more coming on, and suppose I would be so selfish 
that I felt like I think I would live m: iybe 10 or 12 more years and 
I wanted to eat up all of this cake in that 10 or 12 years, and I didn’t 
think anything about them who is coming on, then I think I would 
fail to do the things, I suspect, from this selfishness, perhaps. 

I know that the situation is so now that we are going to have to give 
instead of take so much. And I would rather that my basic acreage 
on this thing that we are so interested in today, on our tobacco, I 
would rather have it stay at this 2.46, and let me have that over the 
period of years that I feel I would be able to live, so that I might be 
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able to stay on that farm, then to have that taken clear away from me, 
because then them that is coming on won’t have it, and I believe that 
if something is not done, and if some of our farms keep growing 
larger and some keep growing smaller, that in a number of years we 
are going to have more of our “high- school boys leaving our farms that 
had desired to stay on the farms to produce their livelihood because 
them farms is going to be too small—I have a boy now that has pur- 
chased a small farm adjoining my farm and he wanted it so bad and 
so he bought this farm alongside me, figuring he could make it, but 
now he hasn’t got anything ‘and the farm is vacant except for what 
I am doing on “it myself, and there is no one there and the house is 
vacant and, now, his allotment is 1.83 on this particular acreage. 

Now, gentlemen, consider this thing. Here is a boy and. he is a 
young man and supposing that he is coming back to this farm, is this 
1.83 going to be there or is it going to be gobbled up by some coopera- 
tive— what I mean by that, gentlemen, you are aware of the fact that 
over in Russia they have tried to make the farms collective—so, what 
would you gentlemen rather have, the cooperative collective or us 
individual farmers like it is, or like we feel it should be? 

We have small family-size farms in our community—do we want 
that, or do we want one individual cooperative, or a large farm indus- 
try instead ? 

I just recently talked to a man that put his tobacco in the soil bank 
and in so doing he had to move his family off the farm, the acreage 
was not enough there for him and his family and his sharecropper 
and so the sharecropper had to move. What I am trying to say and 
explain is that we should keep what we have left and “that things 
should be more stabilized in production and I believe that over a period 
of years that these gentlemen that are so bitterly opposed to it will see 
the wisdom that your bill has put, or will be putting, in this program 
from this proposed bill, because if we don’t do something my little 
2.46 in the next few years will be down to 1.46. 

Now, in 1945, my allotment on this particular farm was 4.5. Now, 
I pr oduced in that year 1,870 pounds of salable tobacco. I don’t pro- 
duce that kind of tobacco now. I don’t have any irrigation but I am 
trying to hang on. 

But, gentlemen, I say this, forget me but think of my grandsons, 
think of all the other young fellows that are now of school age, think 
of the boys that are coming on and them that are going into the Army 
and such and that will be coming back, help that fellow. 

They acquired their educ ation up to high school and now they have 
had to go off and seek fortunes somewhere else. Would you gentle- 
men rather be confronted with an overcrowded city population that 
you have to do something about, or would you rather see those boys 
in the country, reared up in a rural agricultural community where 
they get the best foundations—gentlemen, do you believe with all the 
sine erity of your heart, that you can take : a boy and put him in Wash- 
ington, D. C., or in some great city in the Carolinas or Jacksonville or 
Miami, and give him the foundation that our American enterprise 

vas built on, as he grows up, don’t you believe that our country is built 
i ter a rural manhood, born and raised upon the farm and behind the 
plow, and which got their education out there—them city boys, they 
can’t have this her itage that we have—and that is the choice we are 
confronted with, gentlemen, Senators. 
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Let me ask you, with all sincerity, let us get down to bedrock with it 
and think of the future of our country, because if we go into it now 
and destroy the things that we labored for, if we send all of our boys 
to the city—well, you know as well as I do that we have to have our 
rural communities, we have to have them to exist. 

I thank you and I agree that this is a wonderful program but, as 
some of the former speakers have urged you to do, on this poundage 
basis, to consider these undesirable varieties, let us work these things 
out and I believe that we can arrive at a solution that will be good for 
our country and not for maybe just some individuals, but our country 
as a whole, and we can lick it if we will just put our shoulder to the 


wheel and think of some other man instead of our selfish interests. 
I thank you. 


Senator Scorr. Thank you. 
Come forward, please, and give your name and home address. 


STATEMENT OF FOYE OSTEEN, MAYO. FLA. 


Mr. Osteen. Senator and distinguished guests, I am Foye Osteen, 
Route 2, Mayo. 

Senator Scorr. In what county is that? 

Mr. Osteen. Lafayette County. 

Senator, I have 6.6 acres of tobacco. My father and I, together, we 
farm 360 acres of farm, diversified farming. We have a dairy, and 
we have been farmers all our lives. 

As most of the gentleman have said this evening, the farms are 
small, and the acreages are small, and I believe that our county has 
an average of about 2 acres per farm, and it is something we See he. 
tection in, and you gentlemen have a job to protect us, and as to how 
you are going to do that I don’t know. 

I don’t know, have no idea, but I do feel that as we are going along 
we should think about our young children that is coming on. I have 
five daughters and a son that I am laboring and working for, and 
I am working for the future of them, and I am looking at the future 
for them, and I hope to leave them something that they can look for- 
ward to when I am gone. 

And we should be thinking and we should be planning for the 
future, for our younger generation that is coming off. 

In 1950 we had 500 farmers in Lafayette County, and today we have 
441 farmers in Lafayette County. Something is happening to our pop- 
ulation, and there is a reason for it, and we need to analyze it and find 
out why these farm people are leaving the farms; there is a reason 
for it. 

And I feel that such a situation as we are faced with here is part 
of the reason for it, and I do hope that some way or another we could 

et a program that will help us to help the farm people stay on the 
arm and work. 

I do feel that the program you have here is a program that will help 
the smal] acreage grower. I am personally against the poundage 
allotment myself, but I still feel and I want to say that I am for it 
because of my many neighbors that have smaller tobacco allotments 
than I have, they have problems to face, because me, I have irrigation 
equipment, and my poundage is somewhere around 1,800 or 2,000 
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pounds average, and I am working my place to pay for that equip- 
ment, and I will say that if the poundage is going to be cut down my 
ability to pay for it is going to be cut down, and I feel that some 
way or another something can be worked out where I can meet m 
obligations, and, at the same time, the small farmers will be able to 
exist and continue farming. 

Thank you. 

Mr. M. M. Bryant. Senator and distinguished gentlemen, I 
wouldn’t be asking to be talking and be heard unless I feel like I can 
give something constructive. 

I was originally from Kentucky. I have been in Florida about 57 

ears. 

We need—I mentioned a while ago, I think the last thing I men- 
tioned was the fact that we put 3.6 percent of our tobacco is Stabiliza- 
tion in 4 years, but, taking it for 5 years, we put in 4.76 percent. 

So now I would like to suggest, since it has been brought out here 
today, that this kind of tobacco that we grow is in demand, that the 
trade wants more of it than we produce, and I would like to suggest 
the possibility, I say the possibility, of organizing a cooperative to 
take care of all of the untied tobacco in Georgia and Florida—and I 
understand that Georgia has about 10 percent that went into Stabili- 
zation—and, now, Senator, I feel like if all of this untied tobacco could 
go into a crop cooperative of its own, we would have a ready market 
and we would not have to depend, and the other folks would not have 
to depend on us. 

Now, as to the cost, I knew of a man, a farmer himself that ties up 
tobacco, and he sold tobacco on the Louisville market to the foreign 
trade, and he did that as an individual farmer in Kentucky, and in 
1925 to 1930, when I was acquainted with him, then he could buy up 
his neighbor's tobacco and he told me it didn’t cost him but $50,000 
to tie up his neighbor’s tobacco, and that he made $50,000 a year profit 
on it—he wanted me to go in with him, but I had no desire to go into 
the tobacco business on that scale. 

Now, we have been told that it cost a tremendous amount of money; 
this money for purchasing this tobacco could come from the same 
source that it now comes from, and we have companies that would be 
glad to tie it up for us, we know that, and I just want to suggest that 
the solution to our untied tobacco—the only way in the world, I feel, 
for us to continue as we have continued with the burden that we have, 
it will help carry us, is to get our own Stabilization tobacco and sell it. 

Now, this gentleman back there mentioned, I believe, I think he said 
something about 300,000 farmers a month left the farms last year, 
and they were small farmers. Now, you folks in Congress know you 
you have a tremendous burden on your hands because those 300,000 
a month going to the cities have got to be taken care of, and you have 
got to provide jobs, or at least that is the political thing for you, but 
let us keep them on the farm because, as has been said, the bulwark of 
America is in the rural youth—keep them on the farm, don’t send them 
to the cities—because I learned a long time ago that man made the city, 
God made the country, and the devil made the small town. [Laughter. } 

Mr. M. M. Bryant. I want to keep them down in the country, where 
I have growed my family, and I grew a family of 10 children, and I 
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am not ashamed of any one of them, mainly because I moved to the 
country and I kept them there, and the folks in my part of the coun- 
try, they say, “Mr. Bryant, how did you manage to raise a family of 
such good boys, all of them have such good reputations ¢” 

Well, God helped me to raise them. I took them away from the con- 
tamination and this juvenile problem that we have in every town and 
city in the United States—and a lot of it is coming from them rural 
families that have had to move to town because they could no longer 
make a living farming, them was good boys and girls until they went 
to town. 

And so, Mr. President, just this one final thought that I want to 
leave with you, the thought that it can be worked out, them problems 
that have been confronting us. 

I have spent almost half of my life in organizing of one kind or 
another, and we have organized the tobacco cooperatives already in 
existence, they are paid for, and all we need to do is to meet and 
reelect officers and find the money and the men that will take charge 
of it, and form our own stabilization corporation ourselves. 

I thank you. 

Senator Scorr. Well, we have heard from all of those who have 
stated that they desire to be heard but we have not heard from one 
man, and I think that T would like to hear from him. He has been 
very patient here, and he has sat here for these hours listening to you 
and me and everybody has said a word, and now, Senator Talmadge, 
I want you to say a word. 

Senator Tarmanee. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I am down here as the most junior member of the subcommittee, to 
try to find out something about tobacco farming in lower Florida. 

Of course, as you know, we are going tomorrow to Georgia, and 
then to South Carolina the next day. 

I do not know what the answer to this problem is. I do know that 
if we continue reducing our acreage, supporting prices and sending 
technicians throughout the world to teach other folks how to grow 
tobacco, we are going to put ourselves out of business. 

That is about all I have to say at the moment, Senator Scott. 

As you know, Senator Scott is the principal tobacco man on our 
subcommittee. He comes from North Carolina and I believe they 
grow 700 million pounds of tobacco a year there. Georgia produces 
about 10 percent of that, or about 120 million pounds, perhaps 80 
million pounds in Florida. 

While I am here, I would like to say this, gentlemen. It has been 
a genuine pleasure to me as a fledgling member of the Senate, to know 
and work with Senator Holland, who is your senior Senator, and 
Senator Smathers. It has been a genuine pleasure for me, and they 
have been exceedingly nice to me. 

All of us that go up there as new members of the Senate, I think, do 
go with some trepidation, and their advice and their help and their 
kindness has been something I will be always proud of. And your 
own distinguished Congressman, Mr. Matthews, has been very kind to 
us here. 

I want to congratulate you people here in Florida for the delegation 
you have in Washington. I am sure I feel that I speak for the com- 
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mittee when I say that we are all very proud of your citizens in 
Florida. 

Senator Scorr. Thank you, Senator Talmadge. 

Unless there is something further, we appreciate very much your 
coming out and taking the time to give us your views. We are going 
to do the best we can. 

(Thereupon, the subcommittee adjourned, to reconvene at Douglas, 
Ga., at 9 a. m., Tuesday, March 26, 1957.) 
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TUESDAY, MARCH 26, 1957 


Untrep Srates SENATE, 
Tozsacco LNpustry SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE 
ComMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE AND Forestry, 
Douglas, Ga. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 9:15 a. m., in Peterson 
Hall, South Georgia College, Douglas, Ga., Senator W. Kerr Scott 
(chairman of the subcommittee) presiding, 

Present: Senators Scott (presiding), Talmadge, and Schoeppel. 

Also present: Representatives Iris F, Blitch. 

Senator Scorr. The subcommittee will come to order. 

As you know, we have come down here to talk about Senate bill 1219. 

I have come from North Carolina, as m: iny of you know, and for 
the last 2 years I think I have received more correspondence on the 
tobacco situation than anything else, other than the budget that we 
have got to deal with in W ‘ashington. 

I, being from a tobacco State, and having grown tobacco myself 
and having quit growing tobacco and quit growing cotton, I decided 
to go into milk cows and I also have about 6,000 laying hens, "when they 
are not lying, and I found out that when I quit what ‘T had been doing 
and went into that I am not one bit better off. I am still in hot water. 

Talking to you about S. 1219, I want to say this to you about it: 
Whether you agree with it or not, I want you to ask questions and I 
want you to make your statements and I want you to give us your best 
judgment, whether you are for it or against it. I want you to do that 
because that is what we are here for in these hearings: to get your view- 
point. 

This bill represents, I would say, counting personal conversations 
and meetings that I have attended for 2 years, this represents the best 
thoughts that we have been able to gather on this subject. If you can 
make a contribution to it or come to a better understanding about what 
the program is—and, you know, this is your program, you are the 
ones who are going to say whether you adopt it or not—we want your 
views. We want it to be the best judgment of the tobacco growers, 
whether it be this approach or some other. 

Let me say that I am very happy to be here in Georgia. I have been 
in this town many times, having worked with the Farm Credit Ad- 
ministration and I came over here on several occasions with the farm 
credit adjustment program, in 1933, when you were in distress at that 
time—and you have distress 3 in a different way this time, and we have 
got to work these situations out. 

So, as I say, we want the combined thoughts of you people. We 
were in Florida yesterday and we have a meeting in South Carolina 
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tomorrow and then next week we are going to meet in Virginia and 
North Carolina. 

And, from all of the expressions of points of view that we expect 
to get at these meetings, we may be able to work out some program 
of saving the tobacco program as we have known it in the past. We 
must save it. We have had a good program so far and we do not 
want to jeopardize that program by getting in a program that might 
not work and that the people will not support. We want something 
that they will want and will help them. 

With that, I believe that we are about ready for the program. 

Senator Talmadge, will you introduce the speakers that are here— 
I believe some of you know him. [Laughter. ] 

Senator Tatmaper. Thank you, Senator Scott. Iam very happy to 
be down here in Georgia this morning and, of course, I know we are 
all pleased, just as I am, to have this Subcommittee on Tobacco of the 
Senate Agricultural Committee here with us. 

Our cbject in coming here this morning is to try to find out what 
you folks want. That is our sole objective. 

Senator Scott, I think that Mr. Wingate is the first witness. We 
will hear from him first, if you don’t mind. 

I do want to present the members of the Tobacco Subcommittee. 

Senator Kerr Scott is chairman and Senator Andrew Schoeppel, of 
Kansas, is a mem er. 

And, of course, we are very delighted to have Mrs. Iris Blitch, your 
own Congresswoman present. 

Senator Scorr. Thank you, Senator Talmadge. 

We have with us today and I would like to have him start off the 
program before Mr. Wingate speaks. Mr. Ellis. who we asked to come 
with us to make a presentation of this proposal. Mr. Ellis is from 
the Department of Agriculture and he has been with the tobacco pro- 
gram for many years and he is going to explain the bill S. 1219. 

I want you to understand that he is neither for nor against it; he 
is just to explain it. We asked him to come along to explain it and 
any part of it that you do not understand, just hash it over and 
then, after the witnesses have been heard, I am going to take the liberty 
of asking him perhaps at that time to supplement his presentation 
so as to answer questions that have been raised. 

We are going to stay here until, as they express it up home, until 
the cows come home, provided that you just let us get over to South 
Carolina sometime tonight or tomorrow. 

So, with that, I am going to ask Mr. Ellis if he will take over 
right at this time and explain this proposal. 


STATEMENT OF FRANK R. ELLIS, CHIEF, COMMODITY PROGRAM 
BRANCH, TOBACCO DIVISION, COMMODITY STABILIZATION SERV- 
ICE, UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE—Resumed 


Mr. Exxis. Thank you very much, Senator Scott and members of 
the committee. 

First, I want to say that it is a real pleasure and honor to be here. 
I am not here to make a speech. I am here to try to explain S 
1219, what it provides for and some of the reasons why this committee 
is down here, and why the tobacco growers are looking at the tobacco 
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program to see if they need to consider possible changes or revisions 
in the program that has served them so well for so long. 

I have some charts up here. I will explain them in just a minute, 
but let me say, first, that S. 1219, Senator Scott’s bill, provides for a 
referendum of the growers to determine whether they want to change 
the method of oper ration of their program. So, whatever is done about 
the bill, you tobacco growers will have to decide the issue finally. 

Now, I will go into the presentation. 

(For explanation of program see p. 8.) 

Mr. Exxis. That is about it. Senator, there are several questions 
they are going to want to ask, and I do not know whether you would 
like for me to anticipate them or stop at this point. 

Senator Scorr. Well, I would suggest that you stop at this point 
and then come back for any questions after everybody has been 
heard, if that is agreeable to everybody. I believe that it would be 
well to do it that way. 

Mr. Exxis. Thank you. 

Senator Scorr. Now, friends, I have a list of witnesses who will 
testify and very likely others will be added on to that list and when 
we want each of the witnesses if they will, and just for the sake of 
time, to cut their statements short. But we do not want you to be cut 
off. We want everybody to be heard but we have three pages of 
witnesses and we will really have to make time to finish them. So, 
you need not make speeches but just tell us what you really think is 
iunportant for us to know. That is what we want. And I only make 
that request in the interest of time and in view of the large number 
of witnesses. 

It has been suggested by Mr. Quincy, or rather he has requested that 
the proponents and the opponents be heard alternately. That is, an 
opponent or proponent make a statement and then be followed by 
someone of the opposite conviction. 

Of course, we do not have any way of knowing who is pro or 
con. 

Mr. WinGate. Senator, we have prepared the lists so that one list 
is those who are opposed and the other is those who are in favor, 
so you can vary them along. 

Senator Scorr. That is, hear one from one side and then the other. 

Mr. Wingate. That is right. 

Senator Scorr. All right. I believe we are ready to start with 
the first witness who, Mr. ‘Wingate, is you. 


STATEMENT OF H. S. WINGATE, PRESIDENT, GEORGIA FARM 
BUREAU FEDERATION, PELHAM, GA. 


Mr. Wrineatre. Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, and 
friends, I want to take this opportunity to thank the committee for 
coming down for this hearing. I think this is very fine and we do 
want to thank you for it. 

And I would like to say for the benefit of those of you who have 
not had the privilege of knowing these gentlemen here, that this com- 
mittee is composed of 3 Senators: Senator Schoeppel, from Kansas; 
Senator Scott, from North Carolina; and Senator Talmadge, from 
Georgia, and j might say that all 3 of these Senators have been Gov- 
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ernors of their States. It has been my privilege and pleasure to work 
with them for quite a while. I used to work with Senator Scott when 
he was commissioner of agriculture. I did not happen to know Sen- 
ator Schoeppel when he was Governor, but I have known him since 
he became Seeeiator and came on the Senate Agricultural Committee. 

Senator Schoeppel, as you might all know, is a Republican, but we 
are glad to have him down here. I do want to say that two of the 
finest Republicans I ever knew in my life were from Kansas, Senator 
Schoeppel and Congressman Clifford Hope, and they have worked 
very closely with us on our farm programs. So, Senator, it is a real 
pleasure to be before this committee and, of course, we are delighted 
to have our own Congresswoman with us and to hear the statements 
that are made this morning. 

Now, gentlemen, as president of the Georgia Farm Bureau, it is 
the duty of the president of that organization to try to help the 
farmers find out what they want to do. 

I would like to say for the benefit of many that seem to misunder- 
stand that I knew nothing of this acreage-poundage plan up to a 
few months ago. When it was first mentioned to me I thought about 
the old plan that Mr. Ellis mentioned that we had before, which was 
terrible. I was asked to go to North Carolina, to Raleigh, to hear 
several plans, there are 3 or 4 of them, explained. 

Well, I could not go, I had previous engagements and I asked Dorsey 
Matthews to go as chairman of the State tobacco committee and he 
went up and he brought back the information and he told me he 
thought it had some merit. 

We had a meeting here in Douglas and it was discussed and it was 
thought that it had some merit but we were instructed to go to pur- 
sue it further and I went to North Carolina to another meeting on 
other matters about tobacco and this program was explained thorough- 
ly again. 

It was at that point that I became personally sold on it, myself. 

Now, we came back and we called our annual convention of our 
State tobacco committee and discussed this thoroughly. We had gen- 
tlemen from the Department of Agriculture that were very familiar 
with the bill to present it to the Agricultural Committee. I sat in 
on part of that and had nothing to do with the presentation of the 
bill because I wanted that to be done by somebody that understood 
it better than I did. 

But they voted overwhelmingly, instructing the Farm Bureau to 
pursue this program. So, when they voted, I happened to be in when 
they voted and I told the committee that I appreciated that but that 
before we went to Congress with it, to recommend it any further, 
that we should go back to these tobacco producers and explain it thor- 
oughly to them and see if they were sure that they wanted it. 

So we called a meeting for Valdosta, Ga., and that was publicized 
over the radio-and we notified every producing county, the county 
agent, the president, the secretary, urging them to attend and we had 
something over 100 to attend down there at Valdosta. 

And after a couple of hours down there explaining and answering 
questions, they voted and there were two votes against the program. 

The next meeting was held in Douglas and there are quite a few 
here, I am sure, that attended this meeting in Douglas. We had 
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standing room in the courthouse and when the final vote was taken 
the vote was 63 against and 93 for the program. 

We went further and had another meeting trying to find out what 
the farmers want and at that meeting—and I would say there were 
approximately 75 gee there—there were 4 that voted against it. 

I mention that, Mr. Chairman, just to let you know how, as presi- 
dent of the organization, I have tried to handle it. Of course, you 
know in these things like this they accuse me of trying to ram it down 
somebody’s throat. I did not want a thing but what the farmers 
wanted. I can live under any program, and whatever the farmers 
want, that is what we would like to do. 

But there are a lot of farmers that have not heard this program ex- 
plained and I wish that everyone would thoroughly understand. it. 
lf they did, then we would know exactly what they want. 

Here is what the tobacco committee at our annual convention recom- 
mended. 

We recommend that our Georgia Farm Bureau organization go on 
record as approving the proposed acreage-poundage formula for the 
determining of quotas and that they work closely with our Congress- 
men and Senators to get the same enacted into law hoping that this 
formula would stop tobacco acreage cuts that we are getting from 
year to year. 

I wanted to read that, and I was not a member of that committee, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Now, first, I would like to stress some of the points Mr. Ellis has 
brought out. The Agricultural Committee, Mr. Chairman, of the 
House—I don’t know whether the Senate did or not—asked the De- 
partment to try to get up some different formulas to try to help out 
in this. This is one of about 3 or 4—Mr. Ellis is here. How many? 

Mr. Extis. Four. 

Mr. Wincare. There were four, and after hearing them all, they 
were just discarded until they got down to this one, and they thought 
this had some merit. 

So, I would like to join Senator Scott in saying that the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture was asked to do this, that they were not trying 
to cram something down your throat and we can reject it or not, as 
we wish, or we can reject them all or we can accept. 

So, I would like to move into my statement, Mr. Chairman, with 
reference to the bill as I see it. I would like to take just 1 other 
minute here, Mr. Chairman. I want to thank you personally for 
introducing this bill, because at the time you introduced it—I don’t 
know how your people in your State feel now, but they were very 
strongly against it at that time—but I do know that Senator Scott 
has grown tobacco for years and Senator Scott recognizes the serious 
problems that we are facing in tobacco today, and he stepped out to 
do this regardless of the fact that it appeared that the majority of his 
people were against it. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, as president of the organization, I want to 
try to be as fair as I can in presenting this. I called our experimental 
station to find out—or, pardon me, let me back up a little. 

I want to make one statement before I get into this, Mr. Chairman, 


on another bill that does not have to do with the poundage-acreage, 
and that is with the support price on varieties. 
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I would like to state to you and this committee that the farmers 
of this State appear to be 100 percent, almost, in favor of the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture’s action on lowering the support price for the 
undesirable varieties, now, not grades, Mr. Chairman, the nondesirable 
varieties, undesirable varieties. They are called Cokers, Coker 139, 
140, and 244, which is called—what is that name ? 

Mr. Exuis. Dixie Bright 244. 

Mr. Wineate. Dixie Br ight 244. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, Mr. Coker is one of the best breeders in this 
country. I say that without anybody disputing it, and I think he is 
recognized as one of the best breeders and Mr. Coker was asked by 
the processors to produce a light type of tobacco, low in nicotine 
because of the cancer scare. And I will say that Mr. Coker did a 
magnificent job of breeding this type of tobacco. He bred just what 
they wanted. 

But, as Mr. Ellis has just stated, we have had a revolution in the 
tobacco smoking setup. That has changed the tobacco requirements 
and now the tobacco that was bred for that purpose is not desirable 
and we are supporting overwhelmingly the position of the Secretary 
to cut the support for that type. I wanted to get that in, Mr. Chair- 
man, before we get into the poundage. 

Now, first, this is not, as Mr. Ellis explained, the poundage pro- 
gram that we had before—if it was, I would certainly be very bit- 
terly opposed to it. 

Next, as we move into it I would like to emphasize what Mr. Ellis 
has stated to you and the figures that he gave you up there on that 
chart, the figure of 685 million pounds of surplus tobacco. Ladies and 
gentlemen, ‘what that amounts to is 685 million pounds above a 214 
year normal carryover. In other words, we have well over 3 years’ 
supply of tobacco now. If we only had 214 years carryover, we would 
be normal, but we have 685 million pounds above. 

And, as he mentioned to you, in 1929 to 1933, the average yield for 
the entire belt was 707 pounds per acre. The average in 1956 was 1,624 
pounds for the entire belt. 

Mr. Chairman, it is my honest conviction that with normal condi- 
tions, that within the next 5 years the average yield for the entire 
belt will be above a ton per acre. We have moved forward in our 
yields in the past 2 years, over 250 pounds per acre right here in 
Georgia. 

So you see, here is a problem that we are faced with there. 

With these yields going up, the tobacco people are discussing what 
is good and what is bad. 

Senator Scuorrre,t. Would the distinguished gentleman yield for 
a question / 

Mr. WinGate. Yes, sir. 

Senator Scuorrret. I note that you have indicated that within a 
certain period in the future your increased yields will exceed a ton 
an acre. 

Mr. Wrineate. Yes, sir. 

Senator Scnorpre.. Do I understand you to mean by that, that that 
will be the case with the 3 undesirable varieties you have mentioned, 
excluded or is that. with those 3 included ¢ 

Mr. Wineaarte. That can be done even without those, with those ex- 
cluded. 
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Senator Scnorrre.. I want that for the record. I was a little hazy 
on it. 

Mr. WinGate. Well, I appreciate that question, Senator. Disre- 
garding right now undesirable varieties, we will do that in Georgia, 
Senator Schoeppel. 

I might mention, Senator, in connection with your question that 
you asked there, that Georgia did not produce a very extended—it 
did produce a very small amount of these undesirable varieties, but 
with the desirable \ varieties the Georgia yield went up 250—150 
pounds in 2 years’ time. 

I cont: a ‘ted the experiment station to see what was the problem fac- 
ing us. I talked with Mr. Meyers about the yields of tobacco in 
desirable types, and asked what etfect higher yields would have. 

I would like to read the letter he wrote me. And then he referred 
me to a bulletin here of June 1952, Circular 22, and I will read a little 
statement from that. But, this is one paragraph: 

DEAR MR. WINGATE: With reference to your telephone call of March 21, 1952, 
regarding the compatability of high quality with high yield in tobacco produc- 
tion, it seems to be the general opinion of a large number of tobacco people that 


high yield is more or less incompatible with best quality beyond a certain 
point— 


and he does not say where that point is— 


the point, however, may vary greatly with soil, weather conditions, variety, 
cultura] practices and disease control. There is also a great deal of variation 
among different areas of the Tobacco Belt in Georgia. In some areas it may be 
possible to produce much higher yield of tobacco of an acceptable quality than 
in other areas due to the difference in the factors mentioned above. 

I talked to him about that, and he referred me to this bulletin here. 

Mr. Chair man, they had run in the experiment station experiments 
for 7 years on 3 different fertilizer tests. One was 1,000 pounds per 
acre, one was 1,400 pounds, and one was 1,800 pounds, and down here 
under “Smoking Grades,” this is what they say: 

Considering the three fertilizer rates on each soil type— 
they took the different soil types— 
the difference between soil type and yields of smoking grades were also very 
small. It is interesting to note that the annual yield of smoking grades of 
tobacco remain practically the same or show a slight decrease in poundage with 
an increase in fertilizer rates except in the years 1946 and 1949, when there was 
an increase. ‘This might be partially explained on the basis that during early 
June of these 2 years the amount of rainfall was above that of the other 5 years. 

Mr. Chairman, I read that all because I did not want to take any- 
thing out. of context, so I read the full paragraph there, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

So it appears that even with the desirable types or varieties we 
can “ beyond a certain point and not produce the quality that we 
want. We don’t know that point, and we should have our experiment 
stations working on that. 

Mr. Chairman, we have a very serious problem facing us on tobacco 
with this tremendous surplus. We have that problem facing us on 
exports. 

The export people have told us in no uncertain terms, “You will 
either give us quality or we will have to go to other countries to buy 
it. We can buy the light type in other countries much cheaper.” 
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That is the reason the support prices were dropped to where it is 
because it would then be in competition with the same quality of 
tobacco in other countries. 

Now, we know that recently we had this cancer announcement 
again. I don’t know what it is going to do to consumption, but our 
consumption has been off. I am disturbed about that. 

I do know this: that it is going to increase the demand for the 
heavier types of tobacco much more rapidly than it might have other- 
wise, if this last cancer announcement had not come out. So, we are 
faced with that problem still, and if we lose our export market we are 
in serious trouble. 

We can save those markets with real quality tobacco. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I want to move into another part of the pro- 
gram that was explained; Mr. Ellis explained that—how you go up 
and down with acreage and with your yield—and I would like to go 
just a little bit further with that and point out that in any one of those 
years, if you had a drought situation, say, in 5 or 6 counties, or 2 or 3 
counties, and the rest of the belt had a bumper crop, say, then next 
year we have got to be cut 5 percent, that is what we would be, under 
the old program. 

The man in the area that was hit so hard would be cut just as the 
others would. 

But under this program, and one of the things I like about it, those 
six counties would get an increase, if they gathered three-quarters 
of a crop, they would be given a one-quarter increase in acreage or 
poundage, while the rest of the belt would be taking the cuts. “And 
that also applies in the case of hail, disease, such as this wildfire that 
can wipe you out—and I have mentioned drought or if your tobacco 
drowns, like it does sometimes, and you do not gather a pound—and 
you know we have had hails where people were wiped out and never 
gathered a pound. 

In those conditions, if we did not sell a pound, instead of the 4 
acres next year you would have 8 acres. 

The question has been raised here, how would a man handle 8 acres? 
All right. You don’t have to handle it all in 1 year under this pro- 
gram. You could go to 5 acres and 5 acres and 5 acres for the suc- 
ceeding years—you have to balance this out across the board on your 
4-year program. 

I think that is a very good point. It is sort of a double insurance 
proposition. 

Take a man, he can have his entire crop harvested and cured, and 
in the packing house, and if he had a fire that wiped out and destroyed 
all of his tobacco, then he would get double his acreage next year. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, there is one thing about this program I would 
call to the attention of the farmers. 

Let me ask you, Senator Scott, this will have to be voted on, there 
is no way under the shining sun to put it on unless two-thirds of the 
farmers vote; isn’t that right, under the bill ? 

Senator Scorr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wingate. Two-thirds have to vote in a referendum, vote for it. 

I don’t want to take up too much of your time, Mr. Chairman. I 
have covered briefly some of the points. I would like to emphasize 
again that this is not my program personally. I have been growing 
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tobacco for 29 years—and, by the way, my acreage allotment Mr. 
Chairman, if you want to know, is 8.74 acres on 550 acres in culti- 
vation. 

So I would say that personally I think this is a very good program, 
if the farmers want it, fine. If they don’t want it, fine. It is certainly 
not my idea to come here, and I am not here trying to cram it down 
anybody’s throat. I am merely as president of the organization acting 


_under the instructions that the tobacco committee who met asked me 


to do, and after they asked me to do it I said that I was going back and 
hold some more meetings to make sure that we were right, and we 
held those meetings, and the vote was after the meetings, and I stated 
that to you before. 

So, Mr. Chairman, with that I want to thank you for this oppor- 
tunity to appear before the committee. 

If you want to ask any questions, I will be glad to answer them. 

Senator Scorr. Thank you, Mr. Wingate. 

Are there any questions? 

(No response.) 

Senator Scorr. If there are no questions, we will have the next 
witness. 


STATEMENT OF H. J. QUINCY, DOUGLAS, GA. 


Mr. Quincy. Gentlemen, we have been running for about an hour 
and a half—I don’t suppose you would like to take a rest at this time? 

Senator Scorr. Well, we have got to keep up with our hauling, so 
you just go right ahead. We will come to a stop when milking time 
comes, you know. 

Mr. Quincy. Now, ladies and gentlemen, these speakers you have 
heard speak here this morning on behalf of the Government, it is our 
contention that the speaker representing the Georgia Farm Bureau 
has not mentioned that I have heard the impact of this control pro- 
gram on the foreign producers, they have not mentioned the fact that 
last year the foreign producers, the foreign crop, ranging from Com- 
munist China and throughout the world was equal to that of the 
American producers of tobacco, and they have not mentioned that fact 
that that is so, nor have they mentioned the fact that that has caused 
to be withdrawn our tobacco from the world market because of that 
foreign production overseas, which was started by our Government 
itself as a postwar measure that was born of wartime controls, when 
this country practically controlled the cotton and tobacco markets of 
the world. 

The Georgia tobacco production was developed, commencing about 
1916, at a time when our country was poverty stricken and devastated 
by the ravages of the war, but at that time there was a free-enterprise 
system, when one man on one side of the fence could plant what another 
man on the other side of the fence could plant, if he wanted to, when 
one man was not given special privileges because his father had planted 
tobacco and because he had inherited that privilege. 

Today on my farm I have a substantial tobacco allotment. My 
father, at one time, planted 100 acres of tobacco. ‘That was at the time 
that Georgia was developing as a tobacco-producing State. Today my 
good neighbors out there cannot plant what I can plant because of the 
fact that I inherited that privilege, that prerogative, that economic 
right to do more than my neighbors are doing. 
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We had then a free-enterprise system. In the face of the North 
Carolina-South Carolina world monopoly, tobacco production ‘down 
here in our country, and because of virgin soil, fnokens from disease 
and the fact that we could grow better tobacco with more sugar in it 
and better tobacco than the Carolinas could, in face of that competition 
we developed as a tobacco-growing country and in the face of the 
poverty, by free enterprise we did that. 

Had the control system been in effect at that time we could not have 
developed as a tobacco-growing country and we would still be confined 
to cotton and peanuts. 

Now, my friends, that transformation was made without Govern- 
ment control, without any help from the Government. And there- 
after the controls of the 1930's stopped us in our tracks, but not be- 
fore 50 percent of our farm income in this good county and sur- 
rounding counties was being derived from tobacco production. 

We built barns, we brought i in demonstrators, and we learned how 
and it was all done through free enterprise. 

And with energy and with spirit in those days, a young man 
could go out, a boy could start out and develop his land and plant 
tobacco, and we developed in the face of the North Carolina and 
South Carolina opposition because we grew better tobacco than 
they did. 

As I said, 50 percent of our income is from the tobacco produc- 
tion, and in other counties we get 50 cae rdf (5 percent, the 
other counties in the south Georgia area. So, we are dave sndent upon 
the tobacco crop and the tobacco shodubtion: tiibdion culture. 

Now, these controls came from an increasingly more powerful 
centralized Government which today is trying to take over the schools 
and operate them and take over every step of our national affairs. 
They even will be wanting to control your killing rats, and that same 
increasing centralized F ‘ederal Government brought on from the 
teachings of Soviet Russia and communism, is taking over our coun- 
try and ‘today we meet here, free American citizens, not to determine 
whether or not they will do like we tell them, but whether or not they 
will take from us the results of our initiative and our individual 
efforts, take our little bit of tobacco acreage down here and create a 
TERT where we got to go to Washington to determine whether or 
not we can plant our acreage. They want to tell you how many 
saints you are going to plant. 

Now, this gentleman here from Washington, he gets up and says, 
“This won't affect your poundage.” Well, what is the purpose of it 
if it is not a poundage control? It is to take out acreage, a further 
cut from our Georgia land, the poundage right which we have, they 
want to take it away. 

And so I say, they are trying to curb the initiative, the energy, 
and the ability not only of our land, but our individual ‘citizens, and 
they are trying to make Russians or Communists out of them, or 
Chinese citizens, that is what they want to substitute for a system 
of free enterprise which developed America, a system borne of Soviet 
Russia, and I am opposed to it. 

We created throughout the world a very profitable price on our 
export crop because we had a monopoly on cotton and Sieiaeets Well, 


the Chinese tobacco farmer, the Egyptian tobacco farmer, was able 
to profit by the prices that we created and the Australian tobacco 
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farmer 1s enjoying that and the tobacco farmer up in Canada was 
able to profit from that, and the foreign producers have this advan- 
tage over our poor American producers in this country who are 
now under this situation that has been created, where we have to 
curb the production and where we have the acreage control from 
our own Government, whereas, we give them the green light and have 
told them to go ahead and produce | tobacco to replace our tobacco. 

Now, right on that point and in that connection in the 1920's, I 
believe it was, there was a bill, the McNary Haugen bill, which was 
passed twice by the Congress, which attempted to take care of this 
foreign situation by giving us the right to export throughout the 
world at the world price, our surplus production, and giving us a 
subsidy and a parity on what was produced for the purpose of off- 
setting the foreign traffic. But that bill, having been passed twice 
by the American C ongress, the Senate and the House, was vetoed by 
President ¢ oolidge who thought it was a Socialist measure—why, he 
would turn over in his grave ‘today if he could hear this meeting and 
what has been going on here about the limiting of poundage. 

My friends, that bill might have taken care of the foreign produc- 
tion, yet it was vetoed by ( ‘oolidge after it was twice passed by the 
American Congress. 

And so, in this year, since 1953, we have found the Stabilization 
Corporation has become bogged down with this tobacco which has 
been produced by the C arolinas, this vs riety 139 and the other varie- 
ties and by the fact we are not selling our tobacco throughout the 

markets of the world on account of the State Department saying it 
will conflict with the interests of some foreign country and they have 
become bogged down with surplus tobacco on hand. 

Now, what has happened in the other countries of the world to 
contribute to that surplus? Let us think of this thing. They are in 
the same market that we are. They are producing tobacco just like 
we are, except that they can produce all that they want to, there are 
no restraints upon them as we have and their price is fixed by our 
withdrawal from the world market, and when we fix the price at 
50 cents a pound in the United States, then we create it throughout 
the world. 

Let me quote from the Southern Tobacco Journal for December 
1956, which is a trade publication, from an article entitled, “World 
Output Rises,” where we find that the world flue-cured tobacco pro- 
duction in 1956 is placed at 2,938 million pounds—and follow my 
figures carefully, please: 

This is an increase of almost 2 percent as compared with the 1955 crop of 
2,887 million, and is more than one-third larger than the 1947-51 average. 
Production increased in most of the major producing countries, with the excep- 
tion of the United States. The largest rises occurred in Canada, the Federation 
of Rhodesia and Nyasaland, Republic of the Philippines, Argentina, Prazil, 
Taiwan (Formosa), and Communist China. Aside from the United States, 
decreases were noted for Indonesia, Thailand, Italy, Mexico, and Venezuela. 

Record crops were harvested in the Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland, 
Republic of the Philippines, and Communist China, with the second largest 
harvests of record occurring in Japan and Canada. Production in the federation 
is placed at 166 million pounds, a rise of 34 million from 1955. Flue-cured pro- 
duction in the Philippines is being expanded rapidly, with the 1956 harvest 
totaling 48 million pounds (including 14 that was sun cured because of lack 


of curing-barn space). This compares with 15 million in 1955, and only 4.5 
in 1954. This year’s Canadian crop is estimated at 154 million pounds, an 
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increase of 36 million from the 1955 level, but somewhat below the record 
outturn of 173 million in 1954. 

Thus, we see that while the American grower has reduced his 
acreage the foreign production is increasing by leaps and bounds. 
This acreage-poundage limitation bill will continue that program of 
more scarcity. 

It is absolutely socialistic in its tendency, it holds that you and me 
and everybody else down to the county level, whether it is 125 percent 
of that level or whether it is down to 80 percent of that level. 

Now, what happened with reference to the Georgia and Carolina 
section? Our poundage down here has gone down in the regular 
channels of trade—I was just talking with Mr. Harrison from Jeff 
Davis County and he produces 40 acres of tobacco and in the past 
several years he has not put into the Stabilization Corporation more 
than 7 or 8 percent—am I correct in that, Mr. Harrison ? 

Mr. Harrison. From less than 1 percent up to 7 percent. 

Mr. Quincy. And, Mr. Chairman, if you will pardon a personal 
reference, I checked my 1955 production, which is over a ton to the 
acre and the Stabilization Corporation took only 9 percent of it. 

And I find that the average Stabilization Corporation percentage 
that they took throughout Georgia last year was 7.2 percent, to e 
exact, and the Stabilization Corporation in North Carolina and South 
Carolina and other States, took 24 percent. I believe I am correct in 
saying that. 

So, our production today is not being taken over by the Stabilization 
Corporation and the proposition you have now is not with the Georgia 
tobacco, it is a proposition where they have been producing those 
varieties up there and they have gotten themselves into a situation 
where they are overproducing on these undesirable types of tobacco 
because their land won’t produce the tobaccos which their regular 
trade channels will take. 

How long have I spoken, Mr. Chairman? Mr. Wingate, I believe 
consumed 30 minutes. 

Senator Scorr. Well, I did not take down the minute. I did not 
keep a record of it. 

Mr. Quincy. Well, I will come to a conclusion and conclude as 
rapidly as I can. 

seer Scorr. All right. 

Mr. Quincy. All right. Mr. Wingate, if you will pardon the ref- 
erence, he stated 300 Georgia farmers met at the Georgia Farm Bureau 
and they had endorsed this proposition and as I remember the figure 
he stated that the vote was 60 percent against it, if I recall, at Doug- 
las—I did not go to it—I think the proponents of this measure con- 
sumed the greater portion of the time and I do not know that the 
opponents were given all of the time that they wanted and needed— 
and I make that statement with no reflection on Mr. Wingate, but the 
proponents assumed the opening and a great many people left that 
meeting, they left before those meetings were finished and so they 
only heard the proponents, I suppose, and I, for one, had to leave 
and I don’t know that they thoroughly understood, those farmers, 
what that proposition was. 

We took a vote on this measure, this bill contains a provision for 
a vote and I know that when these measures are presented by the 
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United States Government the vote is not always a fair indication of 
what the situation may develop among the farmers because in a great 
many instances the proposition is egged on and carried on by people 
who are not interested in carrying out the policies of the Government, 
who have jobs and who want to hold jobs with these various organi- 
zations. 

Now, Mr. Wingate made one statement there, he said that high 
yields are incompatible. That means that high yields do not go 
along with—he said that the quality and the high yields—well, let 
me start all over again. He said that high yields are incompatible 
with good quality. Was that the statement you made, Mr. Wingate? 

Mr. Wincate. No; 1 did not make it. I was just quoting the experi- 
ment station. 

Mr. Quincy. Yes, but that statement of the experiment station was 
made that high yields are incompatible with good quality ? 

Mr. Wrnaate. No. 

Mr. Quincy. Well, what was the statement ? 

Mr. Wrneate. Let me read it. 

Mr. Quincy. Well, just read that particular statement. 

Vorces. He has read it. 

Mr. Wineate. Yes. 

A Votce. Your time is up, Mr. Quincy. 

{ Laughter. | 

Mr. Wrneate. Mr. Chairman, I don’t know whether I can be heard 
from here; can I get over to the microphone? 

Mr. Quincy. Yes, come up here. 

Senator Scorr. Sure, Mr. Wingate, come right up. We may as well 
have that clarified now. 

Mr. Wrnaate. Mr. Chairman, I made no comment at all, I merely 
read from the record of the experiment station. 

Mr. Exxts. It is the letter that he is referring to. 

Mr. Wineate. Yes, and I have the letter right here: 

With reference to your telephone call of March 1952, regarding the compati- 
bility of high quality with high yield in tobacco production, it seems to be the 
general opinion of a large number of tobacco people that high yield is more or 
less incompatible with the best quality beyond a certain point. This point, 
however, may vary greatly with soil, weather conditions, variety, cultural prac- 
tices and disease control. There is also a great deal of variation among dif- 
ferent areas of the Tobacco Belt in Georgia. In some areas it may be possible 
to produce much higher yields of tobacco of an acceptable quality than in other 
areas due to the differences in the factors mentioned above. 

That is signed by Mr. Myers, the agronomist. 

Mr. Quincy. Well, I am very glad that that point was brought 
out because of the fact that we know of people who are tobacco pro- 
ducers down here in Georgia who always, we know, do obtain high 
yields with high quality per acre. 

And we know, also, that there are others whose per acre production 
is high, and we know that each year they make around 1,200 or 1,500 
pounds an acre and under their present methods of production now, 
our present cultural methods and practices, that the tobacco is of 
poor quality and on the other hand we know—well, when we get u 
to 1,500 to 2,000 pounds an acre on our low land, on our good soil, 
on our tobacco-producing land, that our tobacco is of good quality. 

A Voice. How about 3,000 pounds? 
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Mr. Quincy. And you can make 3,000 pounds of good quality. 

Now, I cannot figure this thing out on the basis of a practical oper- 
ation, of why we down here in this virgin country, who can produce 
good tobacco, should be called on to bail out the Stabilization Corpo- 

‘ation or to bail out the farmers of North C arolina who are planting 
these undesirable varieties, with the companies taking all of our 
tobacco that we can make—and they are not taking the tobacco from 
the Carolinas. 

Now, we know that for the last 4 years, since 1953, we have taken 
a 47 percent reduction—and those of us who read the papers, they 
came out in the Atlanta Constitution the other day, and Mr. Wells 
is down here today from that paper—there were articles which stated 
that the soil bank would take this year voluntarily from the Georgia 
farmers an additional 8 percent which would run our total reduc- 
tion up over the past 4 years to 54 percent. 

Now, there comes a time when you can’t go any further and still 
continue to operate. In the last 5 years 40 000 Georgia farmers have 
had to give up their farms because economically they could not pro- 
duce. That is a serious and tragic problem. It cannot be changed 
and made better by destroying the farmers with further reductions 
and further crippling their means of production. 

I say that the Congress should go to the record of the great Presi- 
dent of the United St: ites, Dwight D. Eisenhower, who has insti- 
tuted a program of getting ’rid of these surpluses at world prices and 
last year they disposed of, in the Department of Agriculture, 7 mil- 
lion bales of the 14 million bales cotton surplus by selling it at world 
price. The taxpayers of this country absorb that loss; that same 
thing can be done with the surplus tobacco stocks. 

And in that connection, I will tender in evidence the United States 
News and World Report of January 18, 1957, on page 84, an article 
entitled “One Farm Plan That’s Beginning To Work,” and I will 
quote briefly from that article: 





The mountain of surplus farm products, held by the Government at a cost 
to taxpayers of more than $8 billion is beginning to move. Most of it is moving 
slowly but surely into markets abroad. 

Over the past year, more than 7 million bales of cotton have been sold, bar- 
tered, or given away from the stockpile held by the Government. In the same 
period, around half a billion bushels of wheat have been shoveled out of Govy- 
ernment bins. 

In a year of record crop production, more of these commodities have moved 
out of the storehouses than have moved in as a means of supporting prices 
paid to farmers. 

The break in the trend toward a never-ending increase in the Government-held 
stockpile of farm prodncts has followed a change in policy that has been evolving 
over the last 2 to 3 years. 

In effect, a two-price system has been set up. There is the domestic price 
at which Government supports farm products. Then there is the second price, 
set at the level needed to move the surpluses into consumption abroad. Im- 
mense sales abroad have followed the decision to use the two-price policy. 

For some farm leaders, this experience is reviving memories that go back more 
than 30 years. 

Back in the 1920’s when agriculture was having its problems, the McNary 
Haugen farm plan was born. It was known popularly as the two-price plan 
It provided that farm products sold at home would be supported at a price con 
sidered fair to farmers. Surplus farm products would be sold abroad for 
whatever they would bring. An “equalization fee’’ would be paid by farmers 
selling on the domestic market, to even out income for those whose products 
went abroad. 
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The two-price plan was passed twice by Congress in the 1920’s, but vetoed 
both times by President Coolidge. Until applied recently, the theory of 2 
prices—1 domestic and 1 for products moving abroad—did not get a test. Tested 
now, it is proving that there is a market in the world for large quantities of 
farm products if a means of subsidizing their export can be arranged. 

Actually, the two-price theory at work today is vastly different from that 
visualized by the farm planners of the 1920's. No two-price law, as such, has 
been passed by Congress. Officials do, however, have authority, under various 
laws, to sell abroad at discount prices. They can sell for dollars to the highest 
bidder, or they can make deals with friendly nations for foreign currency. 
Barter deals are part of the plan, and much of the surplus is just plain given 
away. 

The taxpayers—not the farmer—finances the whole works. Since mid- 
1954, in moving surpluses under the new policy, the United States has received 
something less than 60 cents out of each dollar invested in farm surpluses. 
Those who favor the system argue that it is better to get something back than 
to face an endless buildup of surpluses. 

Shrinking surplus: As shown in the chart on page 84, farm surpluses have 
been moving out of the Government stockpile at an increasing rate since mid- 
1954. In the Government’s accounting year that ends next June 30, officials 
estimate that $3.5 billion worth will have moved out. Of this, at least 75 per- 
cent, it is estimated, will be sold or given away abroad. 

For the first time in years, surpluses are moving out faster than they are 
coming in and there is to be a year-to-year decrease in the stockpile. On June 
30 it will be worth around $7.5 billion, compared to $8.3 billion a year earlier 
and the peak of $8.9 billion on March 1, 1956. 

A start in 1954: One of the first moves in the new approach to surpluses was 
the approval by Congress, in 1954, of a law that permitted farm products held 
by the Government, to be sold abroad for foreign currency, bartered for strategic 
materials, or given away to needy countries. 

Under the law, farm products worth $2.8 billion have been sold—at world 
market prices—to other nations for their currency. The United States uses 
this currency, which can’t be converted into dollars, to pay expenses it in- 
eurs in these countries. Much of the money, around 50 percent thus far, has 
been loaned back to the purchasing countries for economic development— 
building of dams for power and irrigation, construction of roads and similar 
projects. 

In barter deals under this same 1954 law, $800 million of surplus has been 
traded to other nations in return for strategic material. 

Under the 1954 law and other similar legislation, another $800 million worth 
has been sent to nations in need of food. 

Sales for dollars: More recently, administration officials have been moving into 
world mrkets, offering United States surpluses for sale to the highest bidder. 
Prices bid have been considerably below what the commodities cost the Govern- 
ment, and foreign buyers have snapped up the offerings. 

Cotton, in particular, has been a startling success. Not long ago it was termed 
the worst of the surpluses. Exports were down to 2.2 million bales a year 
and threatened to dry up entirely. Now, since the first cotton was put on the 
auction block for export buyers in 1955, more than 7 million bales have been 
sold at cutrate prices. The cotton is bringing, on the average, about $125 per 
500-pound bale, a loss of around $60 a bale to United States taxpayers. 

Complaints: The new policy is not without its critics. Some Government 
officials refer to it as export “dumping” of United States surpluses. ‘They fear 
relations with other countries that are trying to sell farm products in world 
markets will be damaged. 

Seme textile manufacturers fear that United States cotton, sold abroad at 
a price lower than they have to pay in this country, will come back in the form 
of cheap goods to take their markets. 

Optimism: The Government’s salesmen of surpluses, however, are optimistic. 
Says Earl L. Butz, Assistant Secretary of Agriculture: 

“We are learning to use these surpluses as a possible factor in our foreign 
policy. These donations to other countries for relief of famine, flood, and 
other disasters, plus the sales for foreign currency, are making friends for us 
in many countries that we’re trying to Keep from slipping under Russian 
domination. 
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“And the fact that our dollar sales not only are holding up but increasing 
shows that these donations and foreign-currency sales aren’t just taking the 
place of deals that could be made for dollars.” 

Says another official : 

“The State Department thought the roof would cave in when we started com- 
peting in world markets but it hasn’t. We've had complaints, but we sit down 
and talk things over and manage to stay on friendly terms.” 

The mood of Agriculture Department officials and of Congress indicates that 
the Government’s surplus policy is to continue. The demand for United States 
surpluses indicates, too, that there’s a vast overseas market to be tapped as long 
as United States taxpayers continue to foot the bill and make the price right. 

Now, friends, that is right along the line that our Congresswoman 
told us at a farm-bureau meeting at Coffee County, not long ago. She 
said that when you try to sell those things abroad that the State 
Department steps in and says, “We are hurting somebody’s feelings.” 

But I tell you right now, my friends, I want that policy continued, 
and I want the State Department to take these surplus tobaccos that 
they raise in North Carolina and just dump them into the ocean 
if it is necessary to ho that, and get it out of the way, if necessary to 
do that, even give it away to our friends overseas—but I am absolutely 
and unalterably opposed to a policy which says to an American 
farmer that if you overplant one-tenth of an acre, we will put you in 
jail as criminal. 

I am bitterly opposed to a policy y which says that you are a farmer 
and at the same time gives the Communist Chinese and the Russians 
the green light and the vy are told to go ahead and plant and come in 
and be competition with us, and I say that this birthright and this 
inheritance that we have enjoyed and that we had up until 20 or 30 
years ago, today is being taken over by a totalitarian, socialistic, com- 
munistic gover nment. 

Senator Scorr. If I may interrupt, I would like to state that last 
year in North Carolina I am informed that there was a 20-percent 
reduction and 26,000 tobacco farmers had to give up growing tobacco 
in North Carolina, alone. 

And at this time I would like to know from the witness if he has 
any other income or any other profession or what his profession is. 
We would like to know that. 

T ask that question for this reason. I am a farmer myself, and I 
believe—I could be wrong on that, but I believe that if all of the 
doctors and all! of the lawyers and all of the bankers would get out of 
growing tobacco and leave that profession to us farmers, then we 
farmers would be much better off. Now, that is my honest opinion 
on that. 

I would like to say, further, that I did introduce a bill along that 
line, but we have got too many lawyers up there in Congress, I think, 
for it ever to pass because—well, that has been my experience on that 
at other times. I say that with all sincerity. I am a farmer in Con- 
gress and I have no other income, other than my salary as a Senator. 

Senator Scuorrren. Mr. Chairman 

Mr. Quincy. Mr. Chairman—— 

Senator Scnorrrer. I would like to ask Mr. Quincy a few questions. 

Mr. Quincy. Senator Schoeppel, may I break in. I would like to 
answer Senator Scott’s question. If I may, I would like to do that 
first before you ask me any quetsions. 

Senator Scnorrret. Absolutely, go right ahead. 
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Mr. Quincy. I would like to say this, Mr.“Seott, as to what my pro- 
fession is. I am a lawyer and a farmer, and farming constitutes the 
majority of my income. I inherited this farm from my father and 
through the years I have managed to hold it together. 

Now, as to whether I farm or not, or whether I practice law, I con- 
sider that an American privilege to do what I can to make a living, 
whether it is farming or lawyering, or whether it is both, or whatever. 

And, I don’t want ever to get into the position as an American 
citizen where I would be put out of existence from either of those 
professions by a totalitarian centralized government. Does that 
answer your question ? 

Senator Scnorrret. Mr. Quincy, I want you to know that TI appre- 
ciate the opportunity of heing a member of this subcommittee that 
is traveling in different sections of the country, some sections that 
are considerably different, from the production standpoint, from my 
own great State of Kansas, which is predominantly great in its pro- 
duction of wheat—and we have our problems, too. 

As a member of this subcommittee, I find that every member of 
this committee I have served with has a genuine interest in the a 
cultural situation. We have problems and as these bills come bales 
us, we feel that, whether they become law or not, it is our duty and 
our responsibility, as this meeting indicates, and this series of meet- 
ings will indicate that it is our duty and responsibility to get the senti- 
ments and the opinions and the honest convictions of those who feel 
that this type of legislation, or any type of legislation may affect 
their economy and their livelihood. To that extent we welcome the 
utmost frankness in the discussions of these various and sundry meas- 
ures and problems. And, believe you me, we have problems, and 
don’t you ever kid yourself about that. 

Now I heard you refer to this very fine publication, the U. S. News 
& World Report. I know David Lawrence personally. He is a very 
high type of man, and very excellently produced in every respect are 
most of the articles appearing in that publication. 

Now that article that you read refers to Public Law 480. And 
I want to say with some small degree of satisfaction that I intro- 
duced Public Law 480 in the Senate of the United States and carried 
through on the Senate floor. And I think it is a good bill. 

And I want to say to you, sir, that you put your fingers on some- 
thing pertinent at one stage of your discussion—we were having 
trouble with the State Dep: irtment officials who, in the State Depart- 
ment, were administering that law. The Congress of the United 
States, through the Agriculture Committee, changed that law and 
put the foreign administration of it into the Agriculture Depart- 
ment. And I think that that was a step forward. 

Now I want to ask you a few questions in the interests of getting 
this thing into the record, and to have your viewpoints expressed 
here. 

I think this is a great meeting we are having here. We have a 
very good assembly of people and I appreciate their being here and 
I appreciate the frankness of the discussions. 

Now you mentioned one thing about the vote—and I hope that 
if this becomes law, whether in a modified or changed form, or even 
if it does not, any law that gives the people, the agricultural economy, 
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and I am one of those, in a sense, because I was born and raised on 
a farm, 1 of 8 kids, so I know something about it and don’t have 

to read about it out of books—I hope that the farmers when they go 
to express their views, will express their views and not the views of 
the commentators, of the radio, or of the publications. And I hope 
that as these things confront them we will have their honest expres- 
sion of opinion at the ballot box, whether it is on a referendum or 
a public election or otherwise. 

And, now, and I ask you to bear in mind my observations, I want 
to get down to the instant matter here. 

Are you in favor of production controls as such ? 

Mr. Quincy. Senator Schoeppel, I think that in the world that 
exists today, with the pressure from the Communist countries, where 
they have absolute control over the individual, I am in favor, I think, 
of production controls—they may be a necessity, but I think they 
ought to be exercised so as to give the utmost initiative and priv ilege 
and impulse to the individual effort, rather to a strong centralized 
government which stabs at the vitals of every citizen. 

Senator Scuorrret. Then I take it, Mr. Quincy, that you gen- 
erally have supported the present progr: am ¢ 

Mr. Quincy. I would not say the present program, but I am—I 
realize the nec essity that in a world which is going into communism 
and socialism we have got to try to maintain as fully as possible the 
individual effort. 

Senator Scuonrret. Right. Well, do you feel that with present 
conditions as they are, and the surplus situation as it is, do you feel 
that we could safely do away with the Government tobacco program ¢ 
In my State of Kansas I would ask the same question of my farmers 
on their wheat program. 

Mr. Qutnoy. Mr. Schoeppel, I think that the primary concern 
should be meeting the impact of foreign production on our domestic 
situation, on the rights and privileges ‘of our citizens to produce. 

I think that the world today is slipping into communism and unless 
we meet the impact of Russian Communist production—and that is 
what I am vitally concerned with in this situation today—-we are 
placing a price umbrella over the heads of the foreign producers and 
giving them the green light in production with unlimited ac reage, 
with no controls, no acreage controls and fixing a world price on 
these export crops—which is playing absolutely into the hands of 
the Russians and the Russian dominated countries, as evidenced by 
the fact that Communist China and other countries under their dom- 
ination are increasing their production by leaps and bounds. 

a nator Scuorrret. Now, I would like to ask you: 

1 know you raise a good. quality of tobacco down here. But I am 
only one member of this committee and we have 96 other Senators 
in the Senate of the United States. Now, I want to point out to you 
that if this measure or other measures come before the Senate, those 
Senators rely on the record and they will go back to the record and 
read it—contrary to what a lot of folks think, Senators and C ongress- 
men do read the record even if they are not on the committees. 

I would like to ask you for my own information and also for the 
record on this foreign competition, from your knowledge and your 
background, and I take it you have studied this matter very care- 
fully: Do you feel that foreign competition at the present time is 
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directly in competition with the quality of tobacco that you are pro- 
ducing here? 

Mr. Quincy. Mr. Schoeppel, I will state this to you, that in any 
country getting into the tobacco business, it takes years and years. 

This country started in the tobacco business down here in 1916 
at the time, and I don’t know if I said that in this talk before, but 
T think I did and if I did not, I should have, at the time the boll weevil 
had devastated the cotton situation down here. We started as cotton 
»roducers and our land was cleared to make way for cotton and my 
father’s farm produced 250 bales of cotton at one time and—and 
today we don’t have any cotton at the present time. 

And that is because I voluntarily relinquished it. It was not profit- 
able. 

But tobacco has been very profitable and I would say that I think 
that the foreign production will gradually build up and continue to 
build up as these people learn more and more how to produce tobacco. 

When we went into tobacco, we had to bring in demonstrators and 
that took 10 percent from every farmer, in one to raise tobacco and 
that took years and years, it took 15 to 20 years to learn how to 
produce tobacco. 

Tobacco is a specialized crop, it is a specific crop and people have to 
be educated into raising it, they know how to raise it and they have 
learned how and the farmers’ boys today know how to grow it because 
they have been raised up in it, just as you have been raised up on 
wheat—and of course I know it is somewhat different in the wheat 
country. 

You know, Mr. Schoeppel, I went into the wheat country as a kid 
and I worked in harvesting wheat, in thrashing it, and I don’t know 
much about it, but I know some, and that crop is planted, it is some- 
thing like our cotton crop—but this tobacco, that takes years and 
years to learn. 

Now, as long as we hold this price umbrella over the rest of the 
world—my father’s farm had a 50-cents-per-pound average and so, 
when you give to the Australian farmer or the Canadian farmer or 
any other farmers in that 50-cent-per-pound AverOED you are fixing 
it so that they are going to grow that tobacco and they are gradually 
getting into it and learning it and more and more—well, that is what 
this article in the Southern Tobacco Journal forcibly brought out. 

Senator Scnorrret. I would like to ask you one final question, also 
for the record, because you have commented on it generally. 

Outside of Public Law 480, and I don’t know how long it is going 
to continue, certainly I would like to see it continue as long as we have 
these surpluses—how do you envision you could get into the foreign 
markets with your quality tobacco? 

Mr. Quincy. Well, Mr. Schoeppel, that is a matter for Congress. 
That is just like the provisions in this Public Law 480—well, I do 
know that they are getting into it in the cotton situation, they are 
selling it on the world market. 

There is one phase that has not been brought up in regard to sur- 
pluses. That is, it is a wartime proposition. We cannot tell when we 
will engage in wartime activity with Russia, but that ought to be 
stored, that ought to be stockpiled—not, of course, some of the tobacco 
that they in North Carolina produce, but the good tobacco that we 
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roduce, that ought to be stored and stockpiled and made available 
oe war purposes because we cannot tell when the outbreak of hostili- 
ties will occur with the Soviet Union, 

Senator Scnorpret. Mr. Quincy, solely for my own information, 
and I will expose my ignorance on this subject of tobacco: How long 
can you really store tobacco without having it deteriorate, is there any 
particular time? 

Mr. Quincy. Mr. Schoeppel, when your product is dry you can 
store it indefinitely. 

Senator Scnuorrprer. [ thank you very much. 

Mr. Quincy. I want to say that it has been a privilege to have you 
and Senator Scott and the others. I wish that Senator Talmadge 
were here, and I am sorry that Mr. Talmadge is ill, but it has been a 
pleasure to have this committee with us and we certainly appreciate 
your coming here in an effort to understand some of the problems of 
our Georgia farmers. 

I thank you. 

Senator Scorr. Thank you, Mr. Quincy. The next witness is 
Mr. A. T. Minchew of Axson, Ga. 

Will you come forward, Mr. Minchew, and give your name and 
address and I would like to know the number of pounds of tobacco 
you grow. 


STATEMENT OF A. T. MINCHEW, AXSON, GA. 


Mr. Mincuew. My name is A. T. Minchew, and I live in Axson 
in Atkinson County, and I live on Route 1 and I am a farmer. 

Senator Scorr. Well, these Route 1 boys are the ones that I am here 
to hear from now. I am glad to see you. 

Mr. Mtncuew. I am a little embarrassed because I am not a lawyer, 
I am a farmer, and to come up and follow a very fluent speaker puts 
me a little at an embarrassment and so I have to look over into the 
audience because I know them and I can see some that think like 
I am thinking. 

I am a member of a 15-man tobacco committee. How I got on that 
committee, Mr. Chairman, I don’t know, they wired me that I was in. 
And I am also director of the tobacco association and I have been on 
that since the creation of that organization which deals in research 
and marketing. 

I have attended ninety-odd percent of all of the meetings that have 
been held on tobacco as a farmer and I have tried to familiarize 
myself with the situation and I have heard a lot of arguments pro 
and con about this and that. As a grower of tobacco for more than 
30 years—and when I began growing tobacco I made 700 to 800 
pounds an acre and today my poundage is around 1 ton to the acre. 

Well, I can readily see that the world can only consume so much 
tobacco and if I produce as much on 1 acre as I used to produce on 2 
or more, well, naturally, you are going to create a surplus somewhere. 
In cotton we call it bales, and in corn and wheat you call it bushels 
and in tobacco we call it pounds. 

Now, there has been a lot of discussion on your different varieties 
and brands of tobacco. Well now, your neutral types of tobacco, they 
have not put us in the fix that we are in now, but they just warned 
us to the fact of what we were getting into, it just brought it home 
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to us—and I don’t know what the solution is and I want to say that 
I am not here to give you the solution, and I am not pro or con on 
this, I am here as a farmer. 

And, Senator Scott, I admire you for having the nerve to introduce 
this bill on this controversial question. It takes a man with a lot of 
nerve to do that. L 

However, I believe that with this agreement of the Agriculture 
Department that they would penalize these neutral tobaccos, that with 
our present cut which is tremendous—you know we are back in the 
1932 level now, the same as we had in 1932—why, I believe we will 
solve our trouble without additional laws. 

Now, that is my opinion. I could be wrong. I started off with 
a base acreage of 14 and now it is 6.6 acres. Well, if it continues to 
go on, if they keep on cutting me—and I would be most happy to 
cooperate in anything that will help us, make no question about that, 
and my farmers know that, and I don’t mean just my four tenant 
farmers, but I mean my farmers in the Farm Bureau, and I want 
to say that I am on the Farm Bureau and I want to assure every 
farmer in this room that has got a Farm Bureau card that as your 
director I will not force nothing down your throats, and they won’t, 
either, until you hear from me. 

I believe in organization. You got to have it because in my first 
trip to Washington I found out that to get in and get to represent a 
group of people and then you can do so easily, you can sit around 
with somebody and have a round-table meeting and find out the views 
of your different sections and then go up there and deal with your 
Congressmen and your Senators and your representatives and the 
Department of Agriculture, you can do that if you go up as a group in 
agriculture or in any other industry, and you can do it so easily and 
Senator Talmadge or Senator Scott or Senator Schoeppel or any 
Senator can deal through organization with so much less trouble than 
with individuals. That is the reason I am strong on organization. 

I know, of course, that organizations have rows, and even if you 
have your rows it is all in the family if you have the right kind of an 
organization and it is just like a row in your own family, you can 
have a tremendous row but you will settle it all in your own family. 

But, gentlemen, as long as I represent you on the Farm Bureau, I 
want you to know that I am going to let you decide your issues. I 
am not going to decide them for you. I am going to do my best to 
make every pound per acre out of every horse manured acre I got. 
And I expect every other farmer to do the same. } 

We live in an age of research. Our experimentation stations have 
learned us, with the proper fertilizers and the proper fumigations 
and proper practices they have learned us how to farm tobacco so 
that we can produce tobacco better than we could 10 or 15 years ago. 

Along that line, I remember when the corn average in Georgia 
was 10 bushels per acre and today it is a way, way up and we would 
be foolish to go backward again, we cannot afford to. 

Now, this bill, I cannot be for it or against it, but I am a little 
fearful that there is one feature in that bill that hasn’t been explained 
and I would like Mr. Ellis to explain it before he leaves here—if they 
are using the formula of not less than 80 percent and not over 120 
percent, you are going to hurt somebody here, you are going to hurt 
somebody and it don’t seem to me like it is exactly fair because a man 
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takes a deep interest in his crop and he goes and he makes a ton per 
acre—and I want to say to you from the Department of Agriculture 
and to the gentlemen up at Tifton that we have got highly fertile soil 
and we have got production and we can produce a ton per acre our- 
selves. 

And we have other land that is within a mile of that land where it 
would be hard to produce 1,400 pounds per acre. It is just something 
in there that I don’t understand, I am not versed on that element in 
the soil—maybe I am supposed to as a farmer, to know those things— 
but I go to the county agent to get that information, and we have our 
soil tested. 

Now, I want to assure you that we appreciate you gentlemen leaving 
a busy agenda to come down here and assure you that, when you want 
to solve our problems today—you can talk about China and Commu- 
nist Russia, but we have got to settle our own affairs at home, we can- 
not settle them in Russia and China, we cannot compete with them, 
we cannot tell them what they can make or what they cannot, we have 
just got to keep our own house in order. 

We started in the 1930’s and we went broke and we solved our own 
problems down here and in North Carolina and we all sat down at the 
table and we worked it out and we organized stabilization and we 
organized the tobacco association—that is, the farmers did, in trying 
to solve these problems, they sat down at a table and I think that we 
can do that now, and I still got confidence in the people. 

I am 67 years old and I am serving on more gratis boards today 
than any farmers that I know of. [Laughter and applause. | 

Senator Scorr. Well, I would like for you to know that I was a 
farm bureau member in Alamance County in North Carolina and I 
still am and I never had a complimentary ticket in joining and I have 
always paid my dues and I have got them paid up. 

Mr. Mincuew. That is a great compliment to you. And so am I 
in the same situation. 

But I believe that we can solve this. I am sort of a disbeliever, 
having served a long time, served in the Georgia Legislature, about 
12 years in the senate, I feel that too much law—that you can govern 
with too much law. 

And I believe that if instead you try good commonsense you can 
eliminate a lot of law, that is my thinking. And I believe that one 
of our great statesmen said that the less government the better, and 
I believe in that. 

I am 67 years old and, as I told you, I am serving, I am vice chair- 
man of my soil conservation district, director of my farm bureau, and 
I am the director of the tobacco associates, and it takes a smart amount 
of my time. I am glad to do it and I feel that I have done something 
for my farmers and I feel proud of it and I will continue to do that. 
But, I cannot get up and make speeches, and I am just a plain farmer. 

Now, you said something that—I raise tobacco myself and I lost 
$25,000 the last 2 years because I cannot compete with doctors and 
lawyers. I don’t have an office to bring a patient in and a nurse to 
put in an office and I cannot get so many dollars put in there, and 
also I am not a lawyer to plead a case—and I have never hired but 
1 or 2 lawyers in my whole life and I hope I never have to—well, I 
will stop all of this and give my friends the floor. 
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And I want to say about our Congresswoman, that we think a lot of 
her, and we know she is interested or she would not be here, and we 
know that you gentlemen will do the best you can, and I think if 
you can help us solve it, but I_ am thinking that if you let this thing 
go its course, it will settle itself. Thank you. 

Senator Scorr. Thank you very much. 

Now, let’s get the next witness up here, but in the meantime, we 
would like to hear from your Congresswoman who is here because she 
needs to hear you and she needs to hear your expressions. I would 
like to have her say a word or two to you. It is my pleasure to present 
to you your Congresswoman, Mrs. Iris F. Blitch. 


STATEMENT OF HON. IRIS F. BLITCH, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE EIGHTH CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICT OF THE 
STATE OF GEORGIA 


Mrs. Burrcu. Senator Scott, Senator Schoeppel, and all of my 
friends: 

I am happy to be here and I want to tell you how very much ap- 
preciate the committee coming down here for this hearing. It was a 
needed thing. We need it very much and I am grateful to you for hav- 
ing come and for giving me the opportunity to be here. 

I feel like I have come back home. I went to school here and I 
grew up in Douglas, Ga., so I am among a lot of friends. 

I am not going to testify on your bill, Senator Scott, because that is 
the business of our farmers, they who are going to grow tobacco and 
have been growing it. I want to hear from them and again I want 
to thank all of you for being here. It is a marvelous evidence of your 
great interest in this problem. It isa great tribute to the distinguished 
Senators and our own Senator Talmadge. 

I may have to rush back during this afternoon’s session. I may not 
be able to stay until the hearing is over. These gentlemen have been in 
Live Oak, Fla. They are going on to the Carolinas from here to con- 
tinue these hearings. I am very busy myself at the House right at this 
time, but I could not let them come to the Eighth District, as interest- 
ed as I am in tobacco, and not come down here to see you and greet 
you, and to greet them and welcome them in our midst. 

Thank you very much. [Applause. | 

Senator Scorr. Thank you, Mrs. Blitch. 

Our next witness is Mr. R. C. Pymale of Douglas. 


STATEMENT OF R. C. PYMALE, DOUGLAS, GA. 


Mr. Pymate. Senator Scott, I am R. C. Pymale and I live at 503 
North Holly Street in Douglas. I have a farm in Thomas County of 
260 acres of which I have 150 in cultivation and I have less than 2 
acres in my tobacco allotment. 

That tobacco allotment is in the soil bank because I am a marginal 
grower and I cannot compete with good tobacco growers but I certainly 
do not hold that against them. 

Also, I derive most of my income other than farming, although I 
have a farm and I like to farm, but I left it in 1953 and I derived my 
income—I am manager of the local fertilizer company here, I am 
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president of the Coffee County Farm Bureau, and I am here repre- 
senting them. 

I would like to give you some information on what we in Coffee 
County are doing and why we are opposed to this poundage control. 

Coffee County, in 1956, had an allotted acreage of 5,402 acres in 
tobacco and we harvested 5,321 acres with a yield of 9, 394, 497 pounds, 
with a per acre yield of 1,766 pounds, bringing a total of 5 million. 

We have taken a 20 percent eut which amounts to around $1 million 
and we believe that should poundage control go into effect that we 
would suffer an additional 10 percent loss or $500,000 in farm income. 

Now, this 10 percent, this 10 pereent under the poundage control 
if it is going into effect, this 10 percent would be accomplished in two 
phases. Twenty percent of our top producers would lose from 1 
to 4 percent of their allotted acreage through poundage control should 
the soil bank base be established of 1,489 pounds, which is the base in 
this county that we are to operate under. 

We have been told before, at previous meetings in Douglas, that we 
could have another year and if we—and certainly we have not heard 
from any other sources, so we will take the one that we have been in- 
structed to go by—should we take this 1,489 pound soil-bank base and 
multiply that by 3 and add the 1956 yield and divide by 4, it would 
give us 1,588 pounds or approximately a 5 percent loss by leaving the 
year 1956 out. 

I would like to say another thing, when I went up and reviewed the 
records at our local ASC office, I found that 20 percent of all of our 
farmers in Coffee County exceeded the 125 percent figure, about the 
soil bank this past year, and I will say again that it would cut every 
farmer should this poundage control be in effect t, it would cut us from 

30 to 80 percent of every producing farmer in Coffee County and cer- 
tainly we oppose it from that angle because we know that they could 
not come out with less than a 10° percent cut by using this soil-bank 
base. 

I would like to say again that 50 percent of all farm income, from 
row crops, livestock, and timber, is derived from the production of 
tobacco. The economy of this country is tied to tobacco. Our total 
farm income has been reduced 10 percent, the total farm income, by 
the 20-percent cut that we have already taken. Should the pound- 
age control become in effect this year, we would suffer an additional 
5 percent loss in income which would reduce the total i income, if this 
law is in effect, to a total of 15 percent total income loss in Coffee 
County in 1957. 

Senator Scorr. If that basis were changed upward from that 125 
percent, would that be more acceptable to you? 

Mr. Pymare. No, sir, it would not be more acceptable to me, because 
I believe in engaging in free enterprise and letting every man produce 
what he wants. I do not like the formula, however it will work out. 
Therefore, I say all growers should have the opportunity to produce 
as efficiently as possible. 

I would like to say that limited production has never contributed 
to any progress, any progress in farming or in industry, and without 
progress there is no prosperity—and we can look back at the history 
of India and China, where they were tied up with tradition and they 
would not change, they would not progress, and they have slipped for 
generation after generation. 
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Now, some of these boys have been telling you all of the time that 
we are going to improve the quality of our tobacco by limiting the 
poundage. Well, the greatest control of the quality of tobacco and 
the production of tobacco is nature, and the reason why I say that 
is, let us review the 1956 crops that were grown in Coffee County. 

We know that in April and May we had cold nights and we had to 
sleep under blankets and the weather warmed up and we had rain 
and in the latter part of the season our crops really did grow and 
they were fertilized well and the farmers in this county do look after 
their tobacco religiously and we had a good, rich growth right quick, 
and these lower leaves on the tobacco plant did not have time for full 
maturity before harvesting time and, therefore, the quality was 
lowered then but soon afterwards, before the harvest got into full 
swing, we had, what we will say, was an ideal season for finishing 
up our 1956 crop and we had rain and we had warm nights, we had 
the proper rains, not too much rains, and we harvested the largest 
crop of tobacco in Coffee County we have ever harvested and that 
was quality tobacco. And the average price was 54.03 cents a pound. 
And that was on the market. 

Now, our neighboring county to the south, the county of Atkinson, 
they were not so fortunate and the rains ruined their crop. We had 
only one section in the county where we had severe rains that dam- 
aged the crop. 

A Voticr. What percentage of the crop? 

Mr. Pymatr. I don’t have that but it was a very small percent, 
very low, I would estimate certainly not over 4 or 5 percent. 

Now, we raise that good quality tobacco, we do not raise this pale 
slick tobacco, that is the stabilization quality tobacco and so therefore 
I dispute the idea that by controlling the poundage per acre, that 
you are certainly going to control the quality. The real control is 
nature. Nature is what does that. 

Now, let us look at the year 1954. That was a very dry season until 
about harvest time and then we had rain, and certainly we had a very 
short growing season from the beginning to the end because it was so 
late in starting, practically harvest time, but we got rain that growed 
the tobacco up and we had a yield of 1,308 pounds of low-quality 
tobacco. Now, poundage control would not have helped that low yield 
and it will not help in the future. 

Suppose as an example, that we are harvesting a high-quality tobacco 
with a lot of gum in it and you start early in the morning and then 
about 11 o’clock suppose we had a real flooding rain. The rain would 
wash off the gum off the leaf and you could continue after the leaves 
dried off and finish that tobacco and there will be as much difference in 
that tobacco as there is between day and night and I will say that 
poundage control, whether it is 125 percent or 80 percent, will not 
correct that. Nature has more to do with quality than anything man 
can do. 

Therefore, I recommend that we have a State and Agriculture 
Department that places the interests of the American farmer above any 
foreign power, a department that will not deliberately withhold 
American farm products off of the world market for fear of alienating 
our so-called foreign friends that have been bought with foreign aid, 
and if you take off this foreign aid that they have, they would withhold 
the American farm products off of the world market and let us suffer— 
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and I certainly will charge that to the last administration, because all 
you will have to do to bear me out on that, is to look at the world, 
the farm products in world trade that we had 3 years prior to 1956— 
it is a shame. 

And I would like to bring out another thing. In 1955, when we 
passed the Senator’s bill, which is 480, and which is a very good one, 
and I certainly endorse it and I want it to continue, and when the 
Secretary of Agriculture’s hand was forced and the Secretary—the 
State Department, Mr. Dulles, he saw he could no longer veto the 
sale of farm products, of American products on the foreign markets— 
and to see what happened, I would like for you to look at our export 
market, we gained and it did not take but 1 year, and I ask you and I 
beg of you to think and watch our foreign trade and when our farm 
products start to dip down like it did, in the years 1953, 1954, and 1955, 
then you certainly call someone’s hand and don’t let them do it again. 

If we had poundage control, our export sales are completely or 
almost curtailed, you will overproduce at all times and from the 
information that I have read in the journals it looks like it was 
deliberately done by the Secretary of Agriculture, it was a maneuver 
done by the coercion of the Republican Party to embarrass the Demo- 
cratic administration so that they could turn around and say that they 
would not let us export our farm products and they played it up and 
then turned around and said, “I sold it for you.” 

Now, unless we can keep our foreign markets open and export our 
farm products, we cannot keep from having further cuts. They will 
come, one way or the other—and look at this chart that they have up 
here. I don’t know how to double talk like these fellows, but on this 
chart, that 4-acre farm, where you would have the 4 acres for the 
first year, if you overproduce, then the next year you have your 4-acre 
allotment, but you must reduce your acreage, so he says—well, last year 
we had allotments but we had to reduce them 20 percent—a cut is a cut 
and it doesn’t make any difference where it comes from. 

And I would like to point out another thing and that is, that if 
yon want to compete with the price on the foreign market, we must 
produce as efficiently as possible, and when you make us produce just 
a few pounds to the acre, certainly we are not getting the maximum 
efficiency in production, and profits come with efficiency in production. 

And I would like to ask another thing. We have heard the point 
discussed this morning as that when you are getting a high yield in 
tobacco, that you are sacrificing the flavor and the aroma. Now, I 
would like to ask all of these calypso scientists, how many pounds of 
tobacco can you make per acre before the flavor and the aroma begin 
to diminish? I don’t believe any one of them can tell you, I know 
I can’t, and nobody can tell you except nature, nature is what deter- 
mines the quality, nature knows, and not them. 

Mr. Wrnaare. Can anybody ask a question there? 

Senator Scorr. Well, yes. 

Mr. Wineate. Are you saying that the experimentation stations do 
not know what they are doing? 

Mr. Pymate. Yes, but I have never seen a report or a measure that 
they have to measure flavor and aroma. They don’t have anything 
to measure quality and aroma. 

Senator Scorr. I would like to ask the audience if you will please 
withhold your questions until the end, because with the number of 
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witnesses that we have got to hear yet, we will be here until the day 
after tomorrow and we just cannot do that. So, if you will, just go 
ahead and the questioning can come later. 

Mr. Pyma.e. I oppose poundage control due to the fact that it will 
be practically impossible to follow. Now, a few years ago, we had 
only acreage allotments and the only thing we had to do was to follow 
it to the nearest tenth, and now we are supposed to be following to 
the nearest hundredths, but I am here to tell you that we have not 
graduated from any school where we can go and control the pounds 
per acre. We can tell how to measure the acre but we cannot con- 
trol the pounds to the acre, nature will still have to do that. 

I further recommend that we take a look at our stabilization sup- 
port prices. Are these support prices reflected in the present buying 
trends that have taken place in the last 2 years? It certainly looked 
to me like stabilization is in a sick condition, it looks to me like they 
are not—that you are supporting the prices on the 1940 basis when it 
should be changed to show the trends, your 1956 and 1957 buying 
trends, because certainly an automobile manufacturer, when he manu- 
factures an automobile in 1957 on a 1957 chassis, he is not driving 
around with a 1940 motor, and so I think that we might just take a 
look there and help bail stabilization out and quit getting overloaded 
with higher-priced tobacco—but I have noticed the buying trends on 
what we used to call the low-class tobaccos, and they are up, and 
tobaccos that used to bring from 20 to 25 cents a pound now are 
bringing 30 and 35, and certainly, I think, that should be reflected 
in the stabilization program, and quit overloading with higher-priced 
tobacco. 

And I say that under poundage control the lower producers will 
be given more acreage and they will produce more pounds of low- 
quality tobacco than I produce. In 90 percent of all cases, quality 
and poundage go together; and, if he is a desirable-type grower, you 
cannot separate them—they go together—and I have not seen any 
tobacco grower where they have weight and where they don’t have 
quality, and I have seen, on the other hand, the low grower, and I have 
seen trashy tobacco, but trashy tobacco certainly has no weight. 

Poundage control would defeat the purpose for which our experi- 
ment stations have been laboring. They have told us what to do and 
how to do it, and I will say today that if they will give us how many 
pounds to produce, per acre, without sacrificing quality, the farmers 
im the counties here would try to produce that tobacco through edu- 
cation, and all we want is the opportunity, but we want it through 
education and not through regimentation. 

Poundage control would take the initiative away from the progres- 
sive farmer, and the progressive farmers strive for quality and high 
yields. 

Now, they are telling us that the man with the large acreage would 
freeze the small acreage out. ‘They have been saying that, and I would 
like to ask them—could I have just a minute to question them ? 

Senator Scorr. Well, with all of these other witnesses that we have, 
I think that the questions will have to wait; we have got to hear them 
first. 

Mr. Pymate. All right, sir. 

I certainly appreciate the opportunity of being on the program. 

Senator Scorr. Thank you, sir. 
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STATEMENT OF CHARLES GARRETT, NASHVILLE, GA. 


Mr. Garrett. Senator, I am glad to be up here. 

Senator Scorr. If you could, we would like for you to hold your 
testimony down to 5 minutes, and if you can do that we will hear a lot 
more folks. 

Mr. Garrett. I appreciate that. I think that 5 minutes will do. 

Senator Scorr. Thank you. 

Mr. Garrett. My name is Charles Garrett, and I am from Nash- 
ville, in Berrien County, R. F. D. 

Senator Scorr. You R. F. D. boys are what we want to hear; that 
sounds good. 

Mr. Garrett. Yes. 

The reason I am here, Senator, I happen to be State senator from 
the county, which is a tobacco-producing county, but that is not the 
reason I am here. The reason I am here, I am a sharecropper, and 
I rent tobacco, and this year I rent 12 acres of tobacco. 

It is getting pretty hard to rent, because there is no acreage to go 
around. 

You know, when you cut the acreage, you cut the sharecropper out 
first because it puts the man who owns the land back into a smaller 
crop himself. Somebody has to go; the sharecropper goes. 

Now, we talked this morning about what should have been done 
20 years ago, and what we did was wrong; and it just appears to me 
that we did not have these people that are that smart that they can 
look 20 years ahead and tell us what to do now, because they can 
always look backwards and tell you what we did not do, but what we 
got to do is to look ahead, that is what we got to do. 

Now, here is the problem. The rest of the world is producing 
tobacco and we are producing tobacco. It is not a problem of pound- 
age or volume, because the United States land that will produce 
tobacco is a very small quantity of the world’s soil that will produce 
tobacco, and they can beat us right out of it, as far as production is 
concerned. 

The only advantage we got is in quality, and unless we turn to 
quality and take the emphasis off of poundage and put it on produc- 
ing quality tobacco, one that we know will sell, then we are just out 
of the tobacco business, regardless of how you look at it. 

Now, everybody knows that the filter-tip-cigarette trend is going 
to continue to go on growing, and I would say that within the next 
2 or 3 years—and the chances are that there probably will be another 
cancer scare—that 75 percent of the cigarettes smoked will be filter-tip 
cigarettes—I don’t smoke, but if I did I would get filter tips because 
I would be afraid I would get lung cancer otherwise. 

Now, the man before me—not him, but I think the one before him, 
he was talking about some commonsense, the fellow that was talking 
a while ago. We know that no control system is perfect, we know 
that every control, that every time you put a control on somebody 

ou are going to hurt somebody more than somebody else, you cannot 
elp but to do that. 

If you can show me a control system that if it was applied to you 
that did not dampen somebody else’s ambition or prospects in some 
way, then I will just back down from my statement, but you know 
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that a control system which is going to hurt somebody has to help 
somebody else. 

Now, this thing here, this thing on the chart, where the chart shows 
on the bottom—I am willing to control my own acres’ production, 
and in 1955 I made 2,500 pounds to the acre with Golden Harvest, 
and whether that is a desirable variety or not, it is recommended and 
I made that with 1,400 pounds of fertilizer, and over half of that 
crop was not worth going into the Government, and the top part 
brought a little bit, but that is the thing, it was crowded in, there were 
probably eight or nine thousand plants per acre, and any tobacco man 
can tell you that you make better tobacco with 6,000 plants to the acre. 
Unless we find some system which will put the emphasis on quality 
instead of quantity or poundage, then we are just going to force 
ourselves out of the tobacco business. That is all there is to it. 

I think that probably, Senator, that everything that I could say 
has been said, except that I think that there is great danger in the 
way that this is—the years that are used in setting up a man’s base, 
from what I understand of the way it has been set up. I think it 
should have been before these undesirable heavy-yielding varieties 
were introduced, because we are not going to be able to produce those, 
we have been shown that, and there is no sense at all in basing it on the 
production of those varieties. 

I personally think that the formula is sound, and I think it will 
solve our problem. I don’t think that the straight acreage control 
will solve it. And I say it does not make much difference, regardless 
of how much you cut out or don’t cut out, it makes no difference as 
long as we produce a tobacco that we cannot sell. 

I think that is all. 

Senator Scorr. Thank you, sir. 


STATEMENT OF LAWTON URSREY, HAZELHURST, GA. 


Mr. Ursrey. Senator Scott, sir, Senator Schoeppel, it is a pleasure 
for me to be here today. 

I am Lawton Ursrey, of Hazlehurst, and I am a Jeff Davis County 
tobacco farmer, and I have worked with the Agriculture Department 
for 14 years but my views are personal, my own views, and the state- 
ments that I say today are my personal views. 

We appreciate you gentlemen coming to Georgia, and I want to 
commend you and I admire you for being a good Senator for North 
Carolina, but I don’t think your views are what the Georgia farmers 
desire and I don’t think they are going to accept them. 

We in Georgia have been growing tobacco for some long time under 
tremendous handicaps, and we sought constantly to improve them 
by quality when the Carolina tobacco farmers started growing these 
undesirable tobaccos a few years ago. We were told by all the ware- 
housemen and people from the Carolinas not to grow it, and we did 
not grow it, or a very little percentage of our tobacco is grown from 
139 and the other undesirable varieties, in Georgia, we knew that it 
would wreck our tobacco industry and that it would be most disastrous, 
but they told us that and, however, the Carolina tobacco farmers did 
not do that and they continued the surplus up in stabilization by 
continuing to grow the undesirable 139 tobacco. 
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Now, first, I want to deal with the 20-percent cut and what I say 
might not be just what a lot of people would want me to say here 
today, but the 20-percent cut in the Georgia acreage for the 1957 
crop—the Georgia-Florida tobacco farmers are suffering just for the 
sake of the Carolina and other belts, which have been growing a 
disease-resistant variety that has been unacceptable in the foreign 
and domestic tobacco trade, because it lacks aroma and flavor and 
body and it is piling up in our surplus in the stabilization pool. 

In the past few years, Georgia has taken a tremendous tobacco 
acreage cut as follows: 

In 1953, 38 percent; 1955, 5 percent; 1956, 11.89 percent; 1957, 20 
percent, for a total of 44.89 in this short time. 

This 20-percent tobacco acreage cut for 1957 will reduce the county 
of Jeff Davis tobacco acreage approximately 500 acres and will be 
reducing the income of tobacco farmers in Jeff Davis County by 
about $500,000. 

Since 1952, the tobacco acreage in Georgia has been reduced from 
106,000 acres to 58,500 acres and that, Senator, is a reduction of 47,500 
acres since 1953. And that is really shocking when you think about 
the tobacco farmers in Georgia having their income reduced approxi- 
mately $45 million in this short period. 

We do not intend to completely let other tobacco belts destroy us 
because of their sins. Before we drown with them, Senator, we will 
pull out of the Stabilization Corporation and we will get together and 
we will set up a separate tobacco stabilization corporation to handle 
the Georgia-Florida and the other tobacco belts that will grow the 
desirable varieties. . 

Now, this 20-percent cut in 1957 is in addition to the 9 to 12 percent 
tobacco acreage cut that will be out of proportion that will go into 
soil bank acreage reserves, and the 15- to 25-percent reduction in 
poundage in the Carolina belt this year, when they start growing a 
desirable tobacco instead of the high-yielding, disease-resistant un- 
desirable tobacco, provided that the Department of Agriculture lowers 
the support price 50 percent, as they promised us on the undesirable 
varieties. 

This reduction in tobacco acreage is unreasonable and it is entirely 
too drastic to be made in 1 year. 

With approximately 50 percent tobacco acreage cut in 1957, and 
with only about 90 million pounds of desirable tobacco, as surplus 
on hand, what are we going to offer our foreign and domestic trade? 
With all the tobacco on hand, including the undesirable varieties, we 
have only a3 years’ supply, which is certainly nothing to get alarmed 
about, as a 214-year supply is necessary at all times so that tobacco 
can age and so that it can mellow before being manufactured into the 
finished product, manufactured into cigarettes. 

Also, our domestic consumption is going up steadily, due to our 
economic condition and without any cuts other than through the 
soil bank and through the reduction in pounds per acre in the Carolina 
belt that will come about by changing varieties, that will more than 
be ample reduction of tobacco for this year. 

If they will leave our tobacco program alone for this year, it will 
straighten out and it will not affect the economy of the Georgia to- 
bacco farmers. Next year, we will receive an acreage increase but the 
damage will have been done. The tobacco farmer’s income will be 
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drastically reduced while we lose our foreign markets, thereby in- 
creasing tobacco acreage production on foreign soils. 

I urged the Georgia Legislature to vigorously oppose the tobacco 
acreage poundage restriction by passing a resolution in the house 
and senate and sending copies to the proper officials, which they did. 

If the proposed tobacco acreage poundage control formula is 
adopted by the United States Department of Agriculture Tobacco Di- 
vision, the Georgia-Florida tobacco grower w ‘ill have been sold a bill 
of goods. 

It is a known fact that the Carolinas have about a 2 to 1 ad- 
vantage over Georgia in tobacco allotments, but Georgia can produce 
an average of 500 pounds more of the desirable variety of tobacco per 
acre than the Carolina belts can produce due to the Carolinas’ dis- 

eased tobacco soil, this offsetting the Carolinas’ allotment advantage 
a little, under our present program. 

Carolina built up their yield over the past few years by growing 
a disease-resistant variety of tobacco that is missing and lacking in 
aroma, flavor, and burning quality and which is not ‘acceptable to the 
domestic and foreign tobacco trade. 

The United States Department of Agriculture has promised to re- 
duce the support price on this undesirable tobacco by 50 percent this 
year, so that the Carolina belts will be forced to grow a desirable 
variety of tobacco again, as we Georgia farmers are doing and have 
been doing all along. Due to the diseased tobacco land that they 
have in Carolina, a 1,000-pound-per-acre yield will be about their 
acreage average when ‘they are growing a desirable variety as com- 
pared to their present 1,500-per-acre average of the undesirable 
variety. Georgia will still be able to produce about 1,500 to 2,000 
pounds of tobacco per acre, while the Carolinas produce 1,000 pounds 
average per acre of the desirable variety. 

For ex: umple, if adopted, the acre-poundage formula will increase 
an acre allotment in Carolina to 11% acres if necessary to produce the 
1,500 pound average per acre. Georgia farmers will reduce their 1 
acre to three- quarters of an acre to produce 1,500 pounds of tobacco 
per acre. Now, remember, the Carolinas will increase their 1 acre to 
114 so as to produce 1,500 pounds, the base acreage established by 
growing off-types of tobacco. 

Is there any use planting 1 acre that will produce 2,000 pounds and 
throw away 500 pounds in Georgia that we will not be allowed to sell ? 
We will only plant three-quarters of an acre to produce 1,500 pounds. 
The Carolina tobacco acreage will thereby increase while Georgia’s 
tobacco acreage will decrease, thereby bringing about a drastic redue- 
tion in income for Georgia’s tobacco farmers. 

Now, all of us, including Mr. Wingate, who has been advocating 
this, knows that the high- producing cow in the dairy herd is the most 
profitable cow, just as the high-producing acre in crops is the most 
profitable acre. Our State commissioner of agriculture, Phil Camp- 
bell, would think it very unfair, I am sure he would, if he were re- 
stricted to keeping cows in his dairy herd that only produced 2 gallons 
of milk instead of his 4- and 5-gallon cows. And the restrictions on 
pounds of tobacco per acre are just as unfair. 

A certain level of production covers the cost only from that point, 
and above that is where the profit comes for the farmer. ‘Tobacco 
farmers are no exception. 
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We have spent hundreds of thousands of dollars of the taxpayers’ 
money at our experiment stations in Georgia, teaching Georgia farm- 
ers how to produce higher yields for greater profits, and then along 
comes the Georgia Farm Bureau president, Mr. Wingate, and he 
agrees to go along with restricted acreage yields. 

There has been too much emphasis on one false belief, that Georgia 
farmers are sacrificing quality tobacco for high ields. Everyone 
should know, and the records do bear out, that the peel acreage that 
is properly cared for not only produces the highest yield, but will also 
have a yield that will be of the highest quality tobacco, and so the 
contention that the tobacco farmers are producing higher yields and 
that they are sacrificing quality just is not true fact. 

Tobacco that is watered, suckered, and cared for just naturally pro- 
duces the highest yield and also, the best quality. 

There is an argument that Coker and other experiment stations 
are developing a variety of tobacco capable of producing a tremendous 
poundage per acre. But this ar gument is unfounded and just another 
scare in the scheme to get Georgia to accept tobacco acreage-poundage 
controls. 

We know that the quality of such tobacco will not be desirable and 
will not be acceptable to the tobacco trade. 

The tobacco farmer of Georgia, these Georgia tobacco farmers with 
their good virgin tobacco land, with his irrigation, with his other high- 
priced equipment, lose their value ov ernight along with their initiative 
and profit if we are restricted to the amount of pounds that we can 
sell per acre. 

The thinking people in Georgia much prefer tobacco acreage cuts 
across the board, rather than to have imposed on them this tobacco 
acreage- -poundage restriction. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, to further bear out what I said about the state- 
ment in general about sacrificing quality for yield, we took 31 of the 
highest yielding farmers in Jeff Davis County for 1956, and this is 
from the official records, and they averaged 2,250 pounds per acre; 
they produced 202,934 pounds and it brought $115,180.87 average 
price; per pound for the high-yielding farms it was 56.76 cents per 
pound. 

Of the 31 low-yielding farms in Jeff Davis County, the same num- 
ber of farms for 1956, there was a 73.15-acre average and 873 pounds 
per acre and they produced 63,787 pounds which sold for $30,338.88, 
and the average price per pound for these farms was 47.49 cents. 

As I said, the high-yielding farms’ average per pound was 56.76 
cents a pound. And the price for the low -yielding farms was 47.49 
cents per pound and that is from official records of the ASC office and 
I will tender that for evidence if you want it. 

And I certainly think that your bill would be a fine thing for the 
North Carolina grower, and I know that you want to be a good Sena- 
tor for that area, but I think it will be most disastrous for the Georgia 
Tobacco Belt to accept this acreage-poundage formula. 

And I want to urge you farmers here to write to Senator Talmadge. 
Senator Talmadge has my complete views in a letter, a 15-page letter 
that I gave him some weeks ago, and he is more familiar with that 
than you gentlemen, but I want all of you to write to Senator Tal- 
madge and to Congresswoman Blitch and to the other Georgia dele- 
gates, because I think that we have just as much strength in the Geor- 
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gia-F lorida belt as there is in the other belts in the country and I know 
that these gentlemen will stick with us, and the way to get them to 
stick with us is for you fellows to write them and urge them to protect 
us from this acreage-poundage formula which kills all initiative— 


and just because my neighbor drives a Cadillac, I don’t want to put 
him back in a model A Ford. 

Are there any questions, Senator? 

Senator Scorr. Are there any questions? [No response. | 

Thank you very much for a very interesting statement and for your 
observations. 


We will now hear from Ernest Strickland, of Claxton, Ga. 
STATEMENT OF ERNEST STRICKLAND, CLAXTON, GA. 


Mr. SrrickLianp. Senator, my name is Ernest Strickland. I am 
a Georgia farmer. I live on Route 2, out of Claxton. I have been 
growing tobacco for some time. 

My thinking i is that there is not a man in this house that would not 
like to see controls abolishing completely—| applause ]—let me finish— 
if we thought we could get along without them. 

But, controls to me is one of the necessary evils. Every segment 
of our economy has some kind of controls. So therefore it is a neces- 
sary evil that farmers have controls, and we can’t have our cake and 
eat it, too. 

And I think that if we will quit throwing stones at one another 
and get a little closer to such men as we have in our State—I have 
seen these faces before at other meetings and I know you are deeply 
interested in agriculture, and I think that is the quickest and best 
way to solve any problem we have. 

You all don’t know how grateful I am that we can get men of this 
caliber, some of them coming all the way across the United States to 
be here and meet with us today. 

And that is the way to lve our problems. We cannot cut some- 
body else out of it; we cannot cut out the Carolinas because it is a 
little world any more, and we cannot cut them out, we have got to 
work together and my feeling is that the Senator from North Caro- 
Jina here, knowing the opposition that he would have when he came 
out with this bill—and I would venture to say that there was not 10 
— of his people that would have gone along with him—Senator, 

I don’t know where you got the nerve to come out with this when 
people were against you then. 

I think it is a good bill. I think that if the farmers will give it 
enough study and take the time to work together, then I hope that 
we will be able to work something out on it. 

Senator Scorr. Thank you, sir. 

Our next witness is Andrew Tanner of Douglas, Ga. 


STATEMENT OF ANDREW TANNER, DOUGLAS, GA. 


Mr. Tanner. Senator, I am Andrew Tanner, and I live in Douglas, 
and I am a tobacco farmer and I will go along with the rest of you 
gentlemen, and I want to express my gratitude to you gentlemen for 
coming to this place to hear our problems, and certainly we are very 
grateful for you to be coming here to hear us. 
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The first thing I would like to say is the fact that all acreages of 
land have a capability of growing a certain crop better than it does 
another crop, and the capability of 1 acre of land to produce is 
that it will produce 2,000 or better pounds of tobacco, or more, and 
another acreage is land that is not capable of growing that much 
tobacco and it will only produce 1,200 or 1,400 pounds of tobacco, and 
that the 2,000-pound-per-acre tobacco land, the land that is capable 
of growing that tobacco will grow tobacco that can be of the finest and 
best quality, and the buyers will prove it by taking it off of your 
hands and it won’t have to go into the Stabilization Corporation. 

Now, for the last 20 years we have been hard at nei in the soil 
conservation work all over the United States to keep our production 
high, and we have been doing that which cannot be done in these 
countries like China and India, and these other countries that did not 
seem to be able to do that, due to erosion and what happened to their 
land, and by not following the proper rotation and not following the 

ood soil conservation practices, they could not produce, and we 
could, by following those practices, the rotation and so forth, we have 
built our land up to where it will produce not only tobacco but will 
produce cotton, wheat, corn and other commodities. 

Now, to go back and say that we are going to produce a small 
amount of any given crop on a given acre is certainly a backward 
step, that is just what it is—and what amount of profit can be made 
on any acre on any given crop if you reduce that yield that you have 
put into that land? 

It takes just as much fertilizer and it takes just as much labor and 
it takes just as much everything else, all of the other things that go 
into making an acre of tobacco that will reach about 1,200 or 1,400 
pounds as it will to make 2,300 or 2,400 pounds. 

And it is like as if you had a bottling plant, as if you own a bottling 
plant down here and it bottles various drinks in the morning, and if 
you run only a certain amount of drinks and bottle them, then you 
could not even run, but after a certain amount then you begin to get 
into a profit, and so it is that when we go up to a certain amount, that 
is the cee of where you either get your profit or you do not, 
you reach that point and go beyond it for your profit. 

Now, we heard this gentleman who spoke before, who said that he 
was a sharecropper. Now, you know, every time that you cut your 
acreage, you hurt your sharecropper. Well, I tell you, when you cut 
the poundage and you give him 700 pounds instead of 1,000 pounds, 
I think you are going to take some bread and other things out of that 
sharecropper’s family’s mouth, too. 

And I know for a fact that last year—and I see some men that grow 
tobacco for me in the audience there—we had one piece of tobacco, 
one crop of tobacco that did not do well, it had a little disease in it, 
and if that crop of tobacco that I had in my crop last year, if we could 
have eliminated it, then we would not have needed the Stabilization 
Corporation, because the other tobacco had the high yield, all the way 
up to 2,570 pounds an acre and we sold that to the tobacco buyers and 
they told me it was exactly what they wanted. 

And we hear them saying, “We want your big, heavy, thick tobacco 
because we are going into the filter-tip cigarette business.” Well, 
when they come to this thin crop, I could not under any cirzv-stances 
influence them to buy any of that tobacco because they said “1t is thin, 
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it don’t have any life in it and it won’t go into the filter tips,” and they 
said “We don’t use that, we want that big, thick, heavy a and I 
remember very distinctly where the heaviest crop, where it made the 
most pounds, where it made the thickest tobacco, that. is where the 
buyers bought it—and I am amazed at these people that talk about 
cutting the poundage and putting quality in it, you just cannot do that, 

you cannot make a little crop and put quality i in it, it is too thin, it 
is a light tobacco, and, of course, I want to grow what they want, and 
so, now, if I am going to have to doa job, I want to do it well, whatever 
it is going to be, and I want to put all I got into it and I w ant to get 
all I can out of it, and I just don’t know how to start farming, if I am 
going to pull this production down, I don’t know which end of the 
plow will take over, because that is something that I have been taught 
as a little child, to make all I could and make it of good quality, and 
certainly I don’ t think that your people up in Kansas, Senator, would 

listen for 1 minute to us people in Georgia, because they can produce 
twice as much corn as we can, and good quality corn, too, because they 
have land that is capable of doing it, I don’t believe they would listen 

and sit through one testimony if we ‘were to tell them that in this corn 
situation they should come down in their production to where the 
Georgia production of corn is, I just don’t believe they would do it. 

And, now, we grow a little wheat in portions of Georgia, but I don’t 

believe that the people out in Kansas—I don’t know what they would 
say if the people from this part of the country, from Georgia, would 
say, “Now, if the people in Kansas only grow the same number of 
bushels per acre that the people are growing in Georgia, we would not 
have any surplus of wheat”—I don’t “believe that those people out there 
would listen to us for one minute, I don’t believe they would listen to 
the first squirt of testimony. 

Now, my velief is along this line, that we have got to make more and 
more to the acre so that we can come down on the cost of production, 
so that we can compete with these foreign markets. Before, we were 
in business and now the foreign markets that we had, they are in pro- 
duction with us, and they are ‘competing, brother, and we cannot com- 
pete with them by making less on the acres, and if you look around and 
see who is doing ‘business, you will find that it is the people that have 
got the high production, you will see that, and if you look around at 
your stocks of the various companies—right now in the automobile 
field their stocks are not very much on hand, but look into the other 
fields, of the automobile produc ers who are producing a lot of auto- 
mob’ es and you will see that his stock is still wanted, and so I want 
my uld farm to be wanted, and I want the next man beyond me to 
want it, and I want to just keep producing as much as I can. 

I intend to do it. I intend to follow good soil conservation prac- 
tices, and I intend to follow good rotation practices, and I intend to 
put all I have in anything I started, and when I make a good big crop 
of tobacco, I will be able to sell it. 

Senator Scnorrret. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask Mr. Tanner 
a question. 

Senator Scorr. You may, Senator. 

Senator Scuorrren. If circumstances would require, under any type 
of legislation either on the books or to be put on the books, and if you 
had your choice, would you take a reduction in acreage but no reduc- 
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tion in the—I mean by that, would you take a reduction in the actual 
acreage, if necessary, but not any reduction in production that you can 
put on every acre; is that r ight? 

Mr. Tanner. No, sir; I sure don’t, but let me add to that : 

I think if this thing comes, Senator Schoeppel, if this thing comes 
that we have to take any more ; reduction, then I think we ought to just 
do away with the entire control system on tobacco and get out and 
meet world trade and get our tobacco business back. 

Just a few years ago North America was producing, the United 
States was producing, “all the tobacco but about 10 percent, and now— 
and they call it holding an umbrella over these countries—until now 
we have just about priced ourselves out of the market. 

Senator ScHorrre.. I appreciate that, and I hear about the citrus 
people and a few other people down South are e affected, and in the 
hearings yesterday down in Florida many a man came on who was 
opposed to the program. Some were for it, but many of them are 
opposed to the program, and they said this: 


Let us have a reduction in acres, if we have to take a reduction, but don’t 
curtail our poundage, what I can produce on every acre that I have got. 


And that is the reason I asked you the question a while ago, because 
I am sitting here as a member of this committee which is a record 
that will be reviewed and checked and read by the other Senators, 
and I would like to have your views in the record. 

Mr. Tanner. Yes, sir; and I certainly go along with that. 

Mr. Martruews. Mr. Chairman, please, I would like to ask just one 
question before I give any testimony ; please, sir. 

Senator Scorr. All right, sir. 

Mr. Martruews. All of you tobacco farmers in this audience that 
would like to do away with tobacco controls and not have any support 
prices whatsoever, will you please stand ? 

Thank you. 

Now, all of those sit down, and all of those that would like to keep 
controls and keep your present support price levels, let us see you 
stand. 

Now, all of those who would like to keep controls, keep your price 
support level—Mr. Chairman, I believe they are in the majority, 
would like to keep their present support prices on tobacco. 

Voices. Ask us about poundage. 

Mr. Marruews. Mr. Chairman , they want to know about the pound- 
age control business, let me make my testimony and we will ask that 
question, we certainly want to do what the people want to do, and 
we certainly want to do as the stabilization director and the board 
want me to do. 

A Voice. You mean, you want me to do what you want me to do? 
{Laughter and applause. | 

Senator Scorr (gaveling). Let us have order. 

Will you proceed ? 


STATEMENT OF DORSEY MATTHEWS, MOULTRIE, GA. 


Mr. Marrnews. Chairman Scott, Senator Schoeppel, Congress- 
woman Blitch, ladies and gentlemen and all of you that are appearing 
here at this committee meeting, my qualifications to speak before this 
committee, I am just a dirt farmer in every respect. I live on Route 
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1, Moultrie, Ga., Colquitt County. I have seven tenant farmers and 
I have approximately 18.19 acres of tobacco to be divided among the 
whole seven, including myself, along with it, and a brother with a 
little bit, too. 

I am director of the stabilization board there, and I am a member 
of a 15-man committee which this one gentleman was talking about, 
he was also a member, one of the two members from Georgia, and I 
am at present farming 1,365 acres of land with all the tenants that we 
have. 

We are barely existing with the amount of tobacco we have per 
tenant, it has got so low. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, there is going to be a lot of howling and a lot 
of them accusing me of representing—I have been in all of these 
meetings over here, in Washington, and elsewhere, and I know the 
facts in the case as they are and as they now exist, and I cannot take 
the position of doing away with controls, doing away with support 
yrices on the tobacco that I produce on the farm, because it costs me 

tween $250 and $300 an acre to produce every acre that I do pro- 
duce, and there is no way in the world for me to lower or reduce that 
cost per acre under the present conditions that we are farming under 
today. 

Now, if the majority of the people of Georgia want to do away with 
controls, want to go back to the old method of dog eat dog, plant all 
you want to and sell it for whatever you can get on the market place, 
I think that if they want to do that that I can exist along with those, 
although I am just like some of these other farm—I mean, my place 
is down to the last scratch in the barrel, we are just existing, we are 
doing the best we can, and I don’t think that I can get along under 
those conditions of dog eat dog, but if the rest of the people want to 
do that, I will go along with them and I will do the best I can. 

But, Mr. Chairman, I am here trying to represent the small tobacco 
grower, the 0.6-acre man, the 0.2-acre man, and maybe the 0.02 man, 
those men who are not able to come here to testify on this program— 
and the majority of those who testify are the biggest tobacco grow- 
ers of Georgia and also in Florida, because I stood in the background, 
without having the privilege of testifying, and I talked with the 
farmers and they were ready to do something on this tobacco pro- 
gram in order that they might be able to keep the acreage that they 
have got, or 

A Vorce. How much do you have? 

Mr. Marrnews. 18.9 acres, with 7 families to divide it among, on 
1,365 acres of land. 

A Vorcr. Do you grow any peanuts and corn ? 

Mr. Marruews. Six acres of peanuts, 109 acres of corn on the whole 
works, most of it in grain—you have to plant it into something—all of 
that land is going into the acreage reserve program, some 160 acres, 
because of nothing to plant on it that is profitable. | 

Senator Scorr. I would like to ask that if you will, hold your 
questions to the last because it takes up too much of the time doing 
it this way, and we want to hear from as many folks as we can. 

Mr. Marruews. Now, Mr. Chairman, ever since I saw this acreage- 
poundage program and knowing the conditions that we are laboring 
under, knowing we are going to have to take another cut in acreage 
if we did not have some other means to control high production, know- 
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ing these facts from all of the meetings I got to the result that we have 
got to find another means of controlling tobacco production if we 
are going to keep the support program, because the law plainly states 
when the supply exceeds the demand by a certain figure, acreage must 
be cut, and the little tobacco farmer in Georgia has suffered all of the 
cuts that he can, and still exist on the farm, and he cannot go any 
further. 

Another question has not been touched on and I am going to bring 
it into the open. 

It is my understanding there is a possibility—now I said a possi- 
bility, for the Department of Agriculture has not said what they 
are going to do exactly, except by the grapevine of these meetings 
in North Carolina and Washington, there is a possibility that with 
the acceptance of this acreage-poundage proposition, that we can get 
back, possibly, the 20 percent cut that we lost this past December, that 
we are losing in 1957, and if we could get back that 20 percent cut in 
Georgia, even though we have to restrict poundage to a certain extent, 
it would be of tremendous benefit to the small-acre man, the 0.6-acre 
man, the 1.1- and 1.2-acre man, who has come down to the point 
where he cannot get finances at the bank and he cannot get finances 
from other sources of credit—because there was a credit man who testi- 
fied yesterday that they were going to have to restrict their loans to 
those that had larger acreages of tobacco left, and the only way in the 
world that this man can do that and have credit is to go on some 
plan so that he could keep his present acreage or perhaps get more 
acreage, so that these little fellows might be able to exist on the farm 
which they cannot if they are cut any more. 

I am saying to you, we cannot stand any more of these cuts, you are 
going to be forced to leave the farm, they are going to have to go into 
something else to feed their families. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, and gentlemen of this committee, I proposed 
some time ago, and I did not propose it to this group, but I have been 
talking about it, it is to me a consideration, a very important con- 
sideration and I think after hearing a lot of the arguments against 
this proposal, if we eliminate the 80-percent provision from it, from 
the act in its entirety, that elimination of the 80 percent will not 
double or increase the poundage or acreage of that small farmer, it 
will still let him farm and do the best he can and if he can increase 
through his initiative a little bit over to this 125-percent provision. 
in some instances, then we might need to raise that to 135 percent, or 
we might be able to change those two provisions and say that we 
will go on a four-thirds proposition, 133 percent, that would be the 
maximum that he could produce, or a two-thirds proposition or 6614— 
well now, that would be entirely left up, of course, to the commit- 
tee. 

Gentlemen, here is something else that has not been brought into 
this thing too much, and it is about this cancer announcement, this 
decision that was made by the medical profession over this weekend, 
this announcement, that is going to reduce consumption considerably. 
How much that is going to be, I dont’ know, but we are going to have 
a reduction in the consumption again, which all the more says that 
we have got to get back to the point where we can control production 
more if we want to stay in the tobacco business and this support pro- 
gram—but if you don’t want to keep the support program, throw the 
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whole thing out, and I am sure Senator Scott will introduce another 
bill—or, let us just have dog eat dog. 

That is the position we are in here, under the law, we have got to 
keep the supplies in line or we are going to lose the support program 
because it is plainly told to us that, and the Department of Agri- 
culture told us in meetings up there, that your present supplies are 
so much above your normal carryover that your program is getting 
into jeopardy and you are getting into trouble. 

Now, a few days ago I was in Raleigh at the stabilization meet- 
ing and a lot of pressure was being brought by the tobacco companies 
for stabilization, to turn loose a great percent of their 685 million 
pounds that we are carrying in stock now and to turn them loose at 
50 percent of the support prices, and most of it in the world market, 
so it would wreck the Georgia-Florida farmers, their prices in 1957, 
and that is exactly what it would do, and so we just put “no” to the 
question that was brought to us by several of the tobacco companies, 
to throw it on the market at 50 percent of the support price, which 
would wreck us in 1957. 

Now, gentlemen, I am trying to do what I think is best for the 
tobacco farmer in general and Georgia in particular—that is, the 
low farmer, the smaller farmer instead of the biggest and I see no 
way in the world to continue increased production and if that pro- 
duction continues to pile up these heavy supplies, how we can stay 
in this business. 

Someone has brought up foreign production. Certainly we have 
no control over that, but we have exported in 1955-56, in that fiscal 
year, 553 million pounds, so we are doing the best we can, under Sen- 
ator Schoeppel’s Public Law 480, they are doing a good job. 

Now, I am not saying that we are going into acreage poundage 
next year, this bill only gives you a referendum and a vote as to whether 
you would like to change the way that you now control tobacco pro- 
duction to a different way. 

This is your bill, your proposal to vote for or against and that is all 
the bill provides, and so much was said this morning that was beside 
the point, and I have never advocated this program with a 20-percent 
cut, but I say that if we can save a 20-percent cut and if we can get 
that 20-percent cut back, then I think that the average tobacco farmer 
would be better off than under the present system where by being con- 
tinuously cut year to year you will just get them completely out of the 
business. 

Now, no man wants to get a cut. Neither do I nor does anybody 
else. But I cannot grow tobacco without a support program and I 
don’t believe you can. 

Now, just a word about these high-producing varieties. So much 
was said about them. I saw a stalk of tobacco in Washington that 
had 80 leaves, they never bloomed and I saw a variety of tobacco in 
the Carolinas that produced over 4,000 pounds per acre and the re- 
search people, mind you, the research people, the men in these Federal 
and other experimental stations—they are in a position to know—they 
said that the quality was better than the 139 was—and how can you 
get around that kind of a proposition, gentlemen? It is just a matter 
of time where we are going to have to think, otherwise we are going 
to have this thing in such shape that we are going to have to throw it 
away and the only time to save itis now,now. 
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There is something = I want to call to your attention. This 
county needs varieties 
244, naming that is just ¢ a negative approach to the possibility of this 
company, or any seed breeder or any tobacco farmer who is producing 
seed, there is the possibility of them coming out the next year or year 
after year and producing the same 139 and naming it something else 
which would comply, under this program—I would not want to grow 
139, they produced this 139, and I wouldn’t want to do that, I would 
want to stick to the varieties that were acceptable and which had qual- 
ity and flavor and aroma, something you could sell in the foreign mar- 
kets, something that I can sell, something that has some market or if 
I don’t Iam going to be out of the tobacco-production business. 

Now, it remains, as to whether or not we shall continue with a sup- 
port progr: am and have our tobacco supported at a fair price so that 
we can exist and grow it, or else just let things rock along as it is and 
wind up by losing our whole support program, for the indications are 
plain in W ashington and don’t feel, gentlemen, that our Democratic 
Party is not in ‘eontrol, with all due respect to Senator Schoeppel, 
who is a wonderful man, and we Democrats are in control, but we have 
not got a Democratic Agriculture Secretary, we have got a man who is 
favorable to the Midw est, and he is going to do just what he wants to. 

Also, you want to remember this, that we in Geor gia have got 28,000 
tobacco farmers and in Virginia and the Carolinas they “have got 
176,000, and they are going to adopt this program, whether we like 
it or not, and I think that maybe we ought to go along with something 
that will keep our support price program; let us don’t say that we are 
going to pull out and form a stabilization corporation of our own— 
that is about the most ridiculous thing that I have ever heard of. 

We know how we got it, we borrowed money from the Commodity 
Credit and support tobacco, that is our own system, the Federal Gov- 
ernment does not support tobacco, we, the tobacco farmers support 
it ourselves, and if we cannot support our present program in Georgia, 
cannot finance it, certainly—well, that was the most ridiculous thing 
I ever heard of, gentlemen, but let us be sensible and reasonable, let 
us just see what this year is going to do—and I don’t believe that we 
are going to need any change in ‘the tobacco program with the pres- 
ent 20- -percent cut, and with another 10- -percent cut from those high- 
yielding raxieties and with 6.3 percent going into the soil bank—I 
don’t believe we are going to need anything else and that it is all 
right for you to go ahead and pass this bill, as far as I am concerned, 
and have it in readiness and the farmers could vote, and that is all 
that it does, it gives them a voice as to how they shall change this 
program if they want to change and a whole lot of this ballyhoo that 
we have heard here has no bearing at all and nothing to do with a 
referendum and that is all it is, it is to provide the necessary mechan- 
ics for it. 

With that statement, Senator, I will close my remarks and I will 
ask the audience that question that they wanted—What was the pro- 
vision you wanted asked ? 

Voices. Poundage. 

Mr. Tanner. Just a minute. At one time in the Southeast States, 
they were cotton-producing States and then the cotton moved into the 


West, into more virgin land, away from the boll weevil and other 
things. 
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Now, we are not going to take that cotton away from them and 


bring it into Georgia, are we? 
Ss 3 


Mr. Marrnews. No, sir. 

Mr. ‘Tanner. And we in Georgia have virgin soil to grow tobacco 
that the tobacco companies are taking. The Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration is not buying that tobacco, the companies are. 

I went down to a sale the other day and the tobacco companies, they 
bought it. 

What I am saying is this: If we keep it down, squeeze it down, 

certainly Georgia is going to be out and those people up there who 

will get it—but we have ‘got the land, we have got what it takes to 
grow tobacco that the tobacco companies want, so I don’t think we 
‘an follow a leadership that would completely shut us out. 

Mr. Marruews. I would like to answer Mr. Tanner. 

I believe you heard me say that I don’t think we need this thing 
until we see what this year’s production is going to be, I believe you 
heard me make that statement. 

Vorces. No. 

Mr. Tanner. Let me ask you this, you made the remark that the 
bankers would not make a loan because a man’s acreage was small. 
Well, you don’t pay off any loan on acres, they pay it in the pounds 
that they sell. 

And you said that this is merely a referendum. Well, what chance 
would the Georgia farmers have against that tremendous black belt 
in the Carolinas—like a snowball has in hell. 

Mr. Marruews. I would like to remind you and the rest of you 
that the North Carolina farmers are opposing this because it would 
restrict them to 3,000 pounds per acre. 

Mr. Tanner. You know better than that. When the tobacco farm- 
ers in Carolina have to go back to growing desirable varieties, their 
production will be a 1,000-pound average instead of 3,000, when they 
oss to stop growing these undesirable varieties their acreage will be 
an acre and a half where we will be reduced three-quarters. 

Mr. Marruews. Well now, I think your statement is ridiculous 
from that angle. but I think I can bear out the statement that the 
tobacco growers in North Carolina are opposed to this, when we tried 
to show it to them, they wouldn’t even talk : aneous 
discussion from the floor. | 

Senator Scorr [gaveling]. Let us have order. 


I believe we may have time for one more witness before we adjourn 
for lunch. 





STATEMENT OF BARNEY 0’QUINN, HAZELHURST, GA. 


Mr. O’Quinn. Thank you, Senator Scott and members of the com- 
mittee, and I would like to express my opinion on the proposal that 
you have here, your proposed poundage control measure and I shall 
try to confine my remarks as briefly as possible in order to conserve 
time. 

First, I would like to say that I am a dirt farmer and I make my 
living solely from ee 

I produc ed last year 21.5 acres of tobacco and the aver: ge pound- 
age on that 2114 acres was 5 2.453 pounds. After some hazards over 
which I had no control, that tobacco sold for slightly above 58 cents 
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per pound on the average, so I would like just to enter that into the 
record as a point against poundage control. 

We have no opposition to a farmer who wishes to use less fertilizer 
and do less work and produce less tobacco, we don’t want to stop him 
from doing so, but we fellows that would like to make a living by 
farming and pay our bills and pay for our house and have an auto- 
mobile occasionally and progress, as some others do, we would like 
to have the free right to do so. 

It has been pointed out here before, today, that when you get too 
much controls you get in worse condition than you do when you don’t 
have so much controls. 

Most of us, when we were younger, maybe, used to run races, and 
when we did we ran as fast as we could, and we didn’t run half as 
fast as you could and I haven’t heard nor read in the papers of 
anything being recommended about a cotton farmer—I never heard 
of any cotton farmer asking for the privilege of producing half a bale 
of cotton per acre and the corn farmer, he produces as much corn as 
he can per acre and no one has ever heard him asking for less and 
no one has ever had a bill in Congress, to my knowing, to limit his 
production to one-half of what is possible for the corn farmer, and 
certainly not for the wheat farmer, also. 

We have already experienced quite a bit, a large cut in our tobacco 
acreage and I would like to say here that should it become necessary 
to accept a further cut, I would accept that in preference to a pound- 
age control measure. 

Now, I have been in three of the area meetings by the Farm Bu- 
reau and Mr. Wingate was there on previous occasions. Now, I 
believe he stated that the farmers voted unanimously for it. Well, 
over there in our county, Jeff Davis, where we have 40 percent of the 
farmers who are growing above the maximum county yield, that is 
what they would be set up for, according to this poundage proposal— 
why, we used to sell a few Farm Bureau memberships, but it is about 
as hard to sell a membership in the Farm Bureau today as it is to 
sell a one-way airplane ticket to Russia. 

I would also like to say that Mr. Matthews, who has worked so 
untiringly for this poundage control basis for our acreage—I believe 
that if we were to collect a donation over there, that I could get more 
than it would take to buy him an airplane ticket to Russia? 

I don’t know what he is working for. I have sharecroppers on my 
place just the same as he does on his. I have five of them. I don’t 
know how he manages to split 18 acres of tobacco between 9 farmers. 
I am not quite that good a splitter, yet, maybe I can learn something 
here today. 

A Voice. How much have you got now? 

Mr. O’Qurnn. I have 18 now. 

And I would like to ask you a question, also: What chance does the 
Georgia farmer have in voting on this poundage control measure 
against the North Carolina farmer, when we are outnumbered so 
greatly? We fellows have been producing a small amount of tobacco 
down here in Georgia and what we grow does not amount to a great 
amount, so how can we hope to go up against people that produce so 
much more? 

In conclusion, I would like to say and insist that you vote with me 
against the proposed poundage measure and that we be permitted to 
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have our free enterprise on this, on the few acres that we do grow, 
so that probably we may make enough profit so that we can at least 
pay our expenses from that acreage. 

Thank you. 

Senator Scorr. We will adjourn now and get back at 2 o’clock. 

(Whereupon, at 12:55 p. m., the hearing recessed to reconvene at 
2 p. m. of the same day.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


Senator Scorr. In order to hear all of the witnesses who want to be 
heard, I will ask that you withhold questions from the floor and have 
those at the end of the meeting. 

And I am going to take the liberty to confine each witness’ statement 
to 4 minutes apiece from now on, and that way I think that we can 
get through with all of you. 

The first witness is Mr. Duncan. If you will come on up, please. 
And if the next witness will come up on the stage and be ready when 
Mr. Duncan is finished, that will save us some time. 

Go right ahead, sir. 


STATEMENT OF JOHN DUNCAN, JR., QUITMAN, GA. 


Mr. Duncan. Mr. Chairman, my name is John Duncan, Jr., presi- 
dent of Brooks County Farm Bureau, Quitman. 

Tama farmer and I derive all of my income from farming. I have 

37 acres, and I have 9.7 acres of tobacco. 

The farmers in my county are a little bit divided on this because, 
after being called by Mr. Wingate and asked to testify, I checked 
around yesterday and I called on some 15 farmers, and 9 of them were 
for the program and 6 against. 

Before I go any further, let me make this statement: 

The Farm Bureau in the State of Geor gia, not trying to cram this 
program down anybody’s throat, we had three meetings in the State 
of Georgia. And we had a meeting in Atlanta, and our annual con- 
vention, each county in the State had the right to send delegates to 
that convention, and in all four instances it was voted overwhelmingly 
to support this program. 

Mr. Wingate, our president, would certainly not be a good president 
if he got up here and testified any other way than he did testify. The 
members of the Farm Bureau would not stand for it. He only carries 
out policies that we and the rest of the Farm Bureau members in this 
State have made. 

Let me say now that we are going to have to have some control pro- 

ram in tobacco. I think that those experiences that we went through 
in the thirties will vouch for that. In 1933 we had the price program 
and in 1934 we had a control program, and then in 1935 and 1936 we had 
the tobacco program which in late 1937 the Supreme Court of the 
United States threw out, and in 1938 the farmers in this Tobacco Belt 
voted out Sonor, and you all remember that, and the bottom fell 
out in 1939, and it took us 10 years to get over it, and we have not 
forgotten ie yet. 

So, as I say, we are going to have some kind of a program. And 
we are going to be mighty slow in throwing out any kind of a control 
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program. Therefore, I say that if we are going to have a controls 
program, that I think with the demand for tobacco being what it is 
and the supply being what it is, with the demand declining and the 
supply going up year after year—I might break in and say this: 

That in 1940 and 1941 I had to be in Washington for Congressman 
Cooley, I worked in the southern division of the IWW—most of the 
farmers know that, and I feel that I am a little bit familiar with the 
tobacco allotments, and I would like to say this now: 

That it is my personal opinion, I say, that we are going to have 
a controls program, we cannot afford not to have a control program, 
and this program that has been put to us today by Mr. Ellis is the 
finest and most stabilizing program that has ever been offered to the 
tobacco farmers since we had a program in 1934. 

I thank you. 


STATEMENT OF T. J. ALTMAN, BAXLEY, GA. 


Mr. Aurman. Mr. Chairman, we appreciate very much the appear- 
ance of this committee here today, as has already been stated. 

And what I have to say might have the same impact as an ille- 
gitimate child might feel in a family reunion, because it don’t coincide 
with the interest of the things going on here today—lI mean, after 
listening to some of the things that have been said, it reminds me of 
what I heard a man say about a dinosaur; he said that this is an 
animal with a great long neck, a little bitty head with just enough 
brains to wag its jaws—and I think we have had some of that here 
today—I guess I will become as unpopular by what I say as a polecat 
would be at a quilting party. 

Now, I am a farmer. I own a farm about the size of a bedsheet, 
between two other farms, and I have got 1.6 acres of tobacco. 

And I, too, have made a cross section of the county that I live in, 
where I have been the Farm Bureau president for 3 years, and about 
80 percent of the thinking in the county, and after hearing this pro- 
gram explained this morning, our average allotment per farm is with 
us 8.1 acres per farm, the average allotment per farm in some of 
the other counties that we heard from this morning is much higher, 
it runs anywhere from 4.3 to 4.7 acres per farm, so that, naturally, they 
feel as they do, and I don’t blame them, but these little farmers cannot 
stand any more cutting, we are going to have to do something to 
stabilize this program, and I think this is the answer—I don’t think 
it is the whole answer, but I do think it is a step in the right direction 
and you are to be commended, Senator, for the proposal. 

I will say that I hope that we do not have to use it, and maybe 
with the things that have happened with the soil bank and with the 
20-percent cut that it will keep us from having to use the program, 
but I think that we ought to take steps in that direction now because 
a stitch in time saves nine. 

The first thing, we got in trouble with the point 4 program, it 
was teaching these people on foreign soils to produce tobacco, that 
is one of the things I didn’t like, but nevertheless, I got to live with 
it or else find a way to restrict American capital on foreign soils, 1 of 
the 2. So it is my thinking this program lias its merits. 

Senator Scorr. Thank you very much. 
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Is Mr. Walter Hinson present ? 

(No response. ) 

Senator Scorr. Is Mr. Jim Elton present ? 
(No response. ) 

Senator Scorr. Is Mr. Russell Evans? 
(No response. ) 

Senator Scorr. Mr. Harold Adams? 
(No response. ) 

Senator Scorr. Mr. Conway Vickers? 
(No response. ) 

Senator Scorr. Mr. John Adams? 
(No response. ) 

Senator Scorr. Mr. O. F. Kight? 

(No response. ) 

Senator Scorr. Mr. E. E. Hilliard ? 
(No response. ) 

Senator Scorr. Mr.J. E. Holton ? 
(No response. ) 

Senator Scorr. Mr. L. P. Williams? 
(No response. ) 

Senator Scorr. Mr. Marvin Waldron ? 


STATEMENT OF MARVIN WALDRON, DOUGLAS, GA. 


Mr. Wa.pron. Senator, my name is Marvin Waldron, of Douglas, 
Route 3, Coffee County. I am just a small farmer, with 2 acres of 
tobacco, and I started off with 4 acres, 4.7 7, and they kept cutting it all 
down and it got cut to where I am too small to operate, and I am just 
a little farmer and I cannot stay in it and I am in favor of the program, 
if it is right—— 

Senator Scorr. How many acres do you have in your farm ? 

Mr. Wavpron. I have about 50 acres. 

That is all the statement I have, and I thank you. 

Senator Scorr. Thank you very much. 


STATEMENT OF J. 0. ECHOLS, BLACKSHEAR, GA. 


Mr. Ecnors. Senator, my name is J. O. Echols and I am from Black- 
shear and I am president of the Pierce County Farm Bureau and 
director of the Pierce County Chamber of Commerce Agricultural 
Committee. 

My main income is derived from tobacco farming. 

Now, it seems as though a lot of polls have been taken and I have 
taken one and the consensus of opinion from my county seems to be 
overwhelmingly against the poundage control, it seems that the main 
reason would be that it takes a man’s right away to do his business. 

Now, we are fortunate in being from one of these counties where 
it is possible to make big poundage and at the same time have a good 
quality tobacco. 

I have been irrigating for 2 years and, of course, my poundage has 
come up along with my quality and the only 2 years that I have 


ever had had with what I would call sought- after ‘tobacco, was with 
this irrigation. 
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Now, it appears to me that on the poundage control that a man— 
after all, all that your end result is that you want to get the number 
of pounds on an acre as you can, and I don’t see why a man ought to 
have to plant and plow more than an acre to get a certain number 
of pounds when you could do it on 1 acre. 

enator Scorr. How high would you want to go on that? We have 
been talking about 80 percent and 125 percent. What limit on the 
upper side would you make it ? 

Mr. Ecuots. I don’t quite get your question, Senator. 

Senator Scorr. It is 125 percent of your county average. 

Mr. Ecuots. Yes, sir. 

Senator Scorr. That is what this bill would limit it to. Now, what 
would you make it, what percentage above that ? 

Mr. Ecuots. I would rather have the controls as they are on the 
acreage basis and let a man make as much as possible on that acreage. 

Senator Scorr. Do you have any questions ¢ 

Senator Scnorpret. No. 

Senator Scorr. Mrs. Blitch ? 

Mrs. Burren. No. 

Senator Scorr. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Ecnors. Thank you, sir. 


STATEMENT OF BEN CALLOWAY, MOULTRIE, GA. 


Mr. Cattoway. Iam Ben Calloway, from Moultrie. I am a farmer. 
I own about 550 acres of farmland. I am one of the very few who 
came here in 1919 to show them how to grow tobacco, so I have 
started up with it from its infancy in Georgia until the present day. 

Now, the only thing that I would like proposing calling you people’s 
attention to—may I ask a question in the crowd, Mr. Chairman ? 

Senator Scorr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cattoway. How many of you here know the duty on the hybrid 
tobacco? I wish you would stand up. Just how many ? 

Vorces. Too much. 

Mr. Cattoway. That is the question that I wanted to put to the 
people. By stretching the high poundage for a lot of inferior tobacco— 
they make some fine crops, I don’t deny that, but this inferior tobacco 
such as you might say is the hybrid tobacco, and it gives an enormous 
crop, they have accumulated this until we have got a lot of surplus 
tobacco that the very same people in England—I mean in these various 
countries what is growing tobacco—the tobacco companies will not 
pay the duty on it, which is an amount that is going to surprise you, 
when it costs up to $8 a pound for your tobacco or go across. 

Now, gentlemen, that is what it is. 

Now, what are we going to do? Are we going to have poundage 
and keep tying it up in surplus, which we have already? I disre- 
member just how many we have, how many million pounds and about 
50 percent of this tobacco is this hybrid type of tobacco and we are 
still accumulating on it, by making these enormous poundages. 

Now, they can buy that same tobacco over there without paying 
this duty on it which we are still piling up and there is nothing to 
do, according to my opinion, but not to grow it and stay off of this 
hybrid type of tobacco, because they are not going to buy it. Why 
should they buy it when they can go ahead and get it back over there 
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for practically no duty, and some of those countries are producing it 
with no duty at all, and when we make it over here, they have to pay 
about $8 a pound. 

A Voice. That is North Carolina growth. 

Mr. Catioway. Well, it is everywhere, though I agree that it is 
more in the Carolinas because they are growing that type of tobacco. 
I made a trip last year and to my great surprise, they are growing, 
they told me, about 52 percent. Well now, I think that we ought 
not to do it and I never have growed a pound of it in my tobacco on my 
farm and I have been growing it for 20 acres, I have been in tobacco 


and I had been growing as high as 300 acres and I always tried to grow 
the better tobacco. 


That is all, Mr. Senator. 
Senator Scorr. Thank you. 


STATEMENT OF D. K. HOLLIS, HAHIRA, GA. 


Mr. Hous. Mr. Chairman, I am a country banker and a farmer 
and I live in the town of Hahira, Lowndes County, Ga. 

I don’t know, and I am in a quandry as to if anybody knows the 
solution of this problem that we are up against, I don’t know it and I 
don’t think anybody else does. 

I think we are taking a trial and balance proposition with every- 
thing that we are doing in agriculture today, that is, with the United 
States, our production is getting beyond our needs everywhere in 
practically everything we do and the solution of the problem is some- 
thing else. 

It has been my privilege to talk to people, of which 90 to 95 percent 
of them are against any kind of control, but there must be something 
done to take care of and solve the problems that we are up against. 

I don’t know what it is going to be and I don’t think anybody else 
knows. I think we are just going to have to take a trial and balance 
program and go ahead. 

At the present time I think this. I think that we should wait with 
reference to this program that we are attending about now, wait and 
see what this 20-percent reduction is going to do, wait and see what 
this soil conservation and soil service rental proposition is going to 
do, and then, if that does not do it, then I think that maybe this might 
be tried, also. 

Now, concerning the off-grades of tobacco, that is, your hybrids, 
that is what this new tobacco that we are talking about is, it is a hybr id 
tobacco, it has been my privilege to grow tobacco since 1918 in south 
Georgia, and I have been knowing of the growing of tobacco since 
1916, this hybrid tobacco has just—well, it has just come in force 
in the last 4 or 5 years, and that is the reason why, to my knowledge, I 
have seen the production of tobacco go from about 800 pounds to a 
ton to the acre and when we reach that ton to the acre, that was an 
unheard of thing, but today we hear of 2,500, 2,600, 2,700, 2,800, and 
3,000 pounds and it is primarily from the hybrid varieties. 

That is a cross between a finer tobacco which is, as some one has said, 
something today with about 80 leaves to the stalk and it is a cross 
between the regular tobacco and that type of tobacco which has 
brought the hybrid on, and if we want to raise this problem of the 
hybrid tobacco, I think that we will get back to where we will not 
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overproduce our tobaccos with the cuts that we have now, maybe we 
might be able to pull back up a little bit. 

But give us a trial and balance on this proposition that we are 
going along with now and let the people that are producing this 
hybrid tobaceo—and none of the companies, I was told this 4 years ago 
and I have talked with the buyers and I have talked with the ware- 
housemen and the warehousemen told us 4 years ago, and I was there, 
they would not buy, that the companies would not buy it and I had 
the privilege of talking to some of the presidents of the companies 
and they said they were not wanting this type of tobacco and would 
not continue to buy it and they asked me in my territory to try to 
stop the growth of it, the warehousemen asked me to stop the 
growth of it. 

Therefore, we did not increase our production like the other areas 
that have continued to use the hybrid tobacco, and we have not had 
so much of our tobacco going to the stabilization. 

This last year, only ‘about 3 to 4 percent of our tobacco went into 
this stabilization corporation from our area. 

And I think now that if we give this, give what we are trying to do 
a little break and let it come out and try to work itself out, I think 
that we would do well to do that, think a while on this proposition. 
However, if it is necessary 

Senator Scorr. Your time is up. 

Mr. Hotiis (continuing). To carry on, why, then, cut the acreage 
instead of cutting the poundage. 

Senator Scorr. Thank you very much. 








STATEMENT OF W. A. FRIER, MILLWOOD, GA. 


Mr. Frier. Mr. Chairman, I am W. A. Frier, from Millwood, Ga. 
I am a tobacco farmer and that is my only way of making a living. 

I appreciate being here, even though I disagree with the bill that 
is before the Congress now, which Senator Scott has sponsored. I take 
a somewhat different position from some of those who have criticized 
the bill. It is not a personal matter with me against Senator Scott, 
but it is my belief that what we have done here is that we have 
gotten into a situation where I think that we should wait and see 
if what we have done will w ork, and if it won’t then we may entertain 
this in the future. 

Now, it has been said that this bill has a referendum which would 
allow the farmers to say whether they want it or not. That is true 
to a certain extent, but if the Georgia farmers raising tobacco were 
opposed to this bill, then the folks in Carolina, if they want it, they 
could outvote us easily and we would be brought under the program, 
whether we liked it or not. 

I think that if we are going to pass this bill, it should be on a State 
basis and not give us a separate stabilization program or anything 
of the kind. 

I say, if Carolina wants the new program let them have it, and 
if Georgia wants to go under the same program with the same system of 
control like we have now, ae we should be able to vote that way, 
and let them go that w ay. I don’t think it is right for the people 
of one State to vote so overwhelmingly that they would be able to 
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bring another State out from under the controls that they have and 
which they want, into this other control, if that other State so wishes. 

Another thing I would like to say is that I have always been op- 
posed to poundage control for this reason: that when you bring a man 
down to 3 acres of tobacco and he realizes that he cannot live on what 
he could make on the 3 acres of tobacco, still he may have the hope 
that if he can produce 2,500 or 2,800 pounds per acre on that 3 acres, 
he may go ahead and try to make a crop. 

But if you limit him to 4,200 pounds on 3 acres of land, then he 
knows that he cannot farm it, he knows that he cannot stay there, he 
knows that he cannot possibly live off of it and he will move out be- 
cause he will lose heart, and when you deprive a man of heart, you 
have killed him at once. 

[ believe that is about all I have to say, and I am not opposing any- 
body personally, I just oppose this bill because I think it will hurt 
Georgia. 

Senator Scorr. Thank you very much. 

Is Mr. Henry C. Ellis here? 

(No response. ) 

Senator Scorr. Is Mr. M. H. Cole here? 

(No response. ) 

Senator Scorr. Is Mr. Will Kirkland present ? 

(No response. ) 

Senator Scorr. Is Mr. DeWit Kirkland here? 

(No response. ) 

Senator Scorr. Is Mr. L. W. Cothren here? 

(No response. ) 

Senator Scorr. Is Mr. Milton J. Davis here? 

(No response. ) 

Senator Scorr. Mr. W. H. McDermitt? 

(No response.) 

Senator Scorr. Mr. John Gibson ? 

(No response.) 

Senator Scorr. Mr. Mingledorff is here. Will you come up, please, 
sir? 


STATEMENT OF L. P. MINGLEDORFF, DOUGLAS, GA. 


Mr. Mincuieporrr. Senator, I am a rather small farmer and I have 
been in Douglas, and I have 1.95 acres of tobacco. I would like to 
express to you my opinion, as I see it. 

We have heard a lot about this, from the Farm Bureau folks and 
others, concerning a lot of things which I do not think are concerned 
in this bill; this bill has nothing to do with those issues and I think 
that those are taken care of from a different angle altogether, and that 
they will remain the same unless changed from some other angle, but 
as I understand it, today we are here to discuss whether or not we 
want to amend our tobacco controls by cutting the poundage. 

Now, we definitely are going to limit the amount of tobacco we 
produce. Now, by limiting the amount of tobacco we produce we 


definitely are also going to limit the amount of money that comes into 
Georgia. 
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Those things are going to be, regardless, as I see it, we are going 
to have the limits, and the limits will be in one of either two ways, 
because you either limit the acreage or you limit the pounds. 

Now, we heard about the quality of tobacco, that we will injure the 
quality of the tobacco. Well, I don’t see that that is involved in this 
in any way whatsoever. A man can produce just as good tobacco by 
producing 1,800 pounds to the acre as he can by producing 200 pounds 
to the acre; that has nothing to do with this bill. 

Our average in Coffee County is 1,488 pounds to the acre. I wish 
you would notice these figures. 1,488 pounds to the acre. 

The amount that will be the maximum under this new regime will 
be 1,861 pounds to the acre. 

Now, if you take that average as being 1,488 pounds and if you 
think of the few farmers that are raising 2,000 or 2,200 pounds, you 
will notice that there are very few farmers that are going to be mak- 
ing that average, and consequently most of the farmers that are 
producing below 1,488 pounds per acre can raise more, although as 
a matter of practice he does not have to plant his tobacco that heavy, 
but if he does want to, he can fertilize it just as heavily as he wants 
to and produce just as good tobacco and more, without crowding his 
tobacco. 

The thing that I am thinking about is that if we are going to do 
anything, there are two ways of doing it, either by limiting the acre- 
age or limiting the quantity, the pounds. If we cut the acreage any 
more, then the small man that is trying to support his family, he is 
through. If we produce more tobacco, we are going to cut the acre- 
age and we are going to let the big farmer that is able to put on the 
big expensive program, such as irrigation and them things, he will 
be producing the tobacco, and those few people that are able to pro- 
duce at that high rate are going to put the small man clean out of 
business. 

Now, we complain down here in the South that the Republicans are 
hard on the small man. I am not going to argue that question at all. 
I think there is some truth in it. That is my personal opinion. 

However, I say this: If Congress ever tried to do anything for 
the small man, this is one time they are trying to do it. 

And you may not agree with me, but the little fellow with 4 or 5 
acres is going to be out of the tobacco business altogether in a few 
years if we don’t put this poundage control through; there will be 
less than a handful of people, big ones. 

The question in my mind is this: Which is better, if we get $5 
million in Coffee County through tobacco, which is better, to have a 
dozen persons with big farms with big irrigation systems getting that 
$5 million, or have these little farmers who are supporting their fami- 
lies getting that $5 million ? 

And it is my contention, and I believe I said it, I think I did, that 
the quality of the tobacco has got nothing to do whatsoever with this 
situation at all because that is going to stay the same whether any 
control is put on production by poundage or by acreage, whether we 
put this through or don’t put this through. 

And I say that if we vote against this—and some of these people 
feel that this is bad, and I will forgive them, I am quick to forgive 
people that disagree with me or don’t like me, anyway, but if we fail 
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to put this through, it is going to give more power to the few and do 
away with the small man. 

And I feel that every small farmer that lives down here and what 
is listening to me today, along with these other folks, I feel that he 
should think this thing through and look at it from all sides, because 
they are going to be presented with the question of how they are going 
to limit. 

Do you want to limit by acreage, which will enable very soon the 
big man to produce more tobacco and put you out, with your few 
acres; or do you want poundage, where you can stay in? 

That is all I have, and thank you. 

Senator Scorr. Thank you very much. 


STATEMENT OF ROBERT C. MOSS, DARIEN, GA. 


Mr. Moss. Senator, I am Robert C. Moss, of Darien, McIntosh 
County, R. F. D. 1. 


Senator Scott, Senator Schoeppel, Congresswoman Blitch, distin- 
guished guests, fellow farmers : 


I took off for a day to come over here to speak in behalf of some 
of the better farmers in the county. 

First of all, we have not had much discussion on this program as 
it might be handled from a local level. Any time there are many 
changes, we have large problems in local administration. Of course, 
you might say that that is not what our problem here today is, but 
as a matter of fact, it is part of our problem. 

We have this problem in administration. The ASC offices are 
crowded now with personnel and it is difficult for them to maintain 
adequate personnel to do all of the things that are necessary to carry 
out the programs that they now have in effect. 

This, as I see it, would make the problem even more burdensome 
in that, regradless of any group of thousands of people that you 
have, those will add to the burden. 

For one thing, if one farmer had an excess poundage he might de- 
cide that he wanted all the money that he could get from his crop 
this year and decide to let another farmer sell it under his name. We 
don’t like to think that our good Georgia farmers would do that 
but you can see that administration might turn into a much larger 
problem than we may have thought in the } past. 

I can give you a specific example of what in the past has happened 
in good faith and with good will, when it got on a local level, it be- 
came a pretty big problem. In 1953 the Government asked that we 
voluntarily cut cotton production by 18 percent and we knew, they 
said that if we did not cut cotton production by 18 percent we would 
have cotton controls and they also stated in the newspapers that what 
we grew in 1953 would no affect our allotment. 

As a matter of fact, they told the truth, but not the whole truth; it 
did not affect the cotton allotment for Georgia, but when it got down 
to the local level, the man that made that cut that was volunt: ary in 
1953 lost in his cotton allotment because 1953 was counted in on the 
local level, whereas it was not counted in on the State level. 
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Now, those are some of the problems. I won’t take up any more of 
your time about it, but I can give you many circumstances similar to 
that one. 

There are things that in Washington might look like it is going to 
be working out pretty good locally but when it works down to that 
level and is in that level, then it works to the disadvantage of a lot 
of individuals in the administration on the local level. 

To go into another thing, one of the things, one of the reasons that 
I oppose poundage control is that it eliminates initiative. And peo- 
ple may have already bought a farm or rented a farm based on what 
they thought was the productive potential of that piec e of land, for 
what it might do, and that tobacco land might not have produced 
1,000 $y ds to the acre in the past 5- or 6-year average before they 
bought but they bought that land based on what he thought he 
could cami e on that land when he bought it. 

And this poundage would stop him from producing that potential 
and it would stop his initiative dead. 

And there are widow women, where these widow women have land 
to sell or land to rent, and if a widow woman had a farm to sell be- 
cause she would not be able to farm it profitably and had not in the 
past, in the past 6 or 7 years due to low tobacco production, and poten- 
tial buyers knew that it had not produced very much and if they knew 
that they could not produce more than that many pounds per acre 
under poundage control, then that widow woman who had to sell her 
land regardless, she would lose, perhaps, 50 percent. of the value of the 
farm. I don’t think there is any question about that at all. 

I have been over to the experiment station. First, I would like to 
ask the committee if there is any question which | could answer as a 
dirt farmer that they have not had an opportunity to ask that they 
would like to ask me right now before I go on any further. 

Senator Scorr. Any questions? 

Senator Scuorrren. No questions. 

Mrs. Burren. No questions. 

Mr. Moss. I have farmed the largest tobacco acres—— 

Senator Scorr. I am sorry, your 5 minutes are up. Thank you, 

r, for your cooperation. 


STATEMENT OF MRS. NELL PURVIS, ADEL, GA. 


Mrs. Purvis. Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen, I am Mrs. Nell 
Purvis from Adel in Cook County, Ga. I come from a small county 
and a smaller town made up of small farmers but I am happy to live 
there and I enjoy living there. 

Now, from the different talks that I have heard here today, I have 
not heard anything that would make me believe that this tonnage or 
poundage proposition would help us one bit in our county. 

We farmers are small, as I say, we are small, but we do have our 
investments, and we have large investments in our farms. In fact, we 
spend our lives investing in the farms that we own and we want to 
maintain our life down there the way we are living and live there on 
our farms. 

We are interested in anything that progresses and which helps us 
but we are not interested in anything that will cripple us. 
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Now, let us look back just a few years and I can tell you from first- 
hand knowi ing, I can give you from the experience that we have had 
from 1951 to 1956, 3 years out of 6 years we had 50-percent failure in 
our crops and that was in 1 year and then we had almost 100 percent 
and then another year with failure, and it was hail 1 year and 1 year 
it was drought, and that almost put us out of business. 

Now, those years of failure came from Providence that was some- 
thing that we could not do anything about but, nevertheless, what 
sort of an allotment of poundage could we get on such a record as 
that? We only want to be able to produce on that acre of land all that 
we can, we want to make that land pay and we will go all-out and 
do so, whatever comes and I am opposed to this, and I say that if the 
poundage comes in, while it may help some it will cripple the ma- 
jority. 

And I want to mention that I did attend a hearing in Valdosta and 
I want to say that there I did not hear from the small farmers, but 
today I am hearing from the small farmers and I am proud of this 
meeting today and from that meeting I think that we have got a 
chance to give you our ideas, from these small farmers who can tell 
you if he can make it or if he cannot make it, he can tell you very 
easily, and I can tell you and I feel that they will tell you that we 
don’t need this poundage, and I am sure that you people have the 
farmers’ interest at heart and I know that whatever you can, you will 
do to make this thing work and let us get something that will work, 
and let us find the answer, but I don’t believe that the answer is here 
today. 

I thank you. 


STATEMENT OF C. K. COX, CAMILLA, GA. 


Mr. Cox. My name is C. K. Cox and I am from Camilla, Ga., in 
Mitchell County. 

Mr. Chairman, Senator Schoeppel, Congresswoman, and others, I 
am proud to have this opportunity to come before this group and ex- 
press my personal opinion and yet, at the same time, express the 
opinion of other tobacco farmers in Mitchell County. 

I feel that if we go to an acreage-poundage allotment basis, that 
we will have turned the clock back at least 20 years and that we have 
learned nothing from our Georgia experience of 20 years ago. 

Usually, we farmers who have tried to live on ovr farms and pro- 
duce a livelihood from them, we have had to improve them from time 
to time and we have had to go in debt. 

And in doing that, we have tried experiment stations and we have 
tried planting practices and the use of fertilizers and cultural prac- 
tices and the use of fumigants and so on in the cultivation of our 
crops, and I know that in my part of the county, certainly we have. 

Now, we are not blessed with streams in our area. We have big 
wells and in my particular vicinity there are at least twenty 10-inch 
wells that we have put in since 1954 to irrigate tobacco, primarily, and, 
of course, to irrigate other crops, maybe, on account of our dry spells. 

We have had two severe droughts in that area in 1952 and in 1954 
and we put our tobacco crop out and we put it in peanuts and the 
peanut crop burned up, too, and, of course, we tried to do something 
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about it and they cooperated and we had loans in that area and we 
went into debt to put in the irrigation systems. 

So, now, we have made considerable investments in those systems 
and we are sure that under this poundage business, this poundage 
allotment—I personally am opposed to being put under that, being 
familiar with the workings of the farm programs since 1932 and hav- 
ing served on those committees, having served on the county com- 
mittee for around 15 years and served on the research committee and 
even under Secretary Benson, he let us serve 2 years under his ad- 
ministration before we were removed—I am opposed to it 100 per- 

cent because we in Georgia, and particularly in our area, have 
not grown any hybrid type of tobacco. 

Our yields are not 2,400 or 3,000 pounds. In our county it is 
somewhere between 1,200 and 1,300. And because of those years of 
the drought, 1952 and 1953, when that hit us with the allotments 
on poundages, that would have put us out of business, and I also 
think that we should have the right to grow the type of tobacco 
that the cigarette comp: anies say that they want and leave off the 
varieties like this 139 and these other types of tobacco that they say 
they don’t want, and certainly, I don’t think that we sca be 
penalized by being told that we cannot sell but so many pounds per 
acre. 

Gentlemen, it won’t work. You can’t carry it out. You can’t en- 
force it without having a police system. 

I know it won’t work because I have been with these various pro- 
posals and no one knows better than I do because I helped to try to 
carry them others out and certainty, it does not help the small farmer 
and I am certainly in sympathy with you and I always have been and 
I will continue to be, but, after all, these big farms, they have small 
farmers on them, I have no sharecroppers, myself, but they have and 
we will certainly get ourselves into a problem with these sharecroppers. 

And if we happen to have a high yield in 1 year and in the next year 
the acreage is reduced, we are cer rtainly going to have to displace some 
workers on those big farms. There is no other w ay of doing it and 
that is what happens from time to time. 

Now, I am not in favor of taking away any allotments from any- 
one, whether it is tobacco or cotton or livestock or whatever, and, of 
course, we grow peanuts and livestock and cotton and other things, but 
certainly, I do not want any fellow to be putting a poundage on us; 
if they want to put a poundage on people, put it in the C arolinas, they 
produce a bale and a half of cotton, where the Georgia production is 
around 300 pounds, put it on them where they can produce that “pee 
cotton, but I think it would be just foolish to turn around and sa 
to us, when we don’t produce but 300 pounds, “You cannot are or 
more than a bale and a half.” 

I thank you. 

Senator Scorr. You have a little bit of time left. 

Mr. Cox. Well now, thank you. 

I want to ask our agricultural leaders and all the rest of you to put 
forth all of your efforts in holding and in regaining our foreign mar- 
kets by whatever method it takes, doit. And I believe that the people 
in this country, that they and their leaders, whether they are Demo- 
crats or Republicans, will work something out, because after all, we 
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are all Americans and we are trying to reach the same solution and so 
you all put all your efforts forward, 

Senator Scorr. Your time is up. 

Thank you for your cooperation. 

Mr. Cox. Thank you. 


STATEMENT OF ROBERT FLETCHER, WEST GREEN, GA. 


Mr. Fiercuer. I am Robert Fletcher and I am from West Green 
in Coffee County. 

I was born a farmer and I was raised on a farm and I want to say 
at the beginning that I certainly am against poundage control. 

And one of the reasons is that I remember where I was talking to a 
young fellow, young farmer a few minutes ago here, and he is one who 
has got an acre, he has got 1.23 of tobacco, but he tells me that he 
figures that he can make a ton or better on that 1.23. 

“Well, the very best that he could sell would be 1,600 pounds if the 
control was on it. 

Well, that would cut that boy’s income around $500 per year and 
he has only got a small farm; in other words, $500 is about his operat- 
ing capité ul. 

Now, as I understand it, if I have it right, the tobacco that had 
caused the surplus is this tobacco that comprisees these varieties 139, 
140, and there is one other kind, I don’t remember which number it is, 
but one other kind, 

Well, there has been some of that growing in Georgia, but we have 
just about quit and I think that these farmers in North Carolina and 
South Carolina and wherever, they ought to see and know that the 
companies do not want that tobacco, and then they will quit growing 
it and take that out. And that is going to take those farmers out, 
because I understand that they have got too much disease up there and 
they cannot grow these desir: able kinds of tobace o, but I think that they 
should take what the company wants and go with it and that will enable 
them to get back to where the good tobacco will not be a surplus, and 
I thank you. 

Senator Scorr. Thank you. 


STATEMENT OF L. H. TANNER, JR., DOUGLAS, GA. 


Mr. Tanner. Mr. Chairman and members of this committee, ladies 
and gentlemen : 

Iam L. H. Tanner, Jr., from Douglas, Ga., route 2, I am a farmer 
and IT make my living from farming and it seems to me that the prob- 
lem that we hs ave here tod: Ly is whether we want to grow our poundage 
on 1 acre or 2 acres. 

A few years ago the United States of America won World War II 
by produc tion and if production will win for her in time of war, surely 
it will win for her in time of peace. 

Mr. Matthews stated here this morning that he is worried about the 
small farmer. If we don’t take this poundage control, he says, we are 
going to put the small farmer out of business. 

And then he turned right around and he said that it cost him from 
$250 to $300 an acre to produce his tobacco. 
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Well, if we are going to give the small farmer 2,000 pounds of to- 
bacco, then we should tell him that he can grow that on one acre and 
that will cost him $300, but this proposal says to him, it says, “No, you 
have got to grow that on 2 acres,” and then it will cost him $600 to 
grow that same 2,000 pounds of tobacco. I can’t figure out where we 
are helping him in doing that. 

Of our Georgia tobacco we had approximately 7 percent that went 
into the stabilization last year. Of this 7 percent, a large percentage 
of that was shipped into Georgia from North and South Carolina 

Now, gentlemen, I am in sympathy with the farmers of North Caro- 
lina and of South Carolina, and I think we ought to do something to 
help them, but I don’t think the Georgia farmer should be penalized 
to take care of the North Carolina farmer. 

And I have this idea, I wonder if through this soil-bank program 
if the North Carolina farmer can put his tobacco in the soil bank for 
3 or 4 years. Because by that time his land probably would be free 
of the disease that it has and he could come back in the market and 
not have to raise these undesirable varieties, he can raise the type of 
tobacco that the companies will buy. 

But one question I don’t quite understand about the soil bank, Mr. 
Benson said that wheat and corn, that those crops are worth 60 per- 
cent of parity, and he also said our tobacco is worth only 40 percent 
of parity. Why is that variation there? 

If tobacco is our staple crop, why, then, it should be, I think, 60 
percent, the same as corn and wheat is, because, after all, we are still 
American citizens. 

And so I say to you I don’t think that by putting the poundage basis 
on tobacco we will be solving any problem whatsoever, and I thank you. 

Senator Scorr. Thank you. 


STATEMENT OF DAVID CALLOWAY, COLLINS, GA. 


Mr. Cattoway. Mr. Chairman, I am Dave Calloway, of Collins, 
Ga., Tattnall County. I was born a farmer and I am a farmer, and 
at one time I had 15.7 acres of tobacco, and it gradually decreased 
through the years to 2.5, so I want you to know that I am a small 
farmer. 

One reason I came up here is that last season, in the tobacco market 
season, there were a lot of complaints about these high-yielding, 
lower-grade varieties of tobacco that they had, which was why they 
came out with a remedy, and that remedy was to put 50 percent into 
stabilization, and then they come up with a 20-percent reduction in 
acreage, and since then there have been so many different bills intro- 
duced, and I want to know now, are we going to be continually bom- 
barded with bills and propositions before we get a chance to see how 
this works out and give it a chance to be tried “and to work itself out! 

Like some others have said, I think we should wait and see. 

And also, talking about changes, also in the soil bank we have had 
about three changes already in our program, in our tobacco program, 
since the last marketing season, and we have not even started another 
crop yet. 

And I know that there are a lot of people who are always coming 
up and quoting figures. I am not for figures, I do not have figures at 
hand, and about all I know is what I read in the papers, but I used 
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to have a neighbor, and I would get discussing with him and we would 

talk pretty well and start discussing something, and then I would 
mention something which I read in “the paper, and he says, “Dave, 
don’t believe anything you read in the paper,” and I am coming to 
that point myself. 

Now, they say we havea surplus. Well, I don’t know. You pick up 
some of these farm publications and they say they have a surplus 
and they don’t know what to do with the surplus, and then the next 
page you turn over, they are telling you that they don’t know what 
to do, that unless some miracle is performed the world’s population is 
going to starve. And they say that two-thirds of the people in the 
world go to bed at night with empty stomachs because they haven’t had 
e nough to eat. 

And so I don’t see why we couldn’t send them some of this surplus to 
those countries instead of spending so much for foreign aid, building 
airports and plane hangars, where they don’t even have a road to get, 
much less any knowledge or ‘anything. 

But we will skip that, and I will come up to this other fellow. 
Another fellow brought up something ahead of me that I was going 
to mention, but I will reemphasize it, where in 1953 we were told by 
the newspapers and all of the farm publications if we would volun- 
tarily reduce our cotton that that would not be counted on our con- 
trols, and I chose not to plant any cotton and I had 17-acre allot- 
ment; next year I had 11 acres. 

Well, can we trust an administration or a farm program like 
that? 

Another thing, a few years ago they made a cotton prediction that 
they would make 17 million bales, I read that in the paper. Well, it 
came out that the actual production was 15 million oe and they 
later passed a law that we couldn’t have any cotton predictions until 
after the cotton was sold. 

And the reason I mention this is that we cannot depend on what 
you read in the papers about tobacco any more than on those. 

And yet they talk about the surplus, and then they claim something 
has got to be done about the poundage that we put in. We don't 
know what to do. We read all of the technical knowledge, the data, 
all the information on how to get a good crop in Georgia and progress 
and go ahead, and they give you this information from the county 
agent, and then you walk down the street to the ASC office and you go 
there and he says, “No, you can’t do that; no go.” So they teach 
you how to grow it, but they don’t want you to grow it. 

And another thing in the papers that. is misleading : T saw only 
yesterday in the paper where Wingate, the president of ‘the Farm Bu- 
reau, is leading us to believe that 100 percent of the farmers were 
unanimous for this acreage-poundage control, and I have yet to meet 
anybody in my own district and around my home who is for it, and I 
cannot find the first man who is. 

I don’t know, what you read in the papers, whether it is true or 
not—all we know is the size of our pocketbook, and we know that that 
is gradually shrinking, and then I hear that they want us to sur- 
render some of these ac reages or poundages so that some of these 
other countries which are producing tobacco are going to be growing 
it, and tobacco is going to be grown—whether it is in the Americas, 
or by the Indians, or by some other country, because when a fellow 
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needs a smoke, damn if you don’t get it from somewhere, they want 
you to surrender—but the American people would not surrender to any 
other country on a battlefield, and I don’t think we ought to surrender 
our farms to them. 

Senator Scorr. Thank you. 

Folks, I would just like to make this observation. I believe that 
you w ill agree with me that these short speeches are just as effective as 
these long ones, so we can hear from more of you, if you will just keep 
them down. 

Is Lonnie Allison in the house? [No response. ] 

Senator Scorr. Is Lehman Thrift in the house 4 


STATEMENT OF LEHMAN THRIFT, COLLINS, GA. 


Mr. Turtrr. Thank you. 
T am Lehman Thrift from Tattnall County, Collins, route 2. 
You have had those fellows who have come up with figures, and these 
lawyers and these smart men who have spoken, and it 1s all out of my | 
reach, I don’t know anything about all that. 
But I live on a farm and I have lived all my life on a farm and tried 
to make a living off of it, in a fashion, there, and dad and I have 150 
acres under cultivation, and at one time we had 12.4 acres of tobacco 
and now we have 6.2. 
And if they are to put a poundage on it and it cost so much to pro- 
duce an acre and we are forced to plant more acres to produce those 
pounds, then that little possible profit that we are getting will be gone. 
And I don’t see any other thing out if they pass this bill than we 
will be put out, and I don’t think anybody would be smart enough to 
outthink us on what would be coming out of it, because there is the 
overhead, it costs you so much money and it all keeps going up, and 
if the profit don’t go up immediately with it, then there is no way out 
for us and it cannot go up unless we have the poundage, and this would 
cut down the poundage. 
And now, there is another matter, where Mr. Wingate, president 
of the Farm Bureau, he says here before me that there were 100 per- 
cent of the members for it, and none against it, and I was a member— 
but I am not sure I will be after this—and I deny that, because if there 
was anybody that did not have the same idea as I have, I am sure 
maybe there are some, but I have not met them. 
And I am sure that there needs to be something done, something has 
to be done, but I do not think that this is the right solution. 
Thank you. 


STATEMENT OF REV. J. R. SMITH, COLLINS, GA. | 


Reverend Smiru. Mr. Chairman, I am Rev. J. R. Smith, of Collins, 
Ga., Tattnall County. 

I drove this morning about 85 miles to get here with these other 
people at this meeting, so that we could say whether we were tor 
controls or against control. 

I am 100 percent for control, but Lam more than 100 percent for it 
being in the right way, in the right system. 

There are some of our farmers that have tobacco allotments that 
have to rent more land in order to plant their tobacco allotments, and 
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there are others that cannot rent enough, and there are some that 
have to retire from farming—me, I taught school for 27 years trying 
to support my farm, and then I preached the Gospel for 32 years 
trying to keep getting enough money to support my farm and keep 
it going, and I got too old to teach school; I had to retire from that, 
and I got too old to preach, and I had to retire from that, and, there- 
fore, I had to retire from the farm last year. 

We have to be lawyers or doctors or merchants or something, some 

sideline, in order to keep the farm going. I could have had money in 
the bank if I had invested what I made teaching and preaching, if I 
hadn’t put it in that farm, I could have had some money in the bank 
today. 

As it is, my wife told me 2 days ago that we were overdrawn trying 

to support the farm. I turned it over to her. [Laughter.] 

And I say that if you have a program which will reduce the income, 
why, then the farmer is going to have to turn over to something else, 
and I don’t know what it is, but we are all Americans—I mean, if we 
have to have controls, and we do have to have a certain amount of 
control, and we want to have that without—I mean, I think it ought 
to be on a different system to what we got our farms on—and I will 
say this, that our Senators and Representatives, they have sense 
enough to know what to do if they will do it, and I am longing for the 
day that they come out with a real program which will meet our needs, 
and so that all the farmers can meet their overhead and buy what we 
have to buy, because all of what we have to buy is going up—tractors, 
equipment, gasoline—everything is going up, and our hogs and our 
tobacco, our acreage and tobacco poundage, and every thing else that 
we have, that is coming down—so what is the farmer going ‘to do? 

And I am glad to be here, and I am glad to see these Senators and 
Representatives and all interested here that have come here to be with 
us, and Mr. Wingate, our president, and I am glad to see all of you 
interested enough to be here from the different counties, and may God 
help us find some solution so that the farmer can stay on the farm. 

Senator Scnorrre.. I would like to ask you a few questions: 

First, what is the size of your farm, please? 

Reverend SmirH. We have about 140 acres in cultivation, and 
they told me 8 years ago, 12 years ago, that if I built another barn, 
that we would get another allotment, and we had 6 acres, and I built 
another barn, and the other one I had has rotted down and I have 
never been able to get allotment enough to support both 

Senator Scnorrret. In other words, you are raising about 6 acres 
of tobacco? 

Reverend Smiru. We have now a little less than 4 acres, but we 

have had nearer to 6, but now it is less than 4, not enough for two 
farmers on the place, and too much for one. 

Senator ScHoErrPeEL., Now, I was interested in what you said about 

working out some type of a program. 

Now, we have tried a lot of them, and there have been experts who 

have figured that they had the answer, and somehow the answer just 

did not fit all of the facts. That is not particularly strange, either, 

because we have different sections and different areas. Out in the 

Middle West you have one set of conditions and you have different 

conditions i in Florida and Georgia than you have there, or than you 

have in the Carolinas, but in all of those different sections you have 
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large farmers and small farmers, and we are extremely interested in 
trying to find the answer to this problem. 

Now, I suppose that some of us are foolish, in a way, being on these 
committees and trying to figure it out. Maybe we are, but we are 
still trying, we are still pitching, just like you stick to preaching. 

And you mentioned something about all of your costs, that they are 
going up, and they are. And your labor costs are going up. 

Now, would you suggest that we have wage and price controls to 
control that; would you want those kinds of controls ? 

Reverend Sarr. W ell, the wage and price control would be fine, 
but the farmer cannot pay a dollar an hour for labor, and you can’t 
hardly get it for no less than that now. 


Senator ScHorrreL, And that is one of the problems, the matter of 
cost. 


Reverend SmiruH. Yes, sir. 

Senator Scuorrret. And those costs include material, wages, those 
go into it, transportation costs go into it and all of those things. 
Some of those things that have dislocated your picture, some of those 
costs that have increased the standards of living for others, it means 
that when that standard goes up it is reflected in the cost of the 
material others buy. You have to take all those things into considera- 
tion and it multiplies our problems, and it is difficult 

teverend Smiru. It is a big job. 

Senator Scuorrre.. And there is no magic solution. We cannot 
just pass a law and—and right here I want to say in fairness to Sen- 
ator Scott, that he is a courageous man, he stuck his head in a buzz- 
saw on some of this stuff, by introducing this bill. 

Now, this bill is an attempt at a solution, it is an approach to a 
solution and here is the subcommittee swinging through this country 
talking to you tobacco farmers in this area trying to find out what you 
people think about it and to see where the bugs are and see where the 
dislocations are and what might be the result if it is passed. 

But it is not a law, you understand, it is only a bill which is in- 
troduced and it is in a very infant or embryonic stage, it is just in 
the beginning and it has to run the gauntlet of these hearings and 
then it runs the gauntlet in W ashington. It comes up before the 
full committee in the report of the subcommittee and then it is argued 
and thrashed out—but this is the first step, when your Congressmen 
andl your Senators come down here asking you to tell them what your 
views are. We want to get them and we try to get them and all of that 
is funneled in to your Representatives i in Washington, where we are all 
trying to work out something workable. 

But we do not get much help when we come down here and some- 
body says, “I don’t know, but I don’t want what you have, and I 
haven’t very much of an answer to it but everything that is happening 
is wrong.” 

So, just be a little charitable with us and we will try to figure it 
out and then we will try to run when the shrapnel starts falling 
allaround us. [Laughter and applause. | 

But it is helpful, really and truly it is helpful, when you can get 
the views of the people on the ground floor, those who are behind 
the guns and trying to make a living i in this, hearing what they have 
to say about these bills. It is all in the record. We don’t know what 
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you want until you tell us, we don’t know whether we should have 
more drastic controls or a lessening of controls and so here we are, 
asking questions, 

We are not arguing with you, we are just trying to find out. And 
when we ask questions we are not trying to embarrass anybody. We 
would like to know and we would like some Moses to come out of the 
wilderness and give us the perfect answer, and if that happens, then 
we will incorporate it into the law, we guarantee that. | Laughter. | 

Reverend Smiru, Well, Senator, I wish that I could suggest, or that 
somebody could suggest that answer that will work perfectly. But 
the farmer has got to get more for what he produces or he has got 
to buy his supplies for less money or he can’t exist. 

Now, my farmer has been borrowing money each year after the 
spring opens up so he can pay off his back year’s obligations, and that 
won't work right on and right on and right on, and we have got to find 
some solution and it looks to me like something could be done to make 
it get started, to make a start at it, so that we could have our farm 
products bring a little better price than it is, what we are selling. 

When we are raising hogs, we raise those hogs and we fatten and 
market those hogs and we find that we have lost money, if we buy those 
hogs and fatten them and sell them and if we take and try to raise the 
stock on the farms from babies up, why, we are losing money there and 
it is just a loss anyhow you do it for the farmer all the ws ay around, 
the way I see it ommittees have my sympathy ; 
I don’t know w hat you are going to ae And I know what you are up 
against to some extent, and T don’t know it for real, but I think if this 
group of people and if others and all would write in and give sugges- 
tions, that it might help those committees to know what they are doing 
and how to do it for the different locations. 

Now, Lama minister, « Baptist preacher and I don’t believe in hurt- 
ing Florida to help Geor gia or hurting Georgia to help Florida, either 
way, it should be something to help both of them—but, now, my son is 
a soldier and he has just returned from overseas and he said he could 
sell cigarettes over there for $2.50 and $5 a pack—not a carton, but a 
pack—well, why don’t we send over those cigarettes and be helping 
those foreign countries, Which they are w anting to smoke so badly, why 


don’t we send them some of our surplus tobacco! [Laughter and 
applause. | 


Senator Scorr. Thank you. 

And I would like to say this for the benefit of the record and on 
behalf of our committee, that our chairman of the full committee is 
from Louisiana and he is mainly a ricegrower and we talked about 
coming down here, we wanted to come, but he would not force us to 
come because it took too much money, and maybe we ought to have 
stayed away, but we want to find out what to do and that is the reason 
that Senator Schoeppel from Kansas came down, to find out. 

Is Mr. J. D. Holland present ¢ 

(No response. ) 

We are making hay now with our witness list. 

Mr. J.T. Smith? 

(No response. ) 

Senator Scorr. Mr. T. C. Perkins? 
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STATEMENT OF T. C. PERKINS, NASHVILLE, GA. 


Mr. Perxins. Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen, I am T. C. Per- 
kins of Nashville, Ga., Berrien County. I can speak as a farmer, a 
merchant, a warehouseman. 

All of this discussion that has been taking place up here today, I 
think that in it the main evil has been overlooked. 

When the flue-cured tobacco stabilization corporation was conceived 
about 1950, they got underway a few days too late to benefit Georgia, 
but we were fortunate again in 1950, we did not need it, our tobacco sold 
so well we did not need it. 

In 1951 and 1952 we put a small percentage of tobacco in the stabili- 
zation corporation. 

Now, stabilization, when it was conceived, for a couple of years, all 
of the tobacco that went into it was sold at a profit and I guess that 
that made them believe themselves to be tobacco experts in that short 
time, and when the undesirable varieties of tobacco began to be planted 
in North Carolina, especially in eastern North Carolina during the 
years 1955 and 1956, those farmers of that section ran that undesirable 
tobacco out of the ears, and so the stabilization, in turn, when they 
found themselves loaded up with all of this undesirable tobacco, and 
when they had taken into consideration that it cost $500 million to 
carry it on hand with no sale for it, then the Commodity Credit Corpo- 
ration certainly set up a holler, they can’t sell it-and it costs $450 mil- 
lion to carry that and the companies will not have it, too, and now, 
that is a true picture of what happened and we are being asked to bail 
the stabilization corporation out of that which they have gotten them- 
selves into. 

And I thank you, and are there any questions ? 

Senator Scorr. No questions. 

Thank you very much. 


STATEMENT OF G. A. BURROUGHS, DOUGLAS, GA. 


Mr. Burrovens. G. A. Burroughs, Senator, from Douglas. 

I think we have been very well represented here, and I want to say 
I am opposed to poundage control. 

I am a little farmer with about 1.9 acres in tobacco, and I am op- 
posed to this, and I am in favor of controls, though, but not poundage 
controls. 

Senator Scorr. Thank you. 


STATEMENT OF H. E. FUTCH, HAZELHURST, GA. 


Mr. Foren. I am H. E. Futch, Hazlehurst, Jeff Davis County. 

I am asmall farmer, I suppose you would know that because I have 
less than 2 acres of tobacco, and I would like to make some statements 
here this afternoon that I think that have been overlooked. 

Under this poundage control—well, let me give you these figures. 
Jn Jeff Davis County this past year the average was 1,751 pounds, 
that was the county-wide average. Under the soil bank bill and under 
this poundage control bill that is being presented here, Jeff Davis 
would only have, the highest that anyone could have would be 1,732 
pounds; in other words, we would, everyone in Jeff Davis County 
would, have to take a cut. 
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I made in the last 3 years around 2,300 pounds, and I have averaged 
better than 60 cents a pound, and that is the aver age, and the stabili- 
zation has received less than one-half of 1 percent of my tobacco, which 
goes to show that the poundage does not control your quality; in other 
words, I contend that the quality of the tobacco is based on poundage, 
that the higher your poundage the result is the better your quality. 

One thing I would like to ask, this question: Why did the stabiliza- 
tion in 1956 just before the opening of the Georgia tobacco market 
sell 17 million pounds of tobacco to R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co., just 
before the opening of the tobacco market in Georgia of 1956 # 

Another thing I would like to know in this bill, What takes place to 
take care of the new farmers that are clearing up land and that ea no 
base land to have the poundage on, what is in this bill to take care of 
him, what is the provision for that ? 

And as I see it, in other words, what we will get in a bill of this 
kind is this, that if you are a dairyman and you have in your herd 
cows that give you 7 gallons of milk, then the principle in this bill is 
that you have got to kee »p the cows that you have that produce only 314 
gallons of milk and not the 7-gallon cows, and so you have got to keep 

? cows to get that same amount of milk when you could have » had 1 cow 
give it to you, and save half the expense. 

Senator Scorr. I would say, as a dairyman, that your argument is all 

right, except you would not save quite half of the expense, though. 

Mr. Furcr. No, but you would save a lot of the expense. 

Senator Scorr. Oh, yes; I will agree to that. 

Mr. Furen. All right. 

Now, under this program with this chart that you have up here, 
he has a 6,000-pound base average, I believe that is correct. 

Mr. Exxis. That is just an example. 

Mr. Furen. I say that it is 6,000 pounds as a base, for the 4 acres. 
Well, why use 4 acres to grow 6,000 pounds, when I can grow it on 
3 acres of tobacco? That is just extra acres for me to go and work. 
It is foolish. 

And another thing under this bill, if I don’t make any this year, next 
year I double in acreage. Well, why not just let me grow tobacco every 
other year? What am I going to live on the year I “don’t grow it? 

These are just questions that I am asking just to give you thoughts. 

I think that Mr. Wingate, if I understood him correct, he was read- 
ing from some bulletin or something that was gotten out in 1952, I 
believe, about the quality of the tobacco—I think it was in 1952 

Well, in 1952 it was altogether a different type of tobacco that they 
wanted, and another thing, on this quality and poundage, the more 
pounds that we get, why, the more better tobacco we get and the more 
we get for it—in | other words, my tobacco in this year was all sold, and 
the stabilization never did get any of it, because the buyers w anted it, 
each one was there and he bid on it. 

Why? Because it was the type that they wanted, and yet I made 
2.300 pounds, and under this bill I would have to be cut back to 1,732 
pounds—that is the maximum that I could grow—and so your bill here 
would hurt. 

Now, you gentlemen ask for a solution. The former Senator from 
Jeff Davis County, Senator Lawton Ursrey, gave me something here 
that I would like to put into the record asa solution. 

(The statement referred to above is on p. 8.) 
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Mr. Futcu. Now, it was asked this morning or some time, how would 
you finance the tobacco in foreign countries. Well, in other words, on 
this pack of cigarettes I have here in my hand, that cost to the Federal 
Government 8 cents each pack. Well, approximately, in 20 packs of 
that cigarette there is 1 pound of tobacco, and, well, 8 times that is $1.60 
a pound that the Federal Government gets from the tobacco alone, 
and it would be very easy to finance w ith | that, from what they get. 

Someone mentioned about the difference between quality and pro- 
duction. All right. 

Now, the shirt that I have on, it weighs, we will say, 2 ounces, no 
more, and the cotton that went into that shirt cost 30 cents or 34 cents 
a pound to them who made it, and you can figure out the cost, and 
yet that shirt cost me anywhere from $4 to $5, and that is the spread 
between what I have to sell and what I have to buy, there is too much 
of a spread there. 

And it is not only that, it is everything. You take the railroads, 
they have all of the taxes that they have to pay, but look at mine, the 
tax on my fertilizer—there are eight different taxes on every loaf of 
bread that you people buy, even though you don’t see it. And yet the 
wheat growers in Kansas, they have to pay a tax. 

Well, now, what good does it do us to be giving this foreign aid that 
we are doing abroad, what good to give them airpl: ynes and goods to 
kill each other with, like we did with Japan the last time, and they 
throwed it right back at us during the forties—why not send food, 
which will be of some use and which will help the farmers here. 

Iam strictly opposed to the poundage basis because I am not able to 
live on 2 acres of tobacco at 1,400 pounds. 

Ranaser Scorr. Thank you very much. 

Off the record. 

( Discussion off the record.) 

Senator Scorr. Is Jim Elton here? 

(No response. ) 

Senator Scorr. Is Walter Hinson present ? 

( No response. ) 

Senator Scorr. Russell Evans? 

(No response. ) 

Senator Scorr. Harold Adams? 


STATEMENT OF HAROLD ADAMS, DOUGLAS, GA. 


Mr. Apams. I am Harold Adams, Route 3, Douglas. 

I am strictly against the poundage acre business, simply for several 
reasons: 

First, it takes away the initiative of a man to do his best. If any 
one of you Senators hires a man to do a day’s work, you don’t expect 
him to get out and do more than he is paid for, but you do expect him 
to do a full day’s work for that pay, and this would be like cutting 
his pay, and that is one reason I am against it, because lo ing that ti akes 
away initiative to do your very best. 

Asa matter of fact, that is what we have these experiment stations 
for today, to give that to us, and if we accept this poundage basis, then 
we have no need for any more experiment stations and we might as well 
vet rid of all of that and quit paying those men that run them be- 
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cause we have done reached the stage where there isn’t any need to 
produce any more tobacco to the acre under this. 

[ have before me my approximate pounds. I produced in 1953, 

2,026 pounds, of which the stabilization did not get the first pile. In 
1954 I made 2,006 pounds, of which four piles went to the Government 
loan. In 1955, 1,968 pounds, of which they got four piles, and in 1956, 
1,826 pounds, and they got eight piles. 

And it shows you that when you decline your poundage you decline 
in the quality of your tobacco, because I have found out through my 
years of experience in tobacco—and I have been in it ever since -T was 
knee-high, high enough to reach the first leaf—that the more that 
you can produce to the acre, up to within reason, that the better 
quality of tobacco you can make, and that the more corn that you can 
produce to the acre the better corn you can make, and the yore you 

can produce it, and the same for cotton and wheat, and so forth, I 
dont learned that from experience. 

And I challenge any of the gentlemen here or any of the rest of 
them to take these figures that I have and show me on this chart 
where it can help me in any way, where I have an average of 1,900 
pounds per acre, and take this poundage base and cut me back to about 
1,600 pounds, I challenge him to show me where that is going to help 
me any, because it is not, because the whole county average is about 
1,486 pounds, so that if I am set at 125 percent, then this will only 
give me about 1,600 or 1,700 pounds to sell, and I would be cutting 
myself about 300 pounds per acre, and if you can show me where it 
will help me any, then I might be for it, but I daresay that not any 
one of you Senators and not any one of you here would vote for some- 
thing that was going to cut your salary 10 or 20 percent, I don’t think 
you ‘would be for it, and neither would us farmers in Coffee C ounty, 
if this is the program that they claim it is, then why confine it to 
tobacco, we have overproduced on wheat and corn and rice and every- 
thing, and if this is the proper thing to be done, then let us go to ca 
siana where this gentleman comes from and say to him, “Next ye 
instead of producing 60 bushels of rice per acre, we will let you sae 
duce 40 bushels and the rest of it you just throw on the ground, you 

cannot sell it, and if you sell it we will penalize you next year so you 
can’t grow so much,” and the same thing applies to the wheat farmer, 
tell him instead of taking 60 bushels of wheat to the acre, that we will 
just Jet him sell 50 bushels—and at the same time say to him, “That 
is helping you.” 

If you can show me where that is helping us—well, I thank you for 
letting me appear on this program, and I hope we can work out 
something or other, but so far these figures don’t add up to my kind 
of schooling. 

Thank you. 

Senator Scnorerre.. Just a minute. 

Mr. Adams, I do apprec iate your statement, genuinely we do. I am 
afraid there is a misconception or a misunderstanding as to why or 
how this piece of legislation was introduced. 

Our chairman will not tell you this, he is a hard-working but modest 
Senator, and he is a good Senator and a working Senator. 

But there has been a clamor from many sections of the country in 
the tobacco areas for some kind of a change in the present tobacco 
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law, and so it became necessary for somebody to do something about 
it, and it happened to be that the Senator here, who is the chairman of 
this subcommittee, offered a bill and introduced it. 

Now, he is not wedded to that bill. He does not say, and neither 
does this subcommittee say, that that is the bill that should be passed, 
and that you should work and operate under it. 

This is merely something by way of a measure that has been intro- 
duced that has something | to do with changing the approach to the 
present tobacco problem, ‘and it is being thrown out for the consider- 
ation of you people in the tobacco areas, for you to analyze it, chew 
it up—and some of you have been doing that, and that is all right— 
but it is merely a yardstick. 

We are going to have to have something, I am convinced, but this 
whole series of hearings is with the idea of finding out where the 
dislocations are as you see them and as your neighbors see them. And 
some of your neighbors in some sections will say, “Fine,” and they 
will want that, and others will want some other measure and some 
will want no measure, but we want this considered by all of the farm- 
ers and we will take the testimony in the committee, and we will make 
an analysis of the whole thing and we will probably vote out some- 
thing or we may kill a lot of it, and then it goes to the full committee 
and ‘then it goes to the Senate floor, and if something comes out of 

it—well, it is debated, and all of that, and when all of that is ov er, 
then it goes to our brethren in the House of Representatives, and that 
is where your Congresswoman comes into this, and then eventually it 
might become a law. 

But this is just a bill, this is merely a means, a method of getting 
something before you and before this tobacco area, to try to alleviate 
some of the problem. And it may be amended until you might not 
even be able to recognize it at all in its final form, if it comes out. 

But I want to be sure that you understood just what this is, Mr. 
Adams, and the rest of you good people whom we have heard and 
down Florida way, and whom we will hear when we get back up in 
Virginia and the Carolinas, so that you won’t be saying, “I don’t know 
what that Senator meant by introducing that”—don‘t blame him, a 
lot of bills are introduced, some by request and some—well, a lot of 
them are introduced and sometimes good legislation follows after 
we have analyzed it, and perhaps altered it on the basis of what we 
hear. 

Pardon me, Mr. Chairman; I did not mean to take up so much 
time on this. 

Mr. Apams. I want to say that there was lots of criticisms of Mr. 
Wingate and, I believe, some of the other members, that they have 
done some misquotations, I think, in what they said. I think that is 
what happened, and some of the rest of us are trying to work 
out the problems that we have, and I surely don’t hold it against 
Mr. Wingate and this other gentleman for the things that they be- 
lieve in, but I am against the poundage base, and if I take a cut I 
would rather take it on acre: age. 

My father always told me to do my very best on anything that 
he put me on—and I better do it, or else he would teach me better 
the next time—and that is the way I have been reared, and all I have 
to say is this: That if I have to take it—and I don’t see any difference 
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between taking a cut—if I have to take it on an acreage or poundage 
basis I would rather cut the acre and grow all I can than to take 3 or 4 
acres and sell just part of what I grow on it. 

Thank you. 


STATEMENT OF CONWAY VICKERS, AMBROSE, GA. 


Mr. Vickers. Senator, I am Conway Vickers, Ambrose, Route 1. 

My father and I operate a farm. I have a few figures here. 

From 1954 through 1956, for the total pounds produced on that 
farm, and 1954 was a dry year, we had 9,184 pounds off of 23 acres. 

In 1955 I heard that we could plant this pale, slick tobacco, and I 
produced more pounds—and I bought an irrigation system but it was 
too late—in 1955 we produced 28,806 pounds of that pale, slick tobacco, 
and stabilization got 7,596 pounds of it. 

In 1956 I went back to the old reliable type, and that grew 34,846 
pounds, and the stabilization only got 1,084. 

And in 1954 there was several families, including my brother and 
me and my family, depending on the tobacco. And in 1955 and in 1956 
we had to cut down and another in 1957, we are still going to have to 
take another cut, and if you cut again, how are we going to be able 
to support them and be able to pay for the things that we have to buy 
to goalong with ? 

Thank you. 

Senator Scorr. Thank you very much. 

Is Sidney Adams present ! 

(No response. ) 

Senator Scorr. John Adams? 

( No response. ) 

Senator Scorr. O. L. Kight ? 


STATEMENT OF 0. L. KIGHT, DOUGLAS, GA. 


Mr. Kienr. I am O. L. Kight from Douglas, Ga., Route 1. 

Senate Committee, Congresswoman Blitch, neighbors, I have not 
prepared a speech or any thing. I am just a farmer and trying to make 
a living on the farm. Of course, my acreage this year is ‘only 4 4 acres, 
and I definitely know that this poundage base won’t work because 
we have to make a certain amount in pounds to pay for the expense 
of growing and it takes the rest of that what you can build up there 
before you get your little bit of profit out of this tobacco, and I don’t 
see, to save my soul, how you think that the little folks who already 
haven't got but 1 acre or 1.5, and so forth, can possibly make it if 
you cut them down to around 1,200 or 1,400 per acre, with that acreage, 
when it will make their quality to be thin and light, and it won’t bring 
as much pounds. 

I find that in making more pounds that you get more quality in 
your tobacco, you get a better grade, and the buyers like it better. 

Now, I got here my sales slip for this past year, 1956, and I produced 
9.164 pounds to the acre, and it sold for a little more than 59 cents 
a pound, and the stabilization did not get any of it, but if I had to 
cut down and try to produce some little hight trashy thin stuff, why, 
naturally, the stabilization would have gotten more of it, and I ap- 
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preciate you Senators being here, and you, Congresswoman Blitch, 
and so far as me offering a solution, I can’t do it, but that poundage 
basis is not a solution, and I don’t think it will work. 

I thank you. 

Senator Scorr. Thank you. 


KE. E. Hilliard ¢ 
STATEMENT OF E. E. HILLIARD, DOUGLAS, GA. 


Mr. Hiiirarp. Mr. Chairman and the committee, my name is E. FE. 
Hilliard, Douglas, Ga., Route 2. 

Now, Mr. Chairman and the committee, I mean, I haven’t tried to 
prepare a speech or anything, but I am for not the poundage—I am 
for the poundage, and I think that we—no, I am going back again, 
I am not for the poundage, 100 percent; I am for the acreage 
control, if we have to have a control, I am for that. 

And I operate in the tobacco market in east Tennessee, they are 
on the acreage basis out there, and I have sold acres of tobacco out 
there that w eighed from 4,000 to 6,000 pounds per acre, and I sold 
over there this ‘past year one man’s crop of tobacco which averaged 66 
cents for it, and then he gathered up $1,500 worth of suc kers off 
of that same tobacco patch and he had cut his tobacco early and 
then he went in there and sold that off, the crop, and then he run 
his harrow over that and it came up and his suckers—he run a har- 
row and it pulled all of the suckers but one and it came up to about 
15 leaves high and he took it off and he sold the suckers for about 
66 cents a pound. 

So I think the acreage control is best, in the long run, and I am 
not in any way in favor of poundage, and I feel th: at we should grow 
the type of tobacco that the companies, major companies, want in 
Georgia. 

Now, this type of tobacco that the companies cannot use, I don’t 
believe that if you were to offer that to the tobacco companies that 
they would not take it, if you were practically to give it to them on a 
silver platter, because they just cannot use that type of tobacco, in the 
sense that they have changed the kind of cigarettes, and I don’t know 
whether they will ever be using that any more or not, but I don’t believe 
that they have any excess allotment on hand of the ty pe of the tobaccos 
that they do want, because I sold some short- -tipped tobacco in Ten- 
nessee, not over 8 or 10 inches long, for 66 cents just as fast as I could 
get it to them over this past season on the burley market, and I re- 
member that the Reynolds buyer, he came over there one day on one 
morning and he was a very nice buyer, the first year that they put 
him on our market over there, and he came and he said, “I I appreciate 
all your auctioneer has been doing, and he has been very nice to me 
and he has given me all he can let me have, for my big boss is going 
to be here this morning and if you can speak to your auctioneer 
and ask him to cut me a few extra sales this morning, I certainly 
would appreciate it,” and he also said, “We need tobacco, we want 
tobacco like that,” and I says, “All right, I will.” 

Well, over there, he did not have to sell tobacco, the tobacco sold 
itself—I don’t have to, all I do is walk along after it is in, and I 
walk along and say, “66, 66, 66,” I would be looking all the w ‘ay across 
and he had been Jooking and all I had to do is say, “66,” and my 
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auctioneer—well, there would be 4 or 5 buyers and they would 
all hold up 1 finger and that represents 66 cents, all of them regu- 
lar tobacco companies, American, Liggett, Reynolds—and so I feel 
that I understand what the major companies want and I say to raise 
what they want, and I say that we ought to destroy some of that 


other tobacco that we have on hand, and I think that that would be 
our best solution. 


Thank you. 

Senator Scorr. Thank you. 

Is J. E. Holton present? 
. (No response. ) 

Senator Scorr. L. P. Williams? 
(No response. ) 

Senator Scorr. M. M. Sumner? 


STATEMENT OF M. M. SUMNER, DENTON, GA. 


Mr. Sumner. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, my name is M. M. 
Sumner, Denton, Ga., Route 1. 

Gentlemen, it seems to me that there has been only one that has 
pinpointed the problem, it seems that the overproduction is what the 
trouble is and it has been brought out that the duty on that costs 
about $8 a pound and we have got a surplus on hand and don’t know 
what to do with it. Our trouble is in Washington. [Laughter and 
applause. | 

Mr. Sumner. Why don’t we make laws and repeal them anyway— 
why don’t they lower that duty, even to cut it out entirely and sell 
this surplus that the Government does not want, get it out, get rid of 
this surplus and I think our problem would be ended for the time 
being. 

That is all I have to say. I heard a lot of discussion, sure, that 
hadn’t gotten anywhere. 

Senator Scorr. My information is that the foreign government is 
the one that is putting the duty on it, rather than Washington. 

Is M. EH. Cole present ? 

(No response. ) 

Senator Scorr. W. H. MeDermitt? 


STATEMENT OF W. H. McDERMITT, NICHOLLS, GA. 


Mr. McDernirr. W. H. MeDermitt, Mr. Chairman, Nicholls, Ga., 
Coffee County. 

Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen, personally, I understand we 
have a surplus of tobacco and [ certainly don’t know what the solu- 
tion is, but as some has expressed the opinion, it looked like to them 
that if the Government has this tobacco that should not be used and 
that they could not use, then it would be better to give it away or 
destroy it and start all over again, as they did once. 

Several years ago I did try to buy and raise a few hogs and I 
did not sell so many hogs, but sometimes we would go into the red 
on them and I got rid of them and I think we ought to get rid of the 
tobacco that way, if necessary, but as far as my particular experience 
with tobacco is concerned, the present allotment, my allotment, I have 
approximately 190 acres in cultivation and 4.4 tobacco allotment for 
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this year which I think is a little below the average of the county. 

That tobacco allotment has to take care of practic: cally all the other 
expenses of the farm and I have been fortunate enough this last 
several years to produce a good crop, above the average, and I imagine 
that for the last 4 or 5 years I averaged 1 ton an acre and I got a little 
better than 57 cents average. 

I believe that the stabilization got maybe one pile out of the load 
that wasn’t any good and so I have been fortunately able to produce 
a good enough grade so that the stabilization have not gotten very 
much of it. 

I have also found that by giving it more distance in the row, in 
the drill, that the leaves are heavier, they are larger, they make a 
better grade and there is less trash and actually more pounds, that has 
been my experience and several years ago, a few years ago we crowded 
them in, they wanted a light type, they wanted it, but now they want 
this other. 

Now, this poundage control—well, I would just as soon plant 1 
acre to make 2,000 pounds of this, if my present pounds was the basis, 
but not this county average—if we are going to have this poundage 
basis then I don’t see any need of having any acreage controls, in 
my presumption—I thought that maybe we could get out of measur- 
ing it, that would eliminate that a little bit, but personally, as far 
as the measuring business is concerned, we all try to set out our 
allotment, but when you cut it down to one-hundredth of an acre, 
then it is pretty hard to measure in such a program and I don’t 
believe that two people can do it and that makes it a little more incon- 
venient and then you have to have it rechecked and that makes it 
more expensive as far as the measurement is concerned. 

Personally, I would like to have the opportunity to produce all 
I could on the amount of land that I do have. I would lke to see 
some provision to more nearly equalize the allotments so as to at least 
give those with a small allotment a better chance with those with 
the larger allotment. 

And then, there seems to be left out the person has not grown it at 
all, and somebody mentioned about somebody clearing up a little 
land to grow it, and I don’t know that there is actually any provision 
to make that possible. 

Now, I have a boy that has 0.5 acre and it has been impossible to get 
any increase in there but if I had not been growing at all and if the 
farm did not have any basic allotment then his chances would be a 
whole lot better and certainly, sometimes I think a minimum, which 
would be maybe an acre, sometimes I think it should be that mini- 
mum but, anyway, it don’t look hke—when they started the allot- 
ment, then those that had it planted had it, but there was a lot of 
people that wasn’t planting—well, anyhow, I don’t know what would 
happen if you stopped allotments altogether, because we all know 
that the supply and demand has to be somewhere along the right 
line if you are going to get the prices, but from my personal belief. 
it would not be to my benefit if I would not be able to sell all that 
I could make, and I think I should keep the opportunity to do the best 
Tecan with what I have. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Ursrey. Mr. Chairman, you asked for a solution and I want 
to discuss that with you. 
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Senator Scorr. I believe you have already testified. Let us hear 
from these other people first. 

Mr. Ursrey. Well, you asked me and I have written it down and 
I gave it to Mr. Futch and he gave it to this man here (indicating 
the reporter). I would like to read it. 


FURTHER STATEMENT OF LAWTON URSREY 


Mr. Ursrey. These are my suggestions for the solution for the 
farmers’ problem : 

1. Keep the 50 percent penalty of support price on the undesirable 
tobaccos, regardless of tobacco belt produced in. We must grow a 
desirable variety to sell. 

2. Increase the parity payment on tobacco going into soil bank from 
18 cents per pound to 23 cents per pound so more tobacco will go 
into soil bank thereby reducing production. 

3. Compete with world-market prices by selling not only tobacco 
but all basic commodities at world prices and pay the producers the 
difference between world prices and true 100-percent parity. 

The stimulated economic condition brought about by this keeping 
our farmers’ economy healthy will more than pay the cost to the tax- 
payers for the expense of this program. 

4. Pass a law in Congress that no tobacco belt can be cut more 
than the percentage that the tobacco stabilization bought in that par- 
ticular belt the previous year. 

Senator Scorr. Thank you. 


STATEMENT OF JOHN PRIDGEON, BROXTON, GA. 


Mr. Princron. My name is John Pridgeon, Broxton. 

I am a farmer and I have been growing tobacco for about 25 years 
and I remember when they had the poundage control when it first 
come on and that was one of the most disgusting things a fellow ever 
had to contend with. 

I am in favor of an acreage control if we have to have a control and 
it seems we do, but I do not favor a poundage control and that is 
about all I have to say. 

Senator Scorr. Thank you very much. 

Is Mr. Briggs Carson here? 


STATEMENT OF BRIGGS CARSON, TIFTON, GA. 


Mr. Carson. Mr. Chairman, I am Briggs Carson, Tifton, Tift 
County, Ga. 

At the outset, I might state that I think there has been too much 
State Department in the agricultural program and I think further- 
more, according to a recent item that I saw in the paper that agri- 
culture had kept it down, the cost-of-living index for the last 4 years 
of the present administration and I might state that I am opposed to 
the poundage control allotment because I don’t think it will work. 

According to the evidence that I have heard here, there are approxi- 
mately one-hundred-and-seventy-odd-thousand tobacco growers in the 


Carolinas and about forty-thousand-odd in the State of Georgia and 
the State of Florida. 
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At present we have acreage allotments. According to this plan the 
allotments would be changed to 1,500 pounds of tobacco per acre. 
That would be all right at the outset because the acreage would re- 
main stable. 

Now, as I understand it, the present dilemma is caused by the grow- 
ing of the a slick or hy br id tobacco which is grown in the Caro- 
linas, very little of which is grown here. According to the poundage 
plan, as I see it, it would merely be a device to compensate the 
Carolina farmers for going out of production on the pale slick to- 
bacco in this manner that, according to the evidence they raise ap- 
proximately 1,000 pounds of good tobacco or desirable tobacco per 
acre, whereas, the Georgia farmers raise up to 2,000 pounds. 

The allotment would be 1,500 pounds. Therefore, the Carolina 
growers would gain 500 pounds per acre and the Georgia farmers 
would lose 500 pounds per acre. 

The next year, that gain and loss would be reflected in acreage, 
it would automatically shift from a poundage, then to an acreage, 
basis and after having shifted to the acreage basis, with the 500- 
oe increase given the Carolina farmers under the plan and there 

elng approximately one-hundred-seventy-odd-thousand Carolina 
farmers, I am of the opinion that the poundage allotment plan would 
increase the production of tobacco over the entire belt at the expense 
of the Georgia farmers and the increase would be to the benefit of 
the Carolina farmers. 

Thank you. 

Senator Scorr. Thank you very much. 

Is Mr. Don Wheeler present ? 


STATEMENT OF DON WHEELER, ALMA, GA. 


Mr. Wueeter. Mr. Chairman, I am Don Wheeler, Route 4, Alma, 
Bacon County, Ga. 

I recognize the problem with which you are wrestling. I sat on 
the committee with your esteemed colleague, Harold Cooley, for 4 
years and he wrestled with something of the same problem. 

Now, I did not come up here this afternoon to tell you that 2 plus 
2 equals 4 as a solution to the problem and neither did I come for 
any long-winded discussion of the various facets of that which is 
proposed. I simply came here as a messenger from the farmers in my 
county of Bacon, the adjoining county east ‘of here. 

I believe, with all due respect to Mr. Wingate and the other lead- 
ers of the Farm Bureau, that when they got “the i impression that the 
majority of the tobacco farmers in my county favored it, favor the 
approach that has been proposed, that he must have contacted farm- 
ers there before the recent rain, because I have talked with a great 
many of them in the last few days and have yet to find a single one 
of them who is not unalterably opposed to this approach to the 
problem. 

In other words, the tobacco farmers in Bacon County have ex- 
pressed to me almost unanimously, opposition to this approach and I 

uess they talked to me simply because of my experience, I presume, 
in the legislative field in general and the legislative field of agricul- 
ture in particular. And I suppose that they have expressed “them- 


aE 
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selves to me more than they have to the average farm neighbor of 
theirs. 

I believe it is fair to say that in the light of the present understand- 
ing that has been gained and from the “public ity that has been given 
on this approach to the problem that if a referendum were held im 
the county of Bacon this afternoon, that the tobacco farmers in that 
county would vote against this approach by a least 8 or 9 to 1. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. I have delivered my mes- 
sage. ; 

Mr. Wincate. Mr. Chairman, could I ask Congressman Wheeler a 
question just to clarify / 

Did you understand me to say that the majority of the tobacco pro- 
ducers were for this ¢ 

Mr. Wueecer. That has been my understanding, Mr. Wingate. 

Mr. Wincare. Where did you hear that from ? 

Mr. Wure.er. Well, I got here late and if I misquoted you I am 
very sorry, but that is the very impression that was expressed to me 
by other farmers, they have said that to me. 

In other words, Mr. Wingate, if I misunderstood you, then a great 
many other farmers in Bacon County misunderstood. 

Mr. Wineare. Well, I never made that statement. 

Mr. Wueeter. Well, I am merely suggesting that all 1 know about 
it is what they told me and they tell me that Mr. Wingate got led off 
astray on this, because they “ain’t fer it.” 

| Laughter and applause. | 

Senator Scorr. [f that is all, thank you, Mr. Wheeler. 

Is Mr. Bill Lanier present ¢ 

Mr. Lanier. Yes. 

Senator Scorr. Friends, we have had a lot of repetition here and 
we have had a lot of names sent up here in the last few minutes, last 
15 minutes. Now, if we keep it up that way, we will never get 
through. We have to draw a line somewhere. I do not want to be 
the one to cut you off, but we can let you put your statement in the 
record and those of you who are to speak from now on, I wish that 
you would condense your statements and just let us have the meat, if 
you have any. 

I don’t like this warmed-over stuff any more than you do, and so 
much of this has been warmed-over stuff. 

Vorces. Let’s get through and go home. 

Senator Scorr. Mr. Lanier, come forward and give your name 
and address for the record. 


STATEMENT OF BILL LANIER, TWIN CITY, GA. 


Mr. Lanter. I am Bill Lanier, R. F. D. 1, Metter, and R. F. D. 2, 
Twin City, Ga. 

My statement is this to the farmers: that we in our county are in 
opposition to the proposal contained in the legislation you have intro- 
duced in the United States Senate. 

I would like to say this on behalf of Mr. Wingate and members of 
the Farm Bureau Federation, that when this was first called to the 
attention of the growers of our area a meeting was held at Claxton, 
Ga., and I went there with four representatives and there we listened 
to the meat of the bill and to vote either for or against its contents 
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and those four members voted in favor of this bill. But since coming 
home and giving an analysis of this bill, each of those four men told 
me personally and asked me to come here today and voice opposition 
to this poundage-acreage control, and I think that perhaps that is 
what has caused this confusion and has led people to think that the 
Farm Bureau Federation of Georgia was in favor of this bill. 

Actually, I say to the officer, Mr. Wingate, that since that time 
they have changed their minds. 

There is one question that I would like to propound to the members 
of the committee. I would like to ask you this: How can we ever 
stabilize the labor situation when our acreage is going to be fluctuat- 
ing up and down from year to year ? 

Ve may have enough acreage 1 year to occupy the labors of 2 fam- 
ilies and then we make a bumper crop and the next year we don’t 
have enough tobacco to entertain 1 family and then we have a low 
poundage and the next year we would have enough tobacco to enter- 
tain 2 families, but that one family that has been driven from the farm 
has become gainfully employed in industry, and so where would they 
get the labor to cultivate that tobacco? 

I have the utmost sympathy for men in public office, but it seems to 
me that the only thing I can see in this bill, should it pass, is that it 
would simply shift the responsibility from ‘the ones who are elected 
to public office to make the decision, and put it on the shoulders of 
the producers. 

And one thing I would like to say, I fear that this bill would make 
it a much more complex control—and I favor acreage control, I have 
always voted for the programs as my father has before me, but this 
thing is going to get so complex that I am afraid that one day we will 
walk to the ‘polls and vote against our farm program because the 
administration of it has become so complex we are unable to follow it. 

So, Mr. Chairman, I would say that the farmers of my county are 
very much in opposition to this proposal. 

Thank you. 

Senator Scorr. Thank you very much. We have three more wit- 
nesses and then I will let Mr. Ellis, if you want to hear him, go over 
the whole thing again. 

Vorcrs. No. | 

Senator Scorr. And, Mr. Wingate, if you want to say a final word, 
vou may. I think he should, because he has been pretty well lam- 
basted. 

Vorces. No; we don’t want to hear him, either. 

Senator Scorr. I don’t see any necessity for voting on this thing 
because many of you here have heard it, and others have heard it 
from other sources, and the time for voting is going to be when you 
decide on what program you want, not today. 

A Vorcr. Well, if you want to go ahead and let us vote on it now, we 
will. 

Senator Scorr. We got an idea about how you folks feel about it. 
[Laughter and applause. | 

Senator Scorr. Is Mr. Melvin Tanner here ? 

Mr. Tanner. Yes. 

Senator Scorr. Following Melvin Tanner, we will have Leon 
Adams. Both of you come up forward; maybe we can save a little 
time that way. 
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STATEMENT OF MELVIN TANNER, NICHOLLS, GA. 


Mr. Tanner. My name is Melvin Tanner, Nicholls, Route 1. 

Senator, Mrs. Blitch, Mr. Chairman, I am a little farmer, and as 
to the poundage controls, we produce 2 608 pounds per acre and 2,608 
pounds produced $4,700 in money, and Stabilization did not get a 
pound, and I am for the same things we have done, and that is all I 
am going to state. 

Senator Scorr. Thank you very much. 


STATEMENT OF LEON ADAMS, DOUGLAS, GA. 


Mr. Apams. Mr. Chairman, my name is Leon Adams, from Douglas, 
Ga., Route 3. 

I am against this poundage control. Everything we buy has gotten 
too high, our renters have got to move off and leave us, and we haven’t 
got enough to make a good year. We used to have a crop of 700 or 
800 pounds of tobacco at about 89 cents a pound for that stuff, every- 
thing is getting higher and higher, and we can’t keep going, and I am 
against the controls on the poundage, and that is about all I have to say. 

Senator Scorr. Thank you very much. 

Will Mr. Bryan McKennon come forward ? 


STATEMENT OF BRYAN McKENNON, DOUGLAS, GA. 


Mr. McKennon. Mr. Chairman and fellow friends: 

Iam very much surprised, I don’t know how my name got on that list. 

Senator Scorr. Well, we are, too, but we will hear you. [Laughter]. 

Mr. McKennon. I am not a speaker, but I can just express my views 
on the poundage control; I am against it. 

We farmers down here, though, of course, I speak for myself, it 
seems like, as far as I know, we have a very, very hard time meeting 
our obligations to keep our homes and maintain our equipment and 
keep going, and that if we are cut on the poundage that we can pro- 
duce, I just don’t see how we can make it. 

You take out in my section for the last 3 or 4 years, it has been pretty 
rough. The growing expense of irrigation and buildings and build- 
ing up our pound: ige, and then to come back, with that money you 
have invested there, and take those pounds away from us that we ac- 
complish ourselves and have grown, it is just no go; we cannot make it. 

Thank you. 

Senator Scorr. Thank you very much. 

Is Mr. Currin here? 


STATEMENT OF R. E. CURRIN, BROXTON, GA. 


Mr. Currin. Mr. Chairman, I am R. E. Currin, Broxton, Ga., the 
garden spot of the tobacco world, we think. 

I think I have spent more hours in the tobacco fields than most any 
young man my age in all the tobacco world, and I have enjoyed the 
tobacco business. My grandfather pioneered it in North Carolina 
and my father pioneered it in Georgia, and I enjoy the work, it is very 
fascinating, it is very complicated, coping with the situation of re- 
stricted production—in fact, 1am so opposed that I would almost give 
my right arm to see all the controls abandoned. 
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I started farming thirty-some years ago, with ambitions of being 
probably the biggest tobacco farmer in all of the world, that was my 
ambition, and this program has completely stalled me from my ambi- 
tion. And I have learned to cope with it, but that is just to further 
my point there, that I would clearly recommend no controls, and I 
think that a lot of us, maybe, would do better if we had less tobacco 
to plant, actually, and I dive rsified my farming in recent years and I 
have increased my annual gross income by so doing. 

Tobacco is not our only “solution to the farmers in our county; we 
are blessed with other commodities that we can grow profitably. 

i do say, though, that if we do have to have a control, I would go 
down for dual controls, one for domestic consumption, and one for the 
foreign trade, and if that means anything, I would like to give you 
that thought to study. 

[ think it would be a definite advantage to a lot of small farmers 
who have 1 or 2 acres or less, if they could, probably, have enough for 
a barn and they economize, they can grow an extra acre or two w ‘ithout 
too much increase in cost, and I believe that the Government could be 
having two programs, one for the domestic trade and consumption 
here at home, and for the foreign countries, and I would like for you 
gentlemen this morning who are here to give this serious thought, and 
I believe that you could come out with something workable, and that 
probably dual controls would be better than one. 

And I will say that the greatest and the best informed man that I 
have ever heard from on tobacco in this particular section has recom- 
mended that we destroy or give away all the surplus tobacco accumu- 
lated in the stabilization pool because other than that too many of 
the tobacco companies, it is being held over our heads, and they fear 
that they will dump that on the world market at any time. 

And he has recommended that stabilization destroy or give away 
this tobacco and keep it from hanging over our heads. The stabiliza- 
tion, I am sure, will resent that suggestion because they have the pro- 
gram and it has not worked, and I predict that in less than 2 years 
i¢ will have to go under, and it might be it can be saved by having a 
dual control on the world trade. 

Senator Scorr. Thank you. 


STATEMENT OF VICTOR DAVIS, MILLWOOD, GA. 


Mr. Davis. Mr. Chairman, I am Victor Davis, Millwood, Route 2. 

[ think a temporary solution for this is your acreage control and 
your soil bank and no support price for off- -type tobacco, I think that 
would be a temporary solution, if not permanent, and then if we have 
controls on the State level instead of the flue-cured belt, I think that 
that would suit the farmers of Georgia and Florida just fine. 

As far as tobacco is concerned, if the companies would advocate or 
let the growers know in advance the type of tobacco they prefer, I 
think the farmers of the State of Georgia can produce that type of 
tobacco, regardless of the yield and poundage. 

Thank you. 

Senator Scorr. I believe those are all of the witnesses. 

Now, Mr. Wingate has been simmering here, and by now he ought 
to be sort of boiled out. It’s your turn, Mr. Wingate. 
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FURTHER STATEMENT OF H. S. WINGATE 


Mr. WinGate. Well, Senator, I have been through the mill before 
and I know how it is. 

Mr. Chairman and ladies and gentlemen, I am not here to discuss 
this matter any further. I merely want to clear up one or two things 
that have been said with reference to the position of the Farm Bureau 
and my statement. 

I would just like to say that these meetings were called because we 
knew that there was some kind of legislation coming up and we 
wanted to find out where the farmers stood on it, just like we did on 
all of the support programs and all the farm programs. 

As I said this morning, we publicized the meeting and we had an 
attendance over in the courthouse, and it was intimated that I sort 
of dominated the meeting. Well, I stayed merely an hour, I presided, 
refusing to close the meeting until I heard from everybody to be heard 
from, and took a vote on it, and I told them in the beginning it was 
not my program, that we were there merely to explain that and they 
can vote it up or down. 

So, I just wanted to clarify that. 

Then, Mr. Chairman, the statement has been made that I have said 
the farmers were unanimously for it; I never have made such statement. 
I say that the majority that I have discussed it with were for it, and 
[ just want to clarify that. 

One other thing, there has been something mentioned about stabili- 
zation here. Now, ladies and gentlemen, I want to clarify this. That 
tobacco stabilization does not buy that tobacco, they have to take it; 
they have to take it, under the law, anything; it is bought if the Gov- 
ernment does not want to sell at less than the loan price; they have 
to take it and handle it the best way that they can. 

Now, I don’t know, I don’t think we want to change that program, 
although I know, but I certainly would not want the farmers to think 
that stabilization is in there buying tobacco. They are not—and 
our stabilization is our lifesaver—and I just wanted to clarify that, 
and thank you. 

Whatever the farmers want, that is exactly what we want, too, and 
when it gets to where I cannot go along with what the farmers want, 
then is the time for me or anybody else to quit, because that is not a 
position for the president of any organization to take. 

But the only method that I had to find out how the farmers felt 
after we had the meetings, and I told Mr. Ursrey, he was there, that 
i would not go to the Congress until we went back and had more 
meetings to find out where the farmers stood—and perhaps a lot < 
them did ch: ange their minds, they voted against it, out of about 7 
he said that 4 men changed their minds—I don’t know; all I kno i is 
the record, and we presented it for them to make their choice. 

Thank you. 

Senator Scorr. Thank you. 

Now, Mr. Fllis. 





FURTHER STATEMENT OF FRANK R. ELLIS 


Mr. Euuis. Thank you, Senator. 


I am not going to go through it again, I don’t believe you wish 
me to do that. 
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There are 2 or 3 factual points that I would like to go into 
because obviously I did not get them across this morning, and I am 
only interested in seeing that you understand this. 

I also want you to understand that, as a Government employee, it 
makes no difference to me in my job what kind of a program you 

erate under, whether you want to control your acreage ‘and grow 

all that you can on an acre, or whether you want to contr ol your pound- 
age, or whether you want to work under a combination—it is your 
choice. 

But I do think it ought to be clear that no employee of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture came down here and recommended it, because, in 
the first place, we are not recommending anything at this time. We 
were asked to explain this system, and we certainly are not explain- 
ing anything that suggests that you must lower your yield per acre 
or “suggest that you must grow your 6,000 pounds’ on 4 acres. 

It is fairly apparent that many of you feel this was designed as 
another way to reduce your allotment below its present level. That 
is not the case. 

It is true that the 125-percent limit, if that is the way it were 
done, would have that effect on those farmers over the 125-percent 
limit. 

However, the proposal does not require you to grow 1,200 pounds 
to the acre and grow it on 4 acres, and actually, I believe, if you 
will analyze it, if you once accept the division of the poundage, which 
is 1 of the 2 basic elements of the quota program—one, it must 
be capable of division in the manner you growers who are affected by 
it will accept as fair and equitable, and if you don’t accept it as fair 
and equitable you have no program; and second, it must be enforcible, 
but once you accept whatever method, then the question is how you 
want to operate it. 

If you agree you have made a fair division of the quota and if this 
proposal is the way you wish to run the program, then you take your 
share and grow it on as large a number of acres as you wish, and, 
as a practical matter, you can arrange it that way. If you want 
to grow your 6,000 pounds on 2 or 3 acres the program would permit 
you to do that. It would not permit you initially to grow more than 
your acreage allotment, but you can always grow less. 

Now, I think there should be no mistake about this. This is not a 
program designed to reduce incentive to produce the maximum return 
that you can get of your share of the market. It relates to the ques- 
tion of your share of the market—I don’t want to labor this point, 
but I feel I failed this morning to get it across to you, how this thing 
would work, and I guess it is too late to try now. But let me nail 
down one or two points 

Mr. Quincy. You are failing now; no doubt about it. 

Mr. Exxis. There have been some misstatements about the yield in 
North Carolina that should be corrected. I do not believe you want 
to leave here with the record as incorrect as it has been on that. 

The yield per acre in North Carolina for 1955 was 1,525 pounds per 
acre; in 1954, 1,207; in 1953, 1,235; in 1952, 1,222; in 1951, 1,331; and 
in 1950, 1,341. 

A Vorcr. How much was the 39 variety ? 

Mr. Exuis. A good question. That is what I was coming to. There 
was no 139 or 140 or 244 until 1954, when a very small amount was 
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planted, but the 1955 crop is the first one that has any significant 159 
influence in it. 

A Voice. How much did stabilization get, what percentage in Caro- 
lina and what percentage in Georgia ? 

Mr. Exxis. I will get to that in a minute. Let me complete the 
record on this yield. 

The yield in Georgia was 1,464 for 1955; 1,172 for 1954; 1,267 for 
1953; 1.115 for 1952; 1,225 for 1951. 

The yield, in other words, in North Carolina and South Carolina 
has traditionally run higher than the Georgia yield. 

Mr. Quincy. The same varieties? 

Mr. Exris. Would reasonably expect to run about 100 pounds higher 
than yours, that is the picture, that is the point I wanted to get 
across—I am not arguing with you, but I feel you are entitled to know 
the facts. 

The Carolina yields before 139 came into the picture normally ran 
about 100 pounds or so above the average of Georgia’s yield. 

Now, the average soil-bank yield — 

Mr. Quincy. How about stabilization; how much did they get of 
the yield ? 

Mr. Exuis. In Georgia, I can give you the exact figures out of my 
file. 

Mr. Quincy. It was 7.2 in Georgia; with reference to North Caro- 
lina 

Mr. Eviis. You mean last year? 

Mr. Qurxcy [continuing]. How much was it? 

Mr. Exits. I want to tell you that I think that your Extension Serv- 
ice down here has done a good job, and your farm bureau has given 
vou mighty good advice, and I think it was good that you followed it, 
that you did not start the production of these varieties in this belt — 

Mr. Quincy. What percentage did stabilization take out of those? 

Mr. Exuts. They took last year around 25 percent up there, and 
wound 7 percent down here. 

Mr. Quincy. About three times as much ? 

Mr. Exits. That is right. 

But there have been years, sir, though, when the Georgia-Florida 
take has exceeded other areas. 

Mr. Quincy. That is in particular years ? 

Mr. Exuts. That is right. 

Mr. Quincy. How about the average? 

Mr. Exuis. The average—Georgia has a favorable balance with the 
rest of them in terms of the amount taken under loan, because you 
stayed off of the 139 variety the last 2 years and have protected the 
quality of your product, for which I think you should be commended. 

And I think that we also should note that there is only a relatively 
small percentage of that North Carolina land that is disease infested ; 
there is not too much, they have a great deal of land available for the 
production of tobacco that is not disease infested, and the same is true 
in Virginia and South Carolina. 

Now. one more thing that I think we ought also to note, and that is 
that there is about 35 million pounds of Georgia-Florida tobacco of 
old crop under loan. 

Mr. Quincy. That was during the years they had the drought; isn’t 
that true? 
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Mr. Exuis. No. 

There is one more point. Reference was made to one of the major 
companies recommending that some of this tobacco be destroyed. 

Well, actually, there are about over 600 million pounds in stabiliza- 
tion corporations’ inventory. That recommendation was for the de- 
struction of 150 million pounds or 200 million pounds, that being the 
outside estimate of the amount of these varieties held under loan by 
stabilization. 

Now, I would ask you to seriously consider whether you think you 
can continue to have price support at 90 percent of parity and take 
the kind of loss which would be involved in destroying $100 million 
worth of tobacco. I think you should give that consideration. 

Senator Scorr. We have one other statement to be heard, which will 
only take 2 minutes. 


STATEMENT OF JOHN GIBSON 


Mr. Gipson. I have tp here all afternoon off and on, and TI can 
say this to you: That I do not have time to assay the question, but I 
have served as prosecuting attorney for 12 years of my life, and as 
a Congressman for 6, and a |: awyer, and a good part of my time as a 
farmer, and I have farmed more time than all the three of them put 
together, and I want to say this to you farmers: 

T hat I have made a close study of this thing g, and I think it would 
be disastrous for you to change from the acreage to the poundage 
quota. 

And IT ask all of you to give serious consideration. It is not a matter 
of me wanting to tell you what to do, I don’t, but I think I have said 
enough for you to know that you are cutting your own throat, and | 

want’ you to think seriously before you do it. 

I want to thank you, Senator, for this privilege. 

Senator Scorr. Thank you. 

Now, it has been wonderful for you folks to come here today, listen 
ing to what has been said and giving us all the benefits of your views. 

I am now going to ask the president of this college, President Smith, 
to dismiss this meeting with a prayer. 

(An invocation was delivered by President Smith.) 

(Thereupon, the subcommittee adjourned, to reconvene at 11 a. m.. 
March 27, 1957, at Florence, S. C.) 
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WEDNESDAY, MARCH 27, 1957 


Untrep States SENATE, 
Tosacco Ixpustry SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE 
CoMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE AND Forestry, 
Florence, 8S. C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 11 a. m., in the Fed- 
eral courthouse, Florence, S. C., Senator W. Kerr Scott (chairman 
of the subcommittee ) presiding. 

Present: Senators Scott (presiding), and Schoeppel. 

Also present: Senator Olin D. Johnston and Representative John 
L. McMillan. 

Senator Scorr. The meeting will come to order. 

We will not wait for your “Senator, Senator Johnston, who will be 
here very shortly. We want to hear everybody and in order to do 
that we have to start on time, because we must be in Washington 
tomorrow. 

We have had some very interesting discussions so far during these 
hearings on S. 1219, in Florida and in Georgia. 

In order that we might get through and still hear everybody that 
wants to be heard, we have decided to limit what you have to say to 
10 minutes, and if you have a statement that would take longer than 
that, you may just submit one for the record and we will have it 
before us in the Congress and it will be considered just as much as 
though you had read it here. 

I want to say to you that we brought with us at these hearings, 
upon our request, Mr. Ellis, of the Department of Agriculture. Tt 
was not his idea, now, of coming here. We brought him down here 
to explain what this bill is about. 

I am the chairman of this subcommittee, and we have with us 
Senator Schoeppel of Kansas who also is on this subcommittee. 
Senator Talmadge, who is also a member of the subcommittee, could 
not be here on account of a virus infection. Senator Johnston will 
be here in just a little bit. And also we have your Congressman, 
Mr. John L. McMillan, sitting with us today. I learned that his 
office is just upstairs and he wanted to know what he could do for 
us, and I told him just to keep us out of jail, that is the main thing— 
a lot of people might want to put me in jail for introducing this 
bill. 

Now, this bill, S. 1219, is just something to shoot at. If you don’t 
like it, let us know it. We are here to try to get your opinions and 
your suggestions, so that when we get back to the Senate we can 
either add to or take away from it, or throw it out altogether. 


This is just something to get the discussion before you, and that 
is all it is. 
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I want Mr. Ellis to be brutally frank in discussing this. I think 
that is what all of us want. And I hope that w hatever is worked 
out will be more or less the common opinion of the majority of the 
tobacco growers. 

We had a meeting in Florida and we had a meeting yesterday 
down in Georgia, and they sure did pour it into us, and you Caro- 
linians, for what they said you did in messing them up. 

As I said, we have to be in Washington tomorrow, and we will 
go then from Washington, on April 1, to Petersburg, Va., and we will 
be in Wilson, N. C., and also Winston-Salem. If any of you people 

care to attend those meetings and see what happens over there, why, 
you will certainly be welcome to come. 

Now, Senator Schoeppel, I think it would be well for you to stand 
up and meet these folks, and perhaps you may want to say something 
right at this point. 

Senator Scnorrren. Chairman Scott, and you gentlemen who are 
assembled here, I am glad to be here. 

The Senator has stated very well the object of the bill and the ob- 
jectives of these hearings. We want to be objective in our approach 
to it. Senator Scott introduced the measure in order to get some- 
thing definite, something concrete, before you, and, as he said, we 
welcome frank discussion and practical views on it, as you see it and 
as to how it would affect you in your area in this important industry. 

Now, Senator Scott is not wedded to this bill, although he has in- 
troduced it, and it may be that because of these hearings, there may 
be situations develop from a practical standpoint that we will have 
in our record for the consideration of not only the subcommittee, 
which reports to the full committee, but in the activities and delibera- 
tions of the full committee as they pass on this type of legislation. 
It may be that it may be amended or changed or altered in what- 
ever way, in our judgment, seems to be proper. And then it runs the 

gauntlet of the Senate. 

We do appreciate the opportunity of getting into the Carolinas, 
down into the heart of this great agr icultural section of this State 
and other States, in these hearings. That is the only way we can 
find out what you think would be most helpful, and I might say that 
the Senator here has been conducting these hearings and permitting 
everyone who was honestly interested an opportunity to be heard. 
That does, of course, necessitate curt: Cotes the length of some of the 
presentations. Anything you have to say will be very gladly re- 
ceived, and we do hope, if I may be per mitted to make this suggestion, 
that as you see the testimony develop, we avoid as much repetition as 
possible. We want to know exactly what the picture is, what the 
problems are as you see them, and we want to get them all into the 
record where we can analyze them and work on this measure and 
make the necessary changes that may result from these hearings. 

I do appreciate coming down into the tobacco country. My State, 
as you know, Kansas, is a great wheat State and c: attle State. And 
strange as it may seem, we even raise some tobacco, but only, as they 
put it in Florida, just a little smidgen, in northeastern Kansas. 

Thank you all for being here and ‘showing your interest in this. 

Senator Scorr. Now, I think that all of you know your Congress- 
man, but I am going to ask him to stand up, anyhow, because he is sup- 
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posed to be coming up for a referendum here, himself, I believe, next 
year. 

Mr. McMitian. That is right; a real referendum. 

Senator Scorr. An import tant referendum. 

Mr. McMirtan. Yes, sir. 


Senator Scorr. I believe we would like to have a word or two from 
you, Mr. McMillan. 


STATEMENT OF HON. JOHN L. McMILLAN, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 


CONGRESS FROM THE SIXTH CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICT OF THE 
STATE OF SOUTH CAROLINA 


Mr. McMirxan. Mr. Chairman, I want to take this opportunity of 
thanking you and the other Senators for taking your time to come 
down here to help us with some of the real problems we are faced with 
today. 

I want to tell you folks that I know that the Senators are making 
a great sacrifice to make this tour of the farming sections where 
tobacco is grown, and I hope everyone in this room fully appreciates 
that fact. I know something about the “salt mines” that they are 
working in in Washington. The Senators are really doing a good 
job in serving us and our country and they have to rush back as soon 
as possible. 

I want you to fully realize that Senator Scott is just as interested 
as I am in your problems. His record shows his interest in agricul- 
ture, and he is down here to learn something about what the farmers 
here want, and if they want the type of legislation proposed in his bill. 
And I know that if you want it, then I am certain the Senator will 
want it and I will want it. But we want to know at the grassroots 
what your thinking is on this proposal. 


And, Senator Schoeppel, we are delighted to have you here from 
your great State of Kansas. 

And I might say to you, and to you folks here, that we have learned 
to love as a coworker another man from Kansas, Clifford Hope, who 
was chairman of the House Committee on Agriculture for a number 
of years, and I believe that down here they think as much of him, 
almost, as they do of me. 

And we certainly want to welcome you in South 
want you to feel at home. 

Senator Scnorerre,. Thank you. 

Mr. McMian. And Senator Se hoeppel has been, as you may know, 
ae of his State, as has Senator Scott in his State of North 

Carolina, and they have both taken a deep interest in the agriculture 
of their States, as well as of the Nation. Senator Scott had been 
connected with the agriculture department in North Carolina for a 
number of years before he ran for public office. I can say right now 
that he has taken one of the leading parts in the Senate Agriculture 
Committee in trying to help solve ‘the farmers’ problems, and I am 
certainly happy to have an opportunity to sit in with both of you 
today. 

Senator Scorr. Thank you, Mr. MeMillan. 

Now, we have with us, from the staff in Washington, Mr. Mouser. 
Stand up, Mr. Mouser, please, so that they can see you. And anybody 


Carolina, and we 
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who wants to be heard, just let him have your name and he will feed 
it on up here to me. 

And I believe that that is all in that connection, and I ask if you 
will just do that, get your name into Mr. Mouser, because we want 
everybody to be heard. 

Now, Mr. Ellis, if you will go over that chart with us. If all of 
you will just listen and hold your questions to the last, we will try to 
answer all of them. 

So, Mr. Ellis, if you will proceed. 

Mr. McMiysan. If I may interrupt before Mr. Ellis starts, I would 
like to say that I deeply regret that we do not have a larger crowd at 
this time, although | think that more of them will be coming in this 
afternoon. That is because there was some confusion as to the time 
that this meeting was to begin. In the papers it was shown as begin- 
ning at 1:30 this afternoon, and that is the reason we do not have an 
overflowing room, and not because we are not interested in the tobacco 
problem. 

Senator Scorr. We understand, Congressman. 


STATEMENT OF FRANK R. ELLIS, CHIEF, COMMODITY PROGRAMS 
BRANCH, TOBACCO DIVISION, COMMODITY STABILIZATION SERV- 
ICE, UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE—Resumed 


( For explanation of the program, see p. 8.) 

Mr. Exuis. Senator, I believe I have gone far enough, unless I have 
failed to clear up some point someone would like to have clarified. 

Senator Scorr. Well, we will hold those questions and let them 
ask you after the various witnesses have testified. And we may ask 
you to go over again, if you will, any matters you wish to bring up 
after the testimony and before we leave here. 

Mr. Exuis. All right. Thank you. 

Senator Scorr. We are honored by having as a member of the 
Agriculture Committee, of which Senator Ellender is the chairman, 
your Senator Johnston. who is the next man I will ask to speak, if 
he will. In case there might be some of you here who don’t know 
your Senator, I would like to ask him to stand up and see what he 
has to say. 

Senator Jounston. Senator Scott, I did not come down here to talk 
today. I came down here to the grassroots to find out what my farm- 
ers want. And for that reason, I am not going to take up your time 
here. I will have my say when I get back to Washington, and after 
I have studied all the records and know what you desire and what you 
think and what you feel, you tobacco farmers, and I will be glad to 
just listen to you today, and I am here for that purpose only. 

Senator Scorr. Thank you, Senator Johnston. 

Now, as I said, those of you who wish to testify will please turn 
in your names here, and as I said previously, we will probably have 
to confine you to 10 minutes, because we hope in that way that we 
will give every man a chance to be heard. We do not want to leave 
here until we do. 

So, with that, we are ready to — what you want to say, how you 
feel, whether you are for it or against it, or whether you have any 
questions about it, and let those aauaiiane come, because that is what 
we are here for. 
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Our first witness is Mr. Worrell, of Scranton, S. C. 

And I might say that of these witnesses, we would like to know 
how much tobacco they grow, how many acres they have, and to answer 
any other questions that the committee ania have. 

And I would like to hear from these R. F. D. boys. I like for them 
to testify, because I am an R. F. D. boy, myself, and I know what 
your problems are. 

[ have been a grower of tobacco, and I have been a grower of cotton. 
I have had to ce ut out cotton and cut out tobacco, and I changed over 
to milk cows and 6,000 laying hens, but I have not benefite myself 
any. I am in just as bad shape as before. I might just as well have 
stuck to my tobacco. But that was the decision “I made, myself, and 
I do not blame anybody but myself. 

So, Mr. Worrell, if you will come on up here, we would like to have 
your testimony. We will hear you for 10 minutes, and if you have 


any statements further than that, we will incorporate them in the 
record. 


STATEMENT OF L. J. WORRELL, SCRANTON, S. C. 


Mr. WorrELL. Senator Scott, Senator Schoeppel, Senator Johnston, 
Congressman McMillan, and this group: 

I wish to express on behalf of the farmers of Florence County our 
deep appreciation for your coming here and giving the farmers a 
chance to talk with you first hand in connection ‘with a vital program, 
to help try to solve a situation that has become grave. It is a happy 
privilege to have had the pleasure of saying w elcome to you. 

Now, when I came in, I said that I did not come prepared to testify, 
but that I will say something, if need be; so I am res aay to say a word 
or two in behalf of the program. 

Since 1931, I have been farming, and I began farming along with 
the program in 1932, and have continued to farm since then. 

For 50 years I have been on the farms, and for 15 years, a part-time 
farmer and teacher. But at the present time I am farming now, and I 
have approximately 170 acres of land, with around 90 acres of cleared 
ground, with 6 acres of tobacco. 

And Lama small farmer, and, you know, whenever you cut a small 
farmer's income of $1,500, in 1 year, like I have been cut, and in con- 
nection with this gentleman’s outline that he made of the charts, he 
didn’t know that he was talking about my farm. 

In 1954, gentlemen, the drought came. I had just bought this farm 
and paid $9,000 for it, and the recommendation that I received for 
farming this farm said, “You will have to plant 3 grains of corn; 1 to 
scratch, 1 to push, and 1 to come up.” 

Now, as I said, I am a former teacher, and after 15 years I retired 
from that business and I started farming, and that year I made ap- 
proximately 50 bushels per acre of corn, and around 1,450 pounds from 
the tobacco, and when the drought came, it cut me from one thousand 
four hundred and fiifty-some pounds to approximately 750 pounds; 
and the second year the drought cut me down again. T was saa 
[ was in there the second time, and if we had that program yonder, I 
would be better off. 

The last year, the third year, I had a tough year, as did many 
farmers, and in connection with thi at program there tha it has been out- 
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lined, I feel that I would have been better off. If you have something 
better than that, I would like to see it, but in view of what has been 
said there, I think that we will eventually get to a sound basis wherein 
my farming program will not be a hazardous deal. 

For instance, as I see it, if I don’t have enough farmers to take care of 
my acreage this year, I can take one suitable farmer that a I want, and 
if I cannot plant my 6 acres in the next year, if this deal works out a 
little different than I expect, my deal with this farmer, and I get more 
labor on that acreage, then I have that privilege to do it; and if we 
are coming to the farm program on the individual farm or the county 
level, which has been set on the soil bank, then if that ac reage could 
remain with me, as I see it, if I have hard luck, as I already have 
explained, then the next year I have a chance of coming back. 

The way it is now, when I have a loss, I just take it. For 2 years 
the drought cut me, and last year, in the farming deal I had, I was 
caught by growing this 139 variety. They told me that it would grow. 
Oh, boy, I could get a ton to the acre, and so I said yes, that may be 
true, but when it comes to the end, what about the price? And this 
gentleman here, when he was explaining those charts, he spoke about 
the price of that kind of tobacco. And in 1954, where I had made the 
vear before that $6,000, I made $3,000. And where I was getting 24 
cents a pound for tobacco, my hi alf and half went for 12 and 13 cents, 
and I was delighted when the company man said I won’t have to do 
that thing again, won't have to put in any more of this half-green 
and half-rotten stuff. 

Well, now, speaking of the small farmer, we have more small farm- 
ers in Florence County than we have large farmers, and I believe, 
gentlemen, if there is some way of doing this allotment so that it won’t 
fluctuate so fast when there is a disaster, it would help the small 
farmer. 

Now, in our area we often have hail and windstorms that break off 
the tobacco, and, consequently, we have a great loss. But if these other 
people around me do not have that, and they get a big yield, I am the 
one who is suffering. I had the disaster, and yet when it comes to the 
second cut, the next year, which I read in the paper we get if we make 
as much tobacco this year as last year, maybe another 20-percent cut, 
then I get cut, too. When they make that cut, gentlemen, they cut my 
little farm, I have around 8 acres in tobacco, or 3.03, something like 
that. 

Gentlemen, one more cut and we will be cut out, us smaller farmers, 
and we have more small farmers in Florence County than we have 
large ones, and when I measure my tobacco under the program yonder, 
that would help me. And, at the present time, the way you measure 
it now—well, last year the farmer's cost of getting it measured and 
remeasured, in order to get him a selling card, i in round figures, in 
Florence County, those costs were between $15,000 and $16,000, and 
that is an expense to the little farmer, because, gentlemen, he wants 
to plant every hill, because he has 4 or 5 children to feed off of that 
2 acres of tobacco that he may have, and so, naturally, he plants an 
extra row, because when the man comes to measure him he does not 
want to lose 1 hill. And if we can work out something, instead of 
measuring our tobacco in May and June and July, if we had a pro- 
gram that could be worked out where his tobacco could be measured 
between the Ist of February and the 1st of April, and, you know, they 
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pay 6 men over in Florence County to spot check these farms, and go 
back to the farm between the ist of May and the ist of June, to see if 
the farmer has gone out from those margins and if he has gone over, 
and, if he has, they give him the works. 

Now, if he has deliberately set out to beat the Government, my rec- 
ommendation then would be to give him the works. But if he has 
stayed within those limits, then let him have the opportunity to get 
hiscard. And that card, let that be mailed to him immediately, inste: rad 
of him having to go and take the time to get it, so that when he goes 
to sell it, there would be no time lost, and excess expense to that man 
coming to get his card, and that will same money. 

I recommend that, and I feel it would reduce our expense about 
half, in Florence County, this program. And certainly if my income 
is cut $1,500—and, of course, it would not hurt these officeworkers 
on high salaries who have a farm as a sideline, and do not depend on 
the farm, and who have the dollars to put into it and take it off the 
taxes, like they do, if they stop that, then it would be a good thing 
and a more democratic country. 

And the last point I mention is, I think this program would be good 
for the man who is trying to operate 1 or 2 acres of tobacco and feed 
4 or 5 members of his family. 

Senator Scorr. Thank you. 

Now, we have Mr. Claude Langston here, from Timmonsville, who 
has to go to a funeral, and so, without objection, we will not call the 


next witness on the list, but put him on out of order, so that he can 
get away. 


STATEMENT OF CLAUDE LANGSTON, TIMMONSVILLE, S&S. C. 


Mr. Lanestron. Thank you, Senator. 

I don’t want to take too much of your time; just a little. 

ont there is one thing that I object to in this program, that we 
should be reducing acreage and then cannot produce but so much. 
That sounds to me that this is something like that. Then we better 
quit trying to do better in this world, and we better do away with our 
agricultural colleges and our extension services and those others who 
have been teaching us how to produce more for all of these many 
years. And then they come along here with a program that is reduced 
in acreage, and they reduce the “poundage, and if you go ahead and 
use the blessings of Almighty God and of Clemson ¢ ‘ollege : and these 
other people who have t taught us how to have a good yield, and if we 
go under that poundage proposition, we can sell it, but if we do, we 
are going to be reduced in acreage the next year, as I understand the 
bill, if we kept on making over that. 

I think that is just a mistake in the program. I would be against 
any program that reduced acreage and that told me I could not pro- 
duce but so much, when we have spent millions and billions of dollars 
in this country and others, learning people how to produce more per 
acre, 

When I was a boy coming up, my father had 12 acres of tobacco 
and he planted that for years, and I did that after he was gone, and 
today I am down to 5 acres of tobacco, and I have been making, with 


s 
the help of the Master, and the fertilizers, and the w ay I learned to 
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do it, and the way I plant, making anywhere around 1,800 or 2,000 
pounds per acre. 

The less acreage that I have, the more I try to produce more on 
it. 

Now, I am for being cut to wherever they say, but I am against 
them if they are going to tell me I cannot produce but so much 
pounds per acre. 

I just want to mention here that that is all of the program that I 
am against. I am for reducing acres until we get down to where 
we can just produce enough to live. But I don’t believe it is fair to 
a farmer who has studied for years and worked to learn how to get 
more per acre. 

We used to take 3 or 4 acres to make a bale of cotton, but for the 
last several years we have produced a bale and over on an acre. 

I don’t mind the acreage cuts, not for anything in the world, but J 
don’t want anyone telling me, my Government, or anybody else, 
that using the blessings of the Lord that I have, that I cannot pro- 
duce all I can on the acres that I am allotted, and that it is possible 
for me to produce with what I have learned, and with the help of the 
Master. 

That is all I have against the program, brother, and that is the 
reason I want to mention that, and to mention that Iam for it. Iam 
for cutting more acreage, if it is still necessary, but I am against 
anything that tells me that I can’t make all I can on that land that 1 
do have, because that is what we have been studying and working 
for, for over 100 years, is trying to learn how to produce more per 
acre. 

And I say that, gentlemen, take the acres, cut them off, maybe I 
can grow cows or run a dairy, or something, but on the tobacco acres 
that I do have, I do want to raise all I can on them and sell off of them 
all that I can raise, all that the Master allows me to produce, and the 
next year, if the Lord blesses me, I would have to produce a little more 
than the previous year. 

That is all I have against the bill, gentlemen, and that is all I want 
to say today. 

I am for the reducing of the production, to keep from making too 
much, but I am against anybody, anywhere, any government, tell- 
ing me that I cannot produce but so many pounds on my land. 

If I can take 3 acres and produce on that what they want, I will 
do that. That will be all right. But let me sell what I make. 

That is all the argument I have today, and I hope that you will 
pass a bill that will stop this poundage business, to reduce the acres 
to what is necessary. 

Everybody is not going to make 1,500 or 2,000 pounds per acre, 
that is true. Some people are not going to be trying to improve on 
their farming, but those that are, they should have the privilege of 
selling what they can produce on the acreage they are allotted, with- 
out bei ing pen: lined, 

Gentlemen, that is all I have to say. 

Senator Scorr. Thank you very much. 

Senator Jounstron. I am glad to be listening to what my good 
friend has said, because 24 years ago he and I served in the legislature 
together, and he sat behind me, and well I remember the fine goings- 
on in Florence County about the coastal highway. 
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Senator Scorr. Well, the only observation I have got to make on that, 
Senator, comparing the situation, is that you have gone away from 
here, and you have a little gray hair; and he stayed here, and he has 
got a whole head of hair, and black, unless he has dyed it black. 
| Laughter. | 

Any questions? If not, we thank you, sir. 

We are so close to the adjournment time for the noon recess, that we 
might as well recess now and get back as quickly as we can. We want 
everybody to be heard that w ants to be heard. 

(Whereupon, at 12:30 p. m., a luncheon recess was taken.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


(The subcommittee reconvened at 1:10 p. m., following the lunch- 
eon recess. ) 

Senator Scorr. Come to order, please. 

Senator Schoeppel, will you take over for a moment ‘ 

Senator Scuoepre (presiding). The committee will come to order, 
please. 

Is Mr. Houston Manning present ¢ 


STATEMENT OF HOUSTON MANNING, LATTA, S. C. 


Mr. Mannina. Gentlemen, friends, we are all here in the interest 
of ourselves and our children and our grandchildren. 

Now, I may start off by saying that I had not formed an opinion 
on the bill of the Senator from North Carolina, because I had not 
heard enough about it to base any opinion, but today, as I heard the 
discussion and ideas of the men backing this bill, I came to the con- 
clusion like I felt like it was best for the farmers as a whole to have 
this bill, because I am of the opinion, I think that the Senator from 
Nor th ‘arolina is interested in the farmers, and above that, I base my 
opinion mostly upon the position of Mr. J. B. Hudson, and I believe 
that Mr. Hudson knows as much about the tobacco business, the sales 
of tobacco and the tobacco industry, probably, than any man living, 
and I have firm faith in his good judgment and opinion, as far as one 
man goes. And also I spoke to one of the finest men in South Caro- 
lina, Mr. Copeland. 

I don’t know what effect it will have in the long run on his business 
but I believe Mr. Copeland has the same feeling in his heart that I have 
und I know that I am for the greatest good for the greatest number. 
And gentlemen, we know that the farmers of this land need considera- 
tion. 

Now, I want to say that we are not facing an ideal situation m1 ithe 
tobacco business. We are facing the fact ‘that we have 700 million 
pounds of tobacco more than would be required for the next year or 
2 years, on the basis of yearly consumption. 

Now, we have got te do something. The thing that we should do is 
do the best we can for all, with the least hurt on any. 

Now, gentlemen, I — to the story of this gentleman explaining 
the charts. W all, a few years ago, gentlemen, I w vould not have moved 
from the fact that every man ought to be allowed to sell all he could 
produce, for anything in this w orld. But we are producing too much, 
and something has to be done, and I have to look to men with more 
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intelligence and more information, and follow them the best I know 
how. 

And there is one thing I will suggest to the committee, that if you 
pass this bill, that you leave a little room for local discriminations by 
the committees and the county courthouses, because my observation 
has been, and I think it has been a true observation, that it has not. been 
administered always justly. So let there be a law of law, and not for 
men to wield it up or down, as they want, for their friends. 

Well, I think that is enough for that. 

When we started on the other program, about 1930-some-odd, when 
we started on the poundage, there was no more unjust law that has ever 
been on the books in the world, in my opinion; and I am not saying this 
in reflection on the local boards today as presently constituted, because 
I think they are fine men and will do the best that they can. But hav- 
ing observed what happened in the past, I want it to be a law from 
Washington and not from Florence or Durham. 

Gentlemen, in any business, the greatest good for the greatest num- 
ber should be the goal. 

‘I don’t know how this would affect me personally if they passed this 
law, because I don’t know how the secretary will treat me. But judg- 
ing—TI think it will be tough on some, and I don’t know how it will 
affect me, but I don’t care how it will affect me; if it is for the greatest 
good for the greatest number, I am for it. And it appears to me from 
what I heard here today that it is just that. 

Now, I want to say one thing backing up what this gentleman said, 
about this 4-acre farmer. 

Tn 1954, gentlemen, I lost $44,000 farming. I didn’t lose it all from 
the weather, though it was too dry and then too wet, and then the 
hurricane—but my farm was at a loss of $44,000. 

Under this bill, I would have had a chance to recoup the losses in a 
year or two, whereas I have not recouped yet. I hope I will be able to 
do so. 

When a man plants 4 acres of tobacco and he makes a great crop, a 
great average, and he can sustain his family, if he would get into that 
same position that I got in, and would lose half of his regular income 
from the farm, he would be out of the picture. But under this bill, as 
I conceive it here today, he would have a chance to come back next 
year and support his family with enough money. 

And that 1s one of the main reasons that I favor it. I see the 
advantage of this bill, because farming, as you know, is the most 
hazardous occupation in all the world. 

And I would like to see some way for this stream to flow more 
level, more evenly, year in and year out, because of the fact there are 
so many men that depend on a certain amount of income to buy his 
bread and meat for his family, and I think that is the man who is 
going to be most blessed by this law. 

And, as I say, I came here with no knowledge and no opinion, and 
I am basing this on limited discussion, but I am for the greatest good 
for the greatest number, and I say that this is, in my opinion, meant to 
do that. 

Senator Scorr. We are going to give every witness an opportunity 
to be heard, but, as I said before, you are going to be limited to 10 
minutes, and if you have a longer statement ‘than that, if you will file 
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it for the record, so we can have it in Washington, we will appreciate 
that. 

We are going to have Mr. Ellis, who went over this chart before, 
listen to all of you, so as to get the most pertinent questions that apply 
to those charts; and at the last we will ask him to go over any part of 
it again that he thinks you may be interested in, or that he thinks you 
may not have fully understood, or that he may not have explained 
fully. 

The reason I say that is that those of you who are coming in now, 
who may have missed his presentation, and those of you who have 
questions concerning it, may know that your questions will be answered 
at, that time. 

As I said before, we are not insisting on this particular bill, and we 
want your reactions, and we want you to say what you have to say. 

The next witness is Mr. Stone, of Florenc e, S. Cc. ., and if you will 
come forward, give us your street address or post office address, we 
would like to have it. 


STATEMENT OF MARCUS A. STONE, FLORENCE, S. C. 


Mr. Srone. Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen, I am not going 
to make a political speech—— 

Senator Scorr. We don’t want any political speech. 

Mr. Sronr. I am just going to talk about 3 minutes, about the 
tobacco dilemma. 

I feel like this, that if you will give the farmers $500 an acre to 
put that tobacco in their allotment into the soil bank, it will about 
solve the proposition. 

[ believe that if you do that, then it means that the farmers will be 
able to put their tobacco in the soil bank, and if they do that, then you 

can cut the tobacco acreage, so that those who continue to plant their 
tobacco will get a much higher price for their tobacco, and very little 
tobacco will be put into the storehouses or bought by the Government. 

In other words, if they would increase that soil bank allotment to 
$500 an acre for every acre put into the soil bank of the tobacco 
acreage, then it will be cut sufficiently so that the farmers who would 
plant “tobacco would get much higher prices for their product, and 
the Government will have to buy very little tobacco in that case. 

I feel that is about the solution to the problem. 

So, I favor paying the farmers for putting their tobacco in the soil 
bank, $500 an acre for their allotment to be placed in the bank. 

And I want to thank you for your attention. 

Senator Scorr. Thank you. 


STATEMENT OF W. B. NORWOOD, MARION, S&S. C. 


Mr. Norwoov. Mr. Chairman, and friends, I think that I attended 
the first explanation that was given of this acreage-poundage proposi- 
tion. I believe that was last November. But Mr. Ellis explained to 
a group here in Florence, and at the time I was very much impressed 
with it. 


The more I thought about it, or the more time I spent thinking 
about it, the less I thought of the ‘plan. 
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I am personally bitterly opposed to it. I think for the majority 
of the young farmers that have bought land in the last 2 years, that 
this bill would be disastrous. 

Most of you realize that a piece of land that has been producing 
higher and has been making a lot of money, nobody is going to sell 
it. And so, a young man, if he wants to get started in farming, has 
to buy a piece of land that has a potential that nature has given it, 
and it may even be good land, but it may be that man has abused it, so 
that if this young man buys it and if he wants to get anything from 
it—and, after all, that is what he is trying to do—then he has to buy 
that piece of land and he has to pay nowadays a high price, and he 
will have to pay a higher price, a lot of money, in the improvements, 
such as ponds and irrigation and equipment, and then when he goes 
to plant tobacco, he has to accept somebody else’s history for that 
farm and get that allotment. 

Now, I have a place that I bought in the fall of 1958. 1954 was a 
very disastrous year with most of us. Since then I have constructed 
3 ponds, spent about $10,000 on irrigation equipment, and I have been 
averaging 300 to 400 pounds above the county average. I don’t mean 
the county soil bank average; I am talking about the average for 
that year. 

I can meet my obligations. I have right heavy payments, like every 
farmer, but I can meet those. But if somebody is going to make me 
go back and accept somebody else’s history on that land I now own, 
I might meet those obligations, but I will have to do something else 
besides farming to do it. 

I know, by myself—now, I have taught veterans over a number of 
years, and I am now teaching a group of Korean veterans, and I 
have a very small program, only eight boys. Of those 8 boys, there 
are 4 boys that are buying a farm, and they have been bought within 
the last 15 months, and those boys are going to risk losses on those 
farms if this program goes into effect. 

The next gentleman on this program happens to be one of those 
boys. He has a Farm Home Administration loan, and I dare say he 
is not the only one in that position. I think that the Government will 
have to foreclose on a bunch of lands if they force these young veterans 
to go back and take over the other man’s history like that. 

That particular boy’s place has never been farmed properly. It 
was run down. He drained it, he put a $6,000 home on it, and he put 
in a pond, and has cleaned it up and put it in good shape, but now, if 
this poundage system is put in effect, he will have to get out of that 
farm. 

Even if I were going to be given a good poundage, I would be 
against this thing, because although I was already in farming and 
have bought it and have had it and have had the experience, I realize 
that there are other young men coming along, and the type of land 
that comes on the market that they can get is usually the one that has 
a low history, and a low history does not always mean that land won’t 
produce; it might mean that land has not been handled properly. 

Mr. McMii1an. For the benefit of the committee, would you mind 
introducing the people that came with you, for the record? 

Mr. Norwoop. Well, there were only two or three that came with 
me, but there are quite a number from Marion here. 

Senator Scorr. I would like to ask you a question. 
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Would a change in this overage, instead of 125 percent, change it 
upward, would that satisfy you, or some of your people? We set it 
at 125 percent. What changes w ‘ould you favor? 

Mr. Norwoop. As I said, Senator, I am bitterly opposed to it, on the 
principle of it. I think we are getting ready to saddle ourselves with 
another law, and if we keep saddling our tobacco program with laws, 
we are going to create so much dissention that the farmers themselves 
will vote this thing out. 

We are trying to put a man-made law in there for something that 
demand and supply will take care of. 

The tobacco companies say that they want now a heavier tobacco 
than what they have been wanting, and there is one way to get farmers 
to grow that, and that is to pay them more. 

Now, when the support is cut down on these thinner types of tobacco, 
the farmer is going to make every effort to grow what the market 
wants. 

Personally, I think that the tobacco companies have misled the 
farmer as to what type of tobacco they want. I spent 2 or 3 hours 
talking with Mr. Weeks, at Raleigh, a few weeks ago, and he said, as 
late as the spring of 1955, up until April and May, every contract he 
had with the tobacco companies, that they said, tell the farmers we 
want a thin bright tobacco. 

Senator ScnorrreLt. Why would the tobacco company officials de- 
liberately try to mislead the farmer? Iam curious to know. 

Mr. Norwoop. I don’t know, unless they want to get much cheaper 
tobacco. I know this, that R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co. made $51 
million profit this year, unless the paper lies, after they paid all of their 
labor and expenses and high salaries, and things. And that would buy 
a lot of tobacco. 

Those same people that had been encouraging that came back 3 
months later in his office and exactly shifted their position. 

There is a formula that stabilization corporation has to go by, by 
law, as far as supporting tobacco prices, and it is the past 5-year his- 
tory of the price per grade, and they can consider market premium. 
And we have built up enough history now—in other words, the law 
requires that a certain average be maintained, and if you cut the sup- 
ports on certain grades, you automatic ally have to raise the support on 
the others. 

I say that we are getting ready to legislate something here that can 
be handled by the law of demand and supply, and I “don’t see why 
a man should be limited in the amount of good tobacco he can raise to 
the acre. 

Senator Jounston. I gather from what you have said that the sup- 
port. price, you feel, should not be regulated according to the variety 
and according to the grade. 

Mr. Norwoop. Well, Senator, I realize there are other considera- 
tions in tobacco that cannot be determined by feel and by the eye, 
which would be a chemical analysis, and if there was sufficient evidence 
that certain varieties lacked the chemical composition that they should 
have, there may be some justification for barring those. But if there 
is such evidence, it should have been sent to the farmers so they would 
not have shifted to it. In other words, I am against any variety being 
legislated against, unless there is good foundation for doing it. 
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Now, if there is a good foundation for doing it in the present market, 
I feel maybe I might go along with it. 

Thank you very much. 

Senator Scorr. Thank you very much for your testimony. 

Are there any questions? 

Mr. Norwoop. Senator, I want to introduce the young man I was 
speaking about here, who put in $3,000 of his own money, plus $1,670 
of the Government’s money, plus a lot of hard work, and let him tell 
us what he paid for it. 


STATEMENT OF STANLEY ROGERS, MARION, S. C. 


Mr. Rocers. Mr. Chairman, I am Stanley Rogers, Marion. 

Like Mr. Norwood said, I bought a farm last year that had been 
butchered up for a long time, and from the Government I get a loan 
of $1,620, and I put $3,000 in, and I have good land there, and it is 
capable of doing it, but the Government would never have loaned 
me money and I would never have put my money into it, if this plan 
were in. 

And I drained the place and I dug a pond and I put everything I 
got last year, I put it back into the place, and I have a little better 
than 1,100 pounds of tobacco there, which would give me, or should, 
about $2,000 income a year. And there is no way in the world that I 
can support a wife and two children and make a $700 payment on that 
place each year. And if somebody will tell me, I will be glad to go 
along. I don’t know any way in the world I can pay for the place and 
live there on less than I have from it now. 

Senator ScHorpreL. How many acres of tobacco have you got? 

Mr. Rogers. 4.13. In other words, an average of about $500 an 
acre is what I would get out of that tobacco. 

Senator ScuorrreL. You mean after you pay your operating costs, 
you figure that out of that. tobacco acreage you would be getting about 
$500—do I get that clear? 

Mr. Rogers. No, sir. I would get back about $2,000 to live on and 
make payments on the place, and I can’t do it, and I can’t sell it. 
In other words, I could not sell the place and get the money back 
on it, because nobody would buy it with that low poundage set on 
it, if this was passed as a law. And I say, that land is good land, 
it would have to be, or the Government would not loan me that amount 
of money on it. 

Senator Scorr. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Wiggins, of Route 2, Marion. 


STATEMENT OF E. J. WIGGINS, MARION, S. C. 


Mr. Wieerns. Mr. Chairman, I would like to state that I am bit- 
terly opposed to this bill. At first, when I first heard about it, I 
thought it might have—I attended several meetings where this bill 
was discussed, and as one man has said before, the more I hear, the 
more I am opposed to it. 

I am what I, at least, call a young farmer. I am 34, and I am 
trying to get established in life. I have purchased the place, which 
belonged to an elderly colored man. This man was doing the best 
he could, but due to his health, he could not fit it as it should have 
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been fitted. I paid him a tremendous price for it, because I had health 
and I had strength, and I thought with the land he had, and with my 
health and my strength, I figured I could make a go of it. 

Now, I checked the other day and I figured that I would get around 
1,300 pounds of tobacco under this program. I cannot pay for that 
plac e with 1,300 pounds. I have invested $6,000 in an irrigation out- 
fit, and I have built a barn on this place, and I dug a ditch from one 
end to the other, trying to drain it, and I have built up this place, and 
I have spent a great deal of money. 

If this bill is passed, I cannot pay for it unless I pay for it with 
some other means other than the income from this place. 

In my situation, I might make arrangements to pay for it, but the 
boy just ahead of me, who has no other income, he will just lose it. 

] just don’t think it is fair to the men who inv est their money also 
in the irrigation equipment, the dealers, to put in this type of bill, 
because if this bill is put into effect, they might as well go out of the 
irrigation equipment business, because there won’t be : anybody to sell 
it to, nobody will need irrigation. 

As Mr. Norwood has said, this is land that has been poorly managed 
and run down, for different reasons. I mean, it is land that was under 
poor management not because he didn’t know how, but. because of 
his age, and this is also very bad to the man that gets old and who 
has to sell his place, and he would have to sacrifice, due to the fact 
that in his last days he could not till it. And if this bill is passed, 
it would certainly influence the price that he could get for it. 

I would like to go on record that in my area—and I am on the 
A. S. C. board in this county at the present time, and I come in con- 
tact with lots or farmers, and it seems that the m: jority of the farm- 
ers from there are bitterly against it. 

Now, we have a few who are well established and have been farm- 
ing for a long time, and with them it is all right and they can take it, 
but it is not. fair to us, not fair especially to the young man that is 
trying to get started, and I just feel that he will be left out entirely 
with this bill. 

I thank you. 

Senator ScuorrreL. How many acres of land do you own? 

Mr. Wiaarns. I presently own 145 acres. 

Senator Scnorrpen. And of that 145—please understand, sir, I 
am asking these questions in order to get the information into the 
record, so that other Senators who are to work on this bill and will 
be interested in this record, will be able to find out. 

How many acres of tobac co, allotted acres, do you have with your 
own land, and the land which I think you just said you bought ? 

Mr. Wicarns. Well, Senator, I rent the land this year coming. I 
work 24 acres of tobacco. 

Senator Scnorpret. In other words, your allotment is 24 acres? 

Mr. Wiaerns. I only own 145 acres, which when I bought it was 
6.47 acres of tobacco on it, and it so happened that we own some 
land in Darlington County, and they cut the acreage. We did own it, 
and we got a chance to sell it for the price we paid for it, and so 
I come and invested my money in this county. 

Senator ScnorrreL. And your income is primarily from your farm- 
ing operations, I take it. 
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Mr. Wicerns. Yes. I have a small country store, but I made most 
of my money in tobacco, myself. My wife runs the store. 

Senator ScuorerrenL. Thank you. 

Senator Scorr. The next witness is Duncan McIntyre. 


STATEMENT OF DUNCAN McINTYRE, MARION, S. C. 


Mr. McIntyre. Mr. Chairman, I wish to endorse what Mr. Wig- 
gins and Mr. Norwood have had to say, and I know that in Marion 
County there are lots of farmers in that entire area where, because 
of dry years, their poundage will be very low and they will be hurt 
very severely if this law is passed, and for that reason I am opposed to 
this. 

I won’t make a speech, because I know you don’t have time. 

Senator Scorr. Well, that is a very fine speech, one that we all 
understand. 

Mr. Stanley Bryant is our next witness. He is from Aynor, 8S. C. 

Please come forward, Mr. Bryant. 


STATEMENT OF STANLEY BRYANT, AYNOR, S. C. 


Mr. Bryant. Mr. Chairman, I wish at this time to thank you gentle- 
men who have come here so that we may be heard, giving us the op- 
portunity to be heard, and I will make this short, and Iw i] leave out 
many things which I had planned to say. 

I wish to say, as a farmer, a man who is dependent upon his farm 
for his livelihood, that I operate a farm in Horry County. 

In 1953 I produced 47 acres of tobacco. My present allotment is 17 
acres of tobacco 

That farm I am speaking of, we have two-hundred-and-fifty-odd 
acres of cleared land, and in the past 3 years we have been reduced 
in income on that farm approximately $9,000 per annum, and during 
that time our costs have been growing higher. 

I wish to go back to 1938, “Mr. Chairman, and at that time there 
was a bill that was made into law that reached out like an octopus 
with its tentacles, devouring the small farmers of this country, this 
great Nation, who produced tobacco, and it developed into a monster 
that threatened to destroy them and drive off those farms the people 
from my great county and elsewhere in this great State. 

They got drawn into it, and they went into it with good faith, but 
they paid dearly for it, in 193: 

And bootlegging of poundages was carried on in this great county 
and great State, t: aking from some who were so unfortunate as to lose 
their - poundage and giving it to the rest who had influence. 

And I say to you, Mr. Chairman and Senators, that this bill, if it 
is passed and if it is made into law, and if it is enacted into law, will 
add confusion upon confusion, injustice upon injustice, upon the 
farmers in this great tobacco country of these United States of 
America, throughout the Tobacco Belt. 

It will cause men to become dishonest and not to tell the truth, 
to evade and to seek subterfuge, and by dishonesty to strive to attain 
the poundage which they were not allotted, if this bill is passed. 

Now, we have heard much said about this program, and more will 
be said, but I have not heard a single man in Washington coming 
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out, not one Congressman nor one of our Senators, come to the meat 
of the program. 

I realize that is a frank statement, but it is my opinion. 

Gentlemen, let us analyze this situation. We had production dur- 
ing the war years of 1939 and through the war, and then there was 
Korea, and up to 1951, according to ‘the records of the stabilization 
corporation, in 1952 we had a surplus—and the filter-tip type of cig- 
arettes were creeping in, to add to the dilemma. And by the time 
that the years 1954 and 1955 had arrived, these filter-tip cigarettes 
had become entrenched, and these cigarette companies throughout 
the United States of America were, because of that, requesting 37 
million pounds less of the tobacco that they had used, and they were 
using stems and other trash in the process and the manufacture of 
the filter- -tip cigarettes, using tobacco that could not be used for the 
regular-tobacco cigarettes. 

Have I heard, have you heard, gentlemen, has this committee heard 
of one Congressman in the whole United States Senate, through the 
press, or otherwise, who says that he will investigate the cigarette 
companies of the United States, and so that they do not put in that 
filth in to pollute these filter-tip type cigarettes ? 

I have not, and I say you have not. 

And beginning in 1953, we have another factor. We find our 
United States of America Government encouraging young men to 
leave the borders of this country and to go forth to foreign countries, 
with high salaries, teaching those men in those foreign countries how 
to raise tobacco, in competition with whom? In competition with 
the farmers of these great United States. 

And we have done that during the past 3 years—and look and see 
and find what we have done. We find that they have over there in 
those foreign countries enormously increased production of their to- 
bacco, competing and displacing our tobacco. 

And it is because of that that these cigarette companies have headed 
out of our county for their tobacco. They had headed, yes, elsewhere. 
They have gone to Canada, if you please, sir. 

In short, gentlemen, tobacco is no longer just grown. in South 

Carolina and North Carolina. As it now is, it is a world commodity, 
as you gentlemen well know, and we must deal with that on the basis 
of fact and with less hypocrisy, down in this area of the country, 
deal with what is happening down here. 

We have our stabilization corporation as a means of checking and 
taking into consideration the surplus tobacco and for proper market- 
ing. ‘Let us analyze that for just a minute, two or three of the things 
that I have in mind—but I want to say this emphatically. 

We have been talking about costing the Government to sell that— 
and I want to say this in passing, and I did not mean to say that, but 
the greatest salesmen of our tobace -o that we have ever had, they were 
not traveling in great luxury, in Cadillacs or in cruisers upon the 
water, but they were producing sales, and these were our soldier boys 
during World War IT and since who have been traveling over 13 

nations of this world and they were the greatest salesmen that America 
has ever had in the sale of our cigarettes—and that market has been 
bartered away. 

And now let us return to 2 or 3 things I have in mind. You know, 
gentlemen, those boys up there in Washington, they really have a 
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hard time. I sympathize with them. Yes, I sympathize with them, 
they have such a hard life. But, now, let us look 

Senator Scorr. You can talk for 1 more minute. 

Mr. Bryant. Thank you, Senator. I meant to say more, but I 
will stop short and I propose this, in conclusion to my remarks, that 
the United States Government take this surplus tobacco off of the 
world market in order that we citizens of America may carry on com- 
petition with the foreign production of tobacco and I say this in con- 
clusion, gentlemen, and I say this with a full realization of the prob- 
lems that have been thrust upon the young farmers of America, I say 
in conclusion, gentlemen, I want to say this, that if we will remove 
that—I have one statement I want to make with reference to an 
amendment 

Senator Scorr. I am sorry, your time is up. We will give you 
another chance on the second go-round if time permits; or you may 
submit a written presentation to the committee. 

Mr. Bryant. Thank you, Senator. 

Senator Scorr. Our next witness is Mr. Elvington, of the State 
Grange, Nichols, S. C. 








STATEMENT OF P. L. ELVINGTON, SOUTH CAROLINA STATE 
GRANGE, NICHOLS, S. C. 


Mr. Exyincron. Mr. Chairman and other members of the com- 
mittee, pertaining to this bill, all the people in my section that I have 
contacted seem to be against the thing, they just don’t see it. 

Take, for instance, a person that has got, well, say, 4 or 5 share- 
croppers and he has a disaster in 1 year and the next year his acreage 
is increased and his poundage, and so he has to go out and look for 
an extra man, sharecropper, for that increased acreage-poundage, and 
then if the weather and everything i is favorable and the next year he 
makes a tremendous crop, then the next year he will be cut in his 
poundage and that next year he will probably have to get rid of some 
of his sharecroppers. 

We appreciate the interest which our people in Washington are 
showing and what they are trying to do for our tobacco program. 
You eentlemen have a hard row to travel but we feel at this time that 
probably this bill would not be the proper thing to have. We have 
more dissension in the tobacco farmers now than we have had in a 
good many years and we have been cut consecutively for 3 years. 

I own a farm of 185 acres of cleared land and I superintend the farm 
of 200 acres and I have 23 acres of tobacco on my farm and I have 26 
acres on the farm I superintend, 49 acres. 

We have 13 sharecroppers on those farms. 

Now, that is a little less than 3.8 acres per family average—some 
of them have more and some of them have less but that is the aver- 
age. 

“But with that small acreage and with the hospital bills and the 
doctors that come and we anticipate that we will have them, there 
is just no way that we can operate and make any money at it under 
this bill, that is the way it seems to us, it don’t look like it to me. 

And the sharecropper, he is the one that is the first to suffer in a 
cut in a tobacco program because if you own the farm and you do 
not have enough for both, then you know before you begin ‘that it 
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is impossible for him to make a living and there is no use starting 
with him. 

I was talking with a neighbor of mine in Nichols, this morning, 
and he said he had eight empty sharecropper houses on his farm 
thismorning. Well, that is not a healthy situation. 

If and when we ever get back to full acreage, a full acre quota, 
then wherever are we going to get the labor to produce it, because 
these farmers, these sharecroppers by then are going to be some- 
where else. And if we have to operate a farm under the minimum, 
then we have it too low to have sharecroppers—there is no way in 
the world that we can operate at a profit with that proposal nor at 
the prices that we sell for, let alone taking the chances with the 
weather and the hazards in farming, the diseases and everything 
that the farmer has to undergo to make a living. 

So, I think probably if we could wait until we get kind of over 
this sudden shock of the 20-percent cut that we have had, Senator, 
and let the farmers, the tobacco farmers, have a little better taste 
in their mouths, and then ask them to come out and consider this 
new-look program—because I am just scared that if the thing is 
put into law mandatorially—of course, we understand that we are 
going to vote on it, Senator, but with the dissension there is among 
the tobacco farmers in my section, I just don’t know whether our 
program would be voted in or not, and I don’t know of any greater 
disaster that could happen to the tobacco farmers in our country 
than to vote this program that we have out. 

So at this time I think that the people that I have been talkin 
with, the grange people—Dr. Watkins called me the other night anc 
asked me to contact all of the grangers in my area, and everyone 
I contacted seemed to think it would be better to delay this thing, 
at least for the present, until after this 20-percent cut has kind of 
gotten out of our systems. 

I thank you. 

Senator ScHOEPPEL. May I ask you a question? 

Mr. Etvineton. Yes, sir. 

Senator Scrorprret. I take it that you are not fully satisfied with 
the present tobacco program. 

Mr. Exvineron. Well, I think 

Senator Scuorpret. Or am I mistaken? I am assuming, of course. 

Mr. Exvrneron. Well, Senator, we know that we cannot over- 
produce right on and still retain our support price. 

Senator Scnorrren. That is right. 

Mr. Exvrneton. I don’t think that we have overproduced. That is, 
[ think we have overproduced tobacco but we have overproduced the 
wrong kind of tobacco, that is, what the export buys. 

Senator, I was in your hearing the other day in Washington to 
hear the boys talking about the’ type of tobacco they want and I 
think if we can produce the type of tobacco that the demand calls 
for, then, I think, our cuts will probably cease to be cuts and 
probably be increased. 

Of course, it is like one of the gentlemen said before me, you just 
can’t hardly tell what the tobacco companies want, they will tell you 
they want this thing this year and whatever you produce, they want 
another. 


92250—57——_12 
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I think that with the program that is in effect this year, I believe 
that it is possible that it 1s going to be better the next fall, next spring 
than it has been in probably 2 or 3 years. 

Senator Scuorrrt. And by then you will also probably know what 
the full benefit or result of the soil bank program will be. 

Mr. Exvineron. That is right. 

Senator Scuorret. Do you feel that way about it? 

Mr. Exvinetron. That is right. 

Senator ScHorprre.. I was just trying to find out for the record. 

Mr. Exvineron. I will tell you another thing, Senator. I was in 
Washington on those hearings back in December over at the House 
side when those boys were persuading, or trying to persuade the De- 
partment to come on and give the tobacco farmers a fair price for 
the tobacco they put in the soil bank so as to encourage it and I heard 
some of them say, from the Department, “We are sure that we will 
get 10 percent of this tobacco in the soil bank,” and Mr. Cooley came 
right back, he said, “Your are not going to get any such thing, and 
you will be back next year trying to get another cut.’ 

Now, I have not seen the figures, but I know that it is less than 
7 percent, I believe, that they got in the soil bank, but if we got 
the 10 percent that would be much better. 

Now, then, a farmer that has been selling tobacco for $1,200 an acre 
and, of course, that is gross, you men that grow tobacco know that 
there is no such profit as that, when you offer them this variety 293 
and they make that, then to ask them to take that crop out of pro- 
duction that has been selling for $1,200, it just doesn’t make sense 
and that is the reason we have not had any more tobacco in the soil 
bank than we have. 

Mr. McMitian. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question ? 

With this 20-percent cut and doing away with this 139 and the 
other heavier types of tobacco, do you think the farmers will suffer 
about a 35-percent reduction ? 

Mr. Exvrinerton. I will say that I believe we will be cut at least 50 
percent, Congressman, we will come nearer to being cut 30 percent 
than it seems—I mean, the 20 percent is no true picture, actually, of 
how much we are going to be cut in our return this fall. 

Mr. McMizan. Well, during the past 2 weeks, I have had two dif- 
ferent company representatives come to my office saying that there 
would be a shortage of the tobacco for the export trade and the to- 
bacco that they want and wondered whether we should come back 
with a 10-percent cut instead of a 20-percent cut 

Mr. Exrvineron. Well, I can only give you a personal opinion on 
that, Mr. McMillan, since the 20-percent cut has already been an- 
nounced, and we are sort of settled to the fact that we will be cut 20 
percent, that I would rather go ahead and take the 20 percent at this 
time and get in line and then probably, if we need an increase, we 
would know more about how much of an increase we could take in the 
1958 crop than the 1957 crop, because the 1957 crop will be marketed. 

T would hate to see another 10 percent. be added on at this time and 
then have them come around and say, “We are sorry, but you have 
just overproduced, and we want another 20 percent cut.” 

Mr. McMitzan. This morning, I presume you listened to Mr. Ellis 
make his statement. 

Mr. Exvineron. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. McMinzian. About the 685-million-pound total surplus. Now, 
although we don’t want such a surplus as that, you know, I suppose, 
that about 500 million pounds is to keep the market stable, you al- 
ways have just about that much in storage to age. 

Mr. Exvineron. Well, it used to be that the companies required a 
3-year supply, I mean, they kept a 3-year supply im advance, but I 
believe they are operating on shorter orders than that now, and I 
think that ‘probably what the companies are doing is that they are 
using our stabilization corporation as a storage pla int and whenever 
they need tobacco they go to the stabilization, and i in that way they do 
not have their money and their insurance tied up. 

I cannot say that as a true fact, but that is just my personal opinion 
to me. 

Mr. McMinzian. What do you think of doing away with 150 million 
pounds of this tobacco ¢ 

Mr. Ervineron. Well, I was heartily in favor—I sent in a letter 
in that hearing, and I think that you would gain a 100-percent vote in 
this audience this afternoon on putting it out on the world market 
or destroying it or selling it for whatever you could get out of it, if it 
is no good, and they claim some of it is, then why keep it in a form 
that reduces our allotment ? 

Mr. McMirian. Do you think that we could call 500 million pounds 
in storage a surplus? 

Mr. Exvineton. No, sir, I don’t think—I am not questioning Mr. 
Ellis’ figures, but I don’t think we could say that is a surplus. 

Senator Scuorrren. I wonder if it is really true that last year you 
shipped so much American tobaceo—I understand that the export 
program last year was one of the best in the history of the industry, 
about 550 million pounds. 

Mr. Exvvineron. That is true, but I think where that became such a 
big export year, Senator, was that they bought tobacco out of the 
previous crops, it was not out of the 1955 crop, which was the biggest 
crop, in 1955, and it did not come out of that crop, it came out of the 
previous crops, probably 3 or 4 or 5 crops back. 

Senator Scnorerren. It is most interesting to me to have your view- 
point from you fellows on the ground and you represent the Grange, a 
very wonderful organization. 

But I rather gather from your testimony that you do not figure 
that the surplus testified to by the Department of Agriculture repre- 
sentative here is a surplus that we need worry about or one that is 
alarming. I am asking for my own information and because other 
Senators will be able to read the record and get the information, and 
[ would like to have your viewpoint on it. 

Mr. Exvineron. Well, Senator, here is my personal opinion on that. 
If that tobacco was a tobacco that there was a demand for, then I 
don’t think we would have any surplus at all and if the tobacco com- 
panies and the export people had to have their stocks built up—and 
you have heard the tobacco men say, I think, that they want to age 
tobacco for 3 ag and if they had to get a 3-year supply in their 
stocks right ~~ I doubt whether there would be any surplus at all. 

Of course, I do not have the companies’ figures, but I feel that way 
from the general information that I have been getting through all of 
those heari ings, that that is about the picture, as I got it. 
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Senator Jounsron. So, it is your opinion that this is not a surplus 
but because of the way the tobacco people age it and it is necessary 
to have that in order for it to be an aged tobacco and that they are 
using the Government for storage instead of storing it themselves / 

Mr. Exvineron. Well, that is a personal opinion of mine. I don’t 
know whether or not it is true. 

Senator Jonnstron. And I think that should be looked into. 

Mr. Exvineron. And I do think so, too. That is just a personal 
opinion of mine. 

If there are no other questions, I thank you very much. 


STATEMENT OF 0. M. PAGE, DILLON, S$. C. 


Mr. Pace. Gentlemen, my name is O. M. Page and I am from Dillon. 

Gentlemen, to start with, I will say I never have been more opposed 
to anything than this proposition of your poundage-acreage. 

I come from the county where they first started in with tobacco and 
the first work I ever did in my life was in the tobacco fields and I have 
been engaged in tobacco growing and I have been in the Federal forces, 
your Armed Forces, a good deal of my life, but I still farm. 

Some years ago I had 67 acres basic allotment and now I am down 
to 26. It costs from $500 to $600 an acre, it does me, to put the tobacco 
on the market. 

Now, we have, and I am going to speak about myself personally, 
and I do know that there are a lot of people that I know who are in 
the same boat, I put out $12,000 in the last 2 years on irrigation. Of 
course, I had to borrow part of that money to do it, and I did it in 
order to try to make a better quality tobacco and more of it and have 
something for my people, to raise this tobacco to go on. 

And we went into the matter of variety and 2 years ago we planted 
this 1389. The companies wanted low-nicotine, light tobacco and the 
Coker Co, over here gave us—well, I am not interested financially or 
in business or otherwise with the Coker Seed Co., but they gave the 
farmers all that they wanted 

Senator Jounston. Well, I would take it as an honor if you were 
working with them, because they are doing such a wonderful job in 
building up these different kinds of seed. 

Mr. Pace. Yes; I think they did the greatest breeding job that we 
know anything about in this country, to give the farmer a better 
variety and disease-resistant tobaccos and to give the companies what 
they wanted a low-nicotine tobacco. 

Now, they come out with those filter-tip cigarettes, that is the whole 
story in a nutshell. If you cut one of these filter-tip cigarettes open, 
you can see what is in there, it is trash and thin and about everything 
else you can think of—now, I smoke cigarettes but I have not had a 
decent cigarette smoke for about a year, now. 

There should be, in my opinion, a law passed so that you would 
have to brand that product to show what it is, whether it is stems or 
what, and what they use to glue it together with after they grind it up. 

Ev ery farmer knows that last summer in the tobacco market there 
would be a pile of trash and that would bring 55 cents, the companies 
would buy it, and a pile of good tobacco over here would bring maybe 
40 cents and the Government, the stabilization people, have to take it. 
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Well now, if you take 1 hand or 1 pile of this trash and 1 of 
the other kind of tobacco, real tobacco, you will find that the trash 
won’t weigh one-third as much as the real tobacco, but they will make 
just as many cigarettes out of that 1 pile of trash as out of the good 
tobacco and I understand that they can grind it up and put it into 
cigarettes without any aging whatever. 

‘Now, I think I know something about this tobacco business because 
we have been in it longer than I can remember, but I find that a lot 
of the people that are interested in it from the trade angle do not know 
much about the farmer’s problem, they just don’t know, they don’t 
get to first base on what his troubles are. 

We have increased our poundage by good methods of production, 
irrigation, and so on, a you heard some of these gentlemen say 
that to get a good irrigation system you are going to go into a lot 
of money. 

Now, I would want to continue with it, but I do not want to continue 
unless it is in something where I could get something out of it. 

As I say I started off with tobacco in 67 acres. Some time back, 
while I was away in service, I had been cut down and down to where 
I have 26 acres now; that is all I have. Of course, that is still nothing 
but water that has gone under the mill, but those things are supposed to 
be an on your history—and all of you know as much about that 
as I do—well, I am not going into this from a personal angle. I 
just know that acreage- poundage is unfair, it 1s communistic, it 
is bolshevistic, or any other “istic” that you can think of, and I don’t 
want anything that belongs to another man, and if he was a low- 
graded man on ne and my poundage was raised up at my neigh- 
bor’s expense, I don’t think that is right in anybody’s language, it is 
just not right and I never have gotten anything that way. 

And it will give rise to people going out and buying these cheap 
lands with tobacco allotments with no buildings to spe: ak of and things 
like that, it is already being thought about, buying these lands for 
speculation. And they will go out and build up their allotment on that 
tobacco, build up the pound: ige at the expense of somebody else that 
already has done it and it is unfair and it is unworkable to start w ith, 
I am confident it is unworkable. 

But I think one of owr main troubles is the export situation. We 
need to get more tobacco to foreign countries and tobacco that they 
want. If they want a strong-type tobacco, why, we can give it to 
them. 

But I am telling you one thing, you are going to have more trash 
in the acre where you raise 1,000 pounds than in the acre where you 
raise 2,000 pounds—where you raise 1,000 pounds, it is because of, 
ae you have some disaster or bad weather or something, or else 
it is in your management—you can’t go out now and hope to live 
on 1,000 pounds of tobacco per acre, it cannot be done, but if you are 
raising 1,000 pounds to the acre, the chances are that most of it is 
trash and that is a thing a lot of people have not thought of. 

They say, “You haven’t got the right kind of tobacco. 

Now, the cigarette companies want the trash, they want the stems 


and everything and it is ground up. And at one time they wanted 
the light low-nicotine tobacco. 
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I think that they should be forced to put on that package what is 
in that package of cigarettes—you can cut them open and see what 
is in them. 

Mr. McMiutzan. Mr. Chairman, there is a question I would like to 
ask Mr. Page. 

I have introduced three bills; I introduced them on the 1st day of 
the 85th Congress and I have had practically no correspondence about 
them from many of my constituents. Less than on almost any other 
bill I have introduced this year and I was just wondering if the 
people know about these pending bills down here. 

Mr. Pager. I have not seen it, Mr. McMillan, but I am sure in my 
mind that it would go over with 99.9 percent of the tobacco growers. 

Now, I can remember when in 1903—and I am not a Methuselah— 
but I can remember that we sold a corp of tobacco that year for 4 
cents a pound with only 3 or 4 companies buying—well, that is all 
water under the mill, but if these tobacco companies know what they 
want, they should say so and not mislead the farmers. We were 
misled into going into that Coker 139, they did a wonderful job and 
everybody agrees to that and we planted it and not knowing about it. 

Now, if they don’t want it, we could go into something else. 

Senator Scrorpren. How are they going to keep the American 
people from going into filter tip ¢ igarettes / The companies are do- 
ing a tremendous advertising campaign and everything else. And, 
according to the testimony I have heard, and I did a little chee king 
before I came on this series of hearings, an overwhelming shift has 
been made to the filter-tip type of cigarette with the heavier type of 
tobacco—whether you folks refer to that as trash—well, I don’t know, 
but people are smoking an awful lot of them and I wonder how in 
world you are going to get them away from that unless your tobacco 
growers’ association appears before the American people and is able 
to get them away with something to counteract the companies’ 
ballyhoo. 

Mr. Pager. Well, Senator, I think that the bill that Mr. MeMillan 
spoke of will do more than anything else, it is Just something like 
this Food and Drug Law, that the advertising specify what it is— 
and I understand this and it is just hearsay, not proof, that they paid 
out enough in advertising on the radio and the television and 
forth in advertising cigarettes as they paid for the crop of tobacco 
in South Carolina that went into cigarettes. 

Now, I think, to answer your question, that if the people were in- 
formed as to what was going on with these filter cigarettes, it would 
go a long way to enlighten people as to what to smoke. I am just 
afraid that the filter is not going to take out all of that potash and 
gas—and I would rather smoke cigarettes that had tobacco in them, 
without a filter, than smoke stems and trash with a filter, as far as 
I am concerned. 

And it is going to create a lot of confusion and it is going to pen- 
alize the man that has pride in his trade and makes good tobacco, 
and now he finds that he is being cut out and penalized because of 
these filter tips. 

Coming back to this acreage-poundage, in my case I figure that I 
would be cut about 80 percent 

Senator Scorr. Your time is up. 
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Mr. Pace. Thank you, gentlemen. 

Senator Scorr. You have been a good witness. Thank you. 
Mr. Paes. Thank you. 

There is more I would like to say, but I don’t have time. 


STATEMENT OF E. H. AGNEW, PRESIDENT, SOUTH CAROLINA FARM 
BUREAU FEDERATION, COLUMBIA, S. C. 


Mr. Agnew. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, we have a prepared 
statement that 1 would like to submit for the record, and then briefly 
comment on it, in order to conserve time. 

Senator Scorr. You may do that. 

(The prepared statement of Mr. Agnew, in full, is as follows :) 


Iam E. H. Agnew, president of the South Carolina Farm Bureau Federation. 
Our State office is located at 1247 Sumter Street, Columbia, 8. C. Our member- 
ship consists of 22,670 farm families, approximately one-half of whom are tobacco 
growers. 

At the time of our last annual meeting, November 26, 1956, this combination 
acreage-poundage allotment proposal had not been discussed in our State. 
Therefore, there were no policy resolutions either at the county or State levels, 
and it is not possible for me to speak with confidence or officially for the 
majority of these producers of flue-cured tobacco in our State. 

The first time that I had an opportunity to hear an explanation of this pro- 
posal was at a tobacco meeting in connection with the annual meeting of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation in Miami Beach, Fla., early last December. 
Earlier this year, our South Carolina Farm Bureau 15-man tobacco committee 
recommended to our State board of directors that Farm Bureau in South Caro- 
lina fully cooperate in encouraging attendance at a series of meetings scheduled 
for the purpose of explaining in detail the proposal which was explained at 
Miami Beach by representatives of the Tobacco Branch of the United States 
Department of Agriculture. The recommendation of the tobacco committee was 
accepted and approved by our board of directors. Since that time Farm Bureau 
at both State and county levels has been active in participating in meetings at 
which the acreage-poundage proposal has been explained and discussed. 

We believe that the proposal is basically sound, but it is doubtful as to 
whether a majority of the flue-cured tobacco producers of South Carolina would 
vote for adoption of the proposal as presented and explained and as provided 
for in S. 1219. The proposal has some good points and some bad. As we see 
it, the primary and valid objection of a majority of our growers is the objec- 
tion of substituting estimate for fact as a basis of putting the proposed pro- 
gram into effect. 

Accurate records of acreage and poundage production for every farm allot- 
ment is available for every year since 1939. Under the proposal as explained, 
the county average production and pounds per acre would be established. 
Then, as is set forth in procedure for administration of the Soil Bank Act, 
acreage-poundage allotments would be established for each farm ranging from 
a low of 80 percent of the county average to a high of 125 percent. This is the 
point that is widely and vigorously objected to by growers in this State. A 
vast majority of them would accept the proposal if it carried a provision for 
establishment of individual farm allotments on the basis of actual production 
records in recent years—the general consensus of opinion seems to be that the 
highest 3 of the immediate past 6 years would be a fair basis for establishment 
of individual farm allotments throughout the flue-cured tobacco-producing area. 

The elimination of the most recent 1 or 2 or 3 years of production history 
would be most unfair to those who have been the most efficient producers. 
The 125 percent maximum likewise puts a ceiling on efficiency. Establish- 
ment of 80 percent of the county average as a minimum floor for the purpose 
would obviously be giving undue advantage to those so inefficient as not to 
warrant such an allotment on the basis of actual production history. 

It is readily understandable that the use of estimates was necessary in the 
case of calculating acreage-reserve payments on cotton farms because there 
was no accurate record of production on an individual-farm basis. 
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Recent experience with wheat and cotton soil-bank acreage-reserve pay- 
ments, estimates, and calculations has not encouraged confidence in official 
USDA or local estimating. 

In the case of flue-cured tobacco, the situation is entirely different, and 
there is really no good reason for substituting estimate or formula or adjust- 
ment for factual records. 

The entire tobacco program is in jeopardy. It is in two parts—law and 
administration. There is less wrong with the law than there is with the 
administration. Recent experiences with the administration of the program 
from the United States Department of Agriculture level has caused a consid- 
erable degree of loss of confidence in the administration of the program. 

Our tobacco growers are fully aware of the need for producing the kind and 
quality of tobacco currently in strong market demand. The vast majority of 
them desire to meet these requirements in order to maintain a sound and 
workable tobacco program. Most of them are in agreement that the change in 
eurrent market demand required some drastic action preparatory to produc- 
tion of a desirable 1957 crop of tobacco. Many of them were quite amenable 
to the use of “variety” as a means of discouraging production of undesirable 
tobaccos from the standpoint of flavor and aroma in setting the level of sup- 
port price for the 1957 crop. As a matter of principle, most of them are in 
agreement that this method is fundamentally wrong. Certainly, growers 
voted for acreage allotments and marketing quotas—not varieties. 

Since a referendum will be held prior to the making effective of any such drastic 
change as a switch to the combination acreage-poundage allotment proposal 
would be, we still feel that it is the primary responsibility of our organization 
to assist with an educational campaign in order that our growers may be fully 
informed to the extent that they can and will vote intelligently in a referendum. 
Farm Bureau in South Carolina is entirely satisfied that our growers will vote 
for the best program in a referendum when that time comes. 

The primary advantage of the proposed combination acreage-poundage pro- 
posal or system over the present acreage allotment and marketing quota system 
would be to relieve the pressure for the production of ever-increasing vields in 
pounds per acre as a means of increasing farm income. Relieving this pressure 
could be expected to put more emphasis on the production of desirable tohaccos 
from the standpoint of flavor and aroma to more nearly meet current market de- 
mand. Still another good point is that the individual grower could make certain 
adjustments for himself from year to year to compensate for crop failure on the 
one hand or overproduction in the case of an unusually good crop. 

Pressure for this change from the present system to the proposed acreage- 
poundage system of allotments comes primarily because of the accumulation of 
the present surplus of flue-cured tobacco. It may be that the net result of the 
20-percent acreage cut plus soil bank participation plus elimination of certain 
varieties from normal support price of 1957 will make the required adjustment 
and no further legislation such as this acreage-poundage proposal will really 
be needed. 

The provision of S. 1219, page 2, lines 20 to 25 inclusive, is the specifie provi- 
sien for getting this acreage-poundage aliotment program in effect. The sentence 
reads as follows: “The base yield per acre of any kind of tobacco for any farm 
for which the establishment of an acreage-poundage allotment as provided in this 
subsection is approved in a special referendum held prior to April 15, 1960, shall 
be the yield established for the farm for 1957 under the acreage reserve program 
of the Soil Bank Act.” This provision is the key to a substantial part of the 
violent objection on the part of South Carolina growers. In making the acreage- 
poundage allotment program effective in this manner would obviously inflict 
severe penalties upon many growers, unnecessarily reward other growers, and is 
not generally a fair proposition when the results of its application are compared 
to the actual production histories on farms in this State. The effect of this pro- 
vision would be to emphasize the use of the discretion of the Secretary of Agri- 
culture in issuing rules and regulations having the full force and effect of law 
rather than to emphasize the use of factual records of history of production 
that could, in the case of flue-cured tobacco, readily become a provision of the 
law itself. 

In conclusion, we would like to stress three main points: First, that actual 
records rather than estimates of the history of production be used in determin- 
ing the poundage part of individual acreage-poundage farm allotments, and that 
the period of years for determining these individual farm allotments be the same 
years used for determining county averae*s and production. Secondly, that this 
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period include a period of 3 or more years ending with the most recent years of 
history of production. Thirdly, that we have confidence in the intelligence of our 
flue-cured tobacco growers in South Carolina to the extent that we believe that 
any proposal of so profound importance should be determined only through a 


referendum in which each individual grower could have an opportunity to speak 
for himself. 


We are in complete agreement with the distinguished author of this bill, 
S. 1219, who was quoted in the current issue of the Progressive Farmer as 
saying that he favors this proposal in the final analysis only if more than two- 
thirds of the growers of flue-cured tobacco support it in the coming referendum. 

We do not believe that any substantial number of growers in South Caro- 
lina would support adoption of this proposal on the basis of provisions contained 
in 8.1219. This belief is based upon the fact that several of our larger tobacco- 
producing county Farm Bureau organizations have adopted the policy of vigor- 
ously opposing the proposal. 

Mr. Aanew. I am not a tobacco farmer, but as president of the 
South Carolina Farm Bureau I have been very closely associated with 
farmers and I have had rather far-reaching experience during the 
past several years, as a matter of fact, going on to the 13th year now. 

We have no positive position of support or opposition to this par- 
ticular bill, for the simple reason that when we had our annual meet- 
ing last November 26 this proposal had not been discussed in South 
Carolina. 

The first I knew about it was at a meeting at which Mr. Ellis 
explained the proposal in connection with the American Farm Bu- 
reau’s annual meeting in Miami Beach early last December. 

Senator Scorr. If I can interpose—Miami Beach—do you suppose 
that that would throw Mr. Ellis off a little bit ? 

Mr. Acnew. No: I don’t think so. 

Senator Scorr. Well, I am glad to hear that. 

Mr. Acnew. And I think it is pertinent to the subject. We feel 
that as the Farm Bureau in South Carolina we would have to have a 
very definite responsibility to give tobacco growers correct and full 
information with respect to this proposal, in order to give them the 
background so if the time comes for a referendum they can express 
themselves intelligently. 

We have the utmost confidence in the ability of the growers of 
South Carolina to do just that. 

We think that perhaps this proposal may be basieally sound but, 
as proposed, it has some very serious objections, as well as some fi Lirly 
good points. 

The primary source of objection I have been able to observe in the 
many meetings in South Carolina in which this thing was explained is 
the manner of putting it into effect, the use of the soil-bank method, 
which is largely an estimate rather than an actual fact. 

We have in flue-cured tobacco accurate records of acreages and 
production for many years, and it is not necessary to do a lot of 
estimating in order to determine the history of the production of an 
individual farm. 

We believe that we should approach this thing from the standpoint 
or use of factual records rather than estimates. 

Our experience in South Carolina recently with wheat and cotton, 
this soil-bank acreage reserve business, has kind of decreased our 
confidence in the use of estimates. I could go a little further with 
that, but I think that statement is sufficient. 

We rather believe that perhaps this 20-percent reduction in acreage, 
plus participation in the soil bank, plus the elimination of the most 
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highly productive varieties in the 1957 program, may result in a con- 
dition whereby the needed adjustment is largely made, and there will 
be no extreme pressure for changing the present program, and the 
pressure for the change comes largely because of what is called surplus 
tobacco, too much tobacco caused b xy high production in the last several 
years. 

And we think if this program should become effective that certainly 
the records of recent years should be included. We do not see any 
good reason for excluding some of the most recent years’ records of 
production as a basis for getting into a program. 

Now, we agree with you, Mr. C hairman, as recorded in the current 
issue of the P rogressive Farmer, that you are not for this bill as such, 
unless and until the growers by two-thirds or more majority support 
itinareferendum. That is exactly the position of the South Carolina 
Farm Bureau. We have a lot of confidence in our people to judge 
for themselves, and we will be entirely satisfied with that judgment 
as expressed by the result of the referendum and from our observation 
and from the fact that we have seen that several of our larger Farm 
Bureaus in tobacco-producing counties have developed for themselves 
a vigorous policy of opposition to this proposal, we doubt very seri- 
ously if it would be possible to expect that such a policy would carry 
in a referendum in South Carolina. 

Thank you. 

Senator Scorr. Thank you. 

Any questions ? 

Senator JoHnston. One question. 

This is one of the basic commodities that the Government, as you 
know, has not lost any money out of, they made millions out of it. 
Don’t you think that the Government ought to be just a little lenient 
in respect to tobacco / 

Mr. Acnew. If, Senator, you mean they made 

Senator Jounsron. That is, do everything that the Government 
could to see that the prices were kept up, and at the same time not get 
too much of an overproduction. 

Mr. Acnew. Well, I would think so, for the simple reason that the 
cost of tobacco in an average package of cigarettes is about 214 cents, 
and I believe that the Government takes in on a package of cigarettes 
7 cents, so the tax revenue to the Government is approximately three 
times the return to the farmer who is producing that tobacco. 

Senator Jonnsron. And they are making money out of the stabiliza- 
tion, as far as that is concerned, and they have made each year 
approximately $2 billion out of tobacco in revenue coming off of that, 
and those things should be taken into consideration. 


STATEMENT OF B. F. WILLIAMSON, DARLINGTON, S. C. 


Mr. Witiiamson. Mr. Chairman, I am a farmer, full-time farmer. 
and I grow tobacco and I live at Darlington, about 7 miles north of 
here. Iam alsochairman of the tobacco committee of the South Caro- 
lina Farm Bureau. 

Senator Scorr. You are an R. F. D. boy? 

Mr. Witu1amson. Yes, sir; R. F. D. 3, Darlington. 

Mr. McMinian. And one of our oldest and ablest tobaceo farmers. 
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Mr. Witu1amson. I have no other income but farming, but I would 
like to make a short statment of the position of the Farm Bureau to- 
bacco committee. 

It has no position of favoring or disfavoring this bill. This com- 
mittee has consistently suppor ted the tobacco program of production 
control and 90 percent price support. We have recognized the neces- 
sity of keeping a reasonable balance between supply and demand in 
order to continue this program. 

Early in January we asked for a meeting, or called a meeting, of 
the county Farm Bureau directors and some other groups interested 
in tobacco and met at Florenc ‘e, and after 214 hours of discussion 
decided that we were probably going to hear discussion on this : acreage- 
poundage proposition and decided that if we were going to hear 
more about it, that we would put on an educational program and just 
present it to the people so that when the time came the people could 
come here and know what the bill was. 

That was done by the county farm bureaus with the help of the 
extension service, and I think a reasonably good campaign or presenta- 
tion has been done. I do not believe that anybody who favors the bill 
or who opposes it is critical of how it was done. 

I think it has been done objectively, and I don’t think there has been 
any trying to sell it or trying to beat it down. 

We are happy that so many farmers have had a chance to become 
fairly familiar with the program. And now I would like to make a 
few personal observations on the bill itself. Some of these, I believe, 
Mr. Agnew has touched on. 

The first one is the use of the soil bank feature as a farm’s yield 
per acre, in Mr. Ellis’ plan. That, as has been pointed out, is not an 
actual figure. It has a maximum and a minimum on it, which is, 
in my opinion, highly objectionable and, in my opinion, it is the source 
of most of the opposition to this bill, that it stems from that. 

I believe most of the speakers here have commented on that soil bank 
figure. I don’t think it is necessary to use that. In fact, we think 
it should not be used and if you cannot get a better figure, you better 
quit. 

Senator Scnorrren. I take it that the objection to the figure that 
you just mentioned, the soil bank figure, is possibly too low in your 
area. 

The question that I want to ask is, could you find out and supply 
for us, for the record, the figure as accurately as you can—do Vou 
know whether that can be done? 

Mr. Winuiamson. If the figure—whether the figure is too high for 
this area or too low? 

Senator ScHorpre.L. Yes, or what the actual figure is, some reason- 
ably accurate figure. 

Mr. Witt1amson. I understand, sir. 

I believe Mr. Ellis or somebody here can correct this right now if 
it is not aceurate, but the soil bank average for South Carolina is a 
little over 1,500, that figure would average a little over 1,500 pounds 
per acre. Is that correct, Mr. Ellis? And that for the whole flue 
cured tobacco belt that it is probably 65 pounds less than that. 

Mr. Exuis. Yes, we have understood that is an average figure. 

Mr. Wiiiramson. Yes. 
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Senator ScHorrreL. But we would like to have the accurate figure, 
and that was raised the other day in Florida and also Georgia and it 
probably will be in your neighboring State of North C ‘arolina. It 
might be helpful for the committee to have the figures accurately. 

Mr. Witt1amson. I should think so. 

Well, now, I can go give them, then. 

Senator ScHorrret. We would appreciate that. 

Mr. Wiu1amson. And I think that the objection is that I don’t 
think people generally are cognizant of what that figure is for the area 
and I think that they object to the use of the soil bank figure on prin- 
ciple. 

Senator Jounston. And isn’t this true, that they cannot use the same 
formula for wheat, for cotton, tobacco and other commodities, I mean, 
the same percentage, because you have more labor and expense in some 
commodities than you do in others, is that not right ? 

Mr. Wititamson. Yes, sir; thatistrue. We are talking about—not 
about the soil bank payments, but we are talking about this figure that 
you use in this plan. 

Senator JoHnsron. I understand that, but that is also true on your 
soil bank ? 

Mr. Witu1amson. That is right. 

Now, I think that we could make a rather lengthy statement in favor 
of increasing that soil bank payment but I believe we are not on that, 
we will stick to this. 

Senator Scorr. Yes. 

Mr. Witiiamson. So, as I say, in the case of tobacco, we have 
actual records for years and years, back since 1940, each farm’s yield 
has been determined and has been figured, has been sent in to the local 
AAA, ASC office and so we have the actual yield figures for tobacco. 

Now, if we are going further with this plan, certainly the actual 
figures, it seems to me, should be used rather than estimated figures. 

An actual figure might drop a year out of six or you might make 
some arrangements for the farm that has had a good full year or for 
the year in ‘which he had a disaster and I would much prefer to see 
in the law a certain year or years be thrown away, rather than to have 
an adjustment for abnormal conditions. 

Mr. McMitian. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Witu1amson. I believe that is enough to say about the use of 
the soil bank figure, the objection to the use of it. 

The bill also provides for the use of the soil bank figures until 
1960 and after 1960 it says in the bill that this yield shall be de- 
termined on the basis of the actual yield adjusted for abnormal 
conditions of production and trends in yields per acre. 

I believe that that is an objectionable sentence and I think some- 
thing could be worked out that is better. We have a basic objection 
to adjustments. We would like to see it defined in the law, rather than 
leave it to somebody’s discretion and then have to adjust it. 

Another thing that I would like to ask is: If this were put up in a 
referendum and did not ¢: arry by the two-thirds that is necessary, we 
would not drop our present program 





Senator Scorr. That is my understanding. 
Mr. Extts. That is correct. 
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Mr. Witui1amson. I believe somebody testified that he was ap- 
prehensive, we might lose the program, but it is my understanding 
we would not lose it but just stay where we are. I think that is a very 
important thing. 

And I notice in the bill—incidentally, I did not get a copy until last 
night and I find it very interesting—the bill recognizes that this 
plan has to be, if it is put into effect—if we had the poundage control 
or acreage control, that the acres would be expected to be increased 

Senator Jounston. Unless there is something in the law, this pro- 
gram would not be but 1 more year, isn’t that true, sir, just 1 year? 

Mr. Witiiamson. Yes. 

Senator Jonnstron. And you would vote on it and if you vote it 
down, you would not have it but 1 year? 

Mr. Wriuiamson. Senator, that is important and I sure want to 
get that straight. 

In the summer, or in the year 1958, we vote on whether we have 
our program for another 3 y nen? 

Senator Jounston. Yes. 

Mr. WititaAmson. Now, we do not want to get into the position of 
voting whether we have a new kind of program or no program. What 
we want to do is have a chance to vote on whether we have the same 
program. 

Senator Jounstron. Let us get this, that if you give both of them, 
you wouldn't get two-thirds on either one, that is what you are going 
to be up against, again. 

Mr. Wriirazamson. Well, I am really confused on that, Senator 
Scott. 

Senator Jounstron. Unless you are allowed to vote twice for what 
program you want. 

Mr. Wiutramson. I think that is important to be cleared up. 

Mr. Exuis. The bill as drawn provides only fer a special referen- 
dum on this particular question and if the special referendum is voted 
out the other program will remain unchanged. If it were voted in 
it would be for a 3-year period, however. 

Mr. Wruu1amson. I think, sir, that our people pretty generally 
recognize the seriousness of the situation and I think that nobody 
likes the idea of any further controls, but I think that we do have a 
surplus and we do have a serious situation and that people appre- 
ciate your bringing something in for their consideration and whether 
they accept it or whether they decide that what they want is a differ- 
ent thing, we certainly do appreciate your working on this prob- 
lem that does exist. 

Senator Jounsron. I may say here, and I am sure that I speak 
for this committee as well as myself, that we want to sansa the 
tobacco farmers in particular for their willing cooperation, for their 
being willing to take a cut in trying to relieve the situation and in 
voting for their program, every time it has been submitted to them, 
to go along with the program. 

Of course, we are just here trying to get information from you to 
see what you want to do. The only reason I was asking these ques- 
tions is because from the legal standpoint we want to get those things 
straightened out. 

Senator Scorr. Thank you very much. 

Our next witness is Mr. A. M. Rose from Marion. S. C. 
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STATEMENT OF A. M. ROSE, MARION, S. C. 


Mr. Ross. Mr. Chairman, what I had had in mind to talk to you 
about has been covered mostly. 

But I urge upon you gentleman, do not go too fast, let us not make 
haste too fast. 

In view of the fact that, as has been brought out here, we had 
3714 percent cut in our tobacco acreage in the last 3 years, and 20) 
percent for this year, I feel that if we » tried that out that we would 
probably solve our problem without going into this poundage-acreage 
business. 

You know, gentlemen, there is the matter of incentive: a man wants 
to grow as much as he can on his acre or 2 acres, or whatever his 
allotment is, and when you go in the face of that, then you have the 
problem that you are cutting out incentive. And if we ‘keep on this 
way, what is the use ef having the South C arolina Extension College 
and all of this research work being done to increase production? We 
might as well cut all of that out and save ourselves some taxes. 

It is hard to discuss the tobacco problem without bringing in 
some factors that are not covered by this proposed bill. 

Mr. Frank Risdon asked me to go to meet with the finance committee 
in Raleigh yesterday in his place, and after discussing our problem, 
we discussed the whole problem of tobacco. 

It. was then the consensus of opinion there in discussing this tobacco 
situation that the problem had to do with selling tobacco at the world 
price, and the consensus of opinion of the committee was that if we 
could take this 150 million pounds—and I was on the committee that 
recommended to you people—to unload the 150 million pounds of 
tobacco that is hanging over the market at ab price, that it would 
go a long ways to relieve our situation. 

Now, ‘T have all my life, since a young man, bought and sold mer- 
ch: andise, and when you have got a heavy stock hanging over you in 
any market, any commodity, you are going to suffer, and that is one 
of the troubles right now with our tobacco situation. 

Now, as Senator Johnston has brought out, the tobacco program has 
not cost the taxpayer a penny; in fact, we paid them over $13 million 
last year, and if we can sell 150 million pounds at world market 
prices at a time when it will not hurt the market, it will get this surplus 
off our hands, and if it will cost the Government a few pennies now, 
it won’t be anything compared to wheat and corn, what those cost the 
taxpayers. 

Iam throwing this out as a thought, which probably you gentlemen 
have not thought of. 

I think that most of the other problems have been covered here. 
The farmers in my neck of the woods that I have contacted are against 
the bill at the present time. I personally think that you have come 
up with the best bill of its kind that has been before us, but I say don’t 
let us make any too fast haste, let us go slowly and see what we have 
already put into motion will do, and it will probably solve our problem 
without going into this. There are a lot of people against this, a lot 
of farmers against this. 

Senator Jonnston. I will agree with you that the disposal of 150 
million pounds of tobacco will do more than anything else, and I have 
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a bill pending in the Senate on that—and you have one at the House, 
Mr. McMillan ? 

Mr. McMitian. We have companion bills. 

Senator Jounsron., And I think that it would relieve the situation 
toa very large extent. 

Mr. Rose. I think so. 

That is all I have to say, and I thank you, gentlemen. 


STATEMENT OF A. L. ROGERS, MARION, S. C. 


Mr. Rocers. Mr. Chairman, Congressman, Senators, I couldn’t make 
a speech if I wanted to, but I just want to express my views. 

I am a small farmer. Now, I hear these fellows getting up here 
and arguing about your ov erproduction and every one of them is 
trying to make more—and I am a farmer, too, and I am, and we all 
are, who want to make more. 

And IT heard them talk about putting in irrigation, “I spent so 
much money putting in irrigation to make more.”—I defy one of 
you to say that they did not put in irrigation to try to make more, 
every one of them did and every one of them is trying to make more. 

Well, that is our trouble with our tobacco situation, that is, all 
of us want to make more. 

Senator Jounsron. If I may interpose on this subject of irriga- 
tion, since you mention it, I would like to say a word. 

That is one of the troubles with agriculture, not only with tobacco. 
The irrigated farms in the West are getting 2 or 3 bales of cotton to 
the acre. 

And another thing for your further information. We have given 
money to one country and they now have 17 million acres of irri- 
gated land. Where did they get the money from? The United States. 
I never voted for it, myself. 

Mr. Rocers. That is what I am talking about, Mr. Johnston; we 
are talking about spending millions of dollars to help us make more, 
and it just does not make sense to me when there is a surplus. 

And I am opposed to this bill as it is, the poundage, and to take it, 
as I understand it, and give it to those fellows that have plenty. 

I am against restricting the production on the acres that we do 
have. I think that it is bad. 

Now, if it stays as it is and we don’t have the poundage basis, 
everybody, every man here that has got any vision, and I am going 
to, is going to do all he can. And I am going to plan to put on the 
fertilizer, and I am going to irrigate it, and Tam going to try to put 
out the pounds, and we fellows are not the fellows that caused this 
trouble, and these fellows that have stayed within the normal yields 
have not caused this trouble—and yet they are going to take our 
poundage according to the poundage we have been making, and this 
fellow that has been irrigating and making a lot—and that is what 
he put his irrigation in for, so that they could make the poundage— 
[ am opposed from that st: indpoint. 

I think it has its good points. I think that is the only way to solve 
the problem, but if we were allotted our poundage, and each man gets 
so much per acre, regardless of what he has been making, then every 
man would get the difference and would make the good tobacco 
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which is what you are asking for—but to leave it like it is, we are still 
going to get into the trouble of having this man that is growing the 
undesirable tobacco and making a lot of pounds, because he can 
sell it, all that he made but, on ‘the other hand, the fellow that has 
not got the acreage, he has to get his poundage from his former 
records—it is not fair, and I am opposed to it as it is. 

Senator Scorr. But we do not oppose the farmer trying to ioe 
more cotton and more tobacco and everything else that he can; I don’t 
think you got that idea from us. 

Mr. Rogers. No, sir. 

If it is not hurting our market, and the Government has spent a 
lot of money to show us how to produce it, and we are, and a lot of us 
are going into debt to buy irrigation systems. I believe that is all I 
have to say. 

Senator Scorr. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Roegrrs. As I say, I am opposed to this bill, as proposed to date, 
as it is now, for the reason because the man that has been staying 
within his normal yields and trying to grow the right kind of tobacco, 
he is going to suffer for the overproduction, on his allotment. This 
time I am ‘through. 


Thank you. 
STATEMENT OF C. L. STACKHOUSE, MARION, S. C. 


Mr. Sracknouse. Mr. Chairman, I am a small—— 

Senator Scorr. Pardon me, sir. 

Gentlemen, I am going to take the liberty, in view of this long list 
of witnesses that we have, of cutting it down to 5 minutes, and any 
further statements that you want to get into the record, those we want 
from you, you can submit them, we want your views on it. We want 
every man to have the chance to say a word, but I am going to have to 
take the liberty of cutting it down to 5 minutes. 

I am sorry to have interrupted you, sir. Will you proceed, please ? 

Mr. Sracknovse. I have a small tobacco farm. I wish to go on 
record as opposing this bill or plan as I understood it, and understand 
it now after having heard the discussion here today. 

With the reduction in acreage, plus eliminating some of the highest 
producing varieties and the soil bank, I believe that we should wait 
and see what will h: appen to the things that we have already set in 
motion to eliminate some of our surplus tobacco. 

We have heard various phases of this program discussed. I think 
tobacco farmers realize the problems we have. 1 believe that we need 
to see the results of what we already have attempted to do before we 
consider any acreage-poundage reduction. 

Thank you. 

Senator Scorr. Thank you very much. 

The next witness is Mr. O. L. Warr, Lamar, 8. C. 


STATEMENT OF 0. L. WARR, LAMAR, S. C. 


Mr. Warr. Mr. Chairman, gentlemen, I have prepared a statement, 
but I think it would take too long to read it in view of the time limita- 
tion, and so I will concentrate on what I want to say and I will turn 
in this statement over to this reporter here when I finish, 
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I will read this and if I do not get through with it before my time 
is up, I will submit it to you. 

I would like to express the view of a farmer who has had a part in 
producing the surplus of tobacco that has caused this poundage- 
acreage proposal to receive serious consideration. 

Twenty years ago I regarded 1,000 pounds of tobacco to the acre 
asa Pretty ‘satisfactory goal, and all my neighbors felt about the same 
way. Gradually through the years we have pushed that figure up- 
ward, until we hi ave just “about doubled our former yields. Last year, 
for the first time in my life, my own crop averaged more than a ton 
to the acre. So I admit to a full share in what now seems to be 
regarded as guilt. 

But I hasten to say that I do not appear before this committee as a 
penitent in sackcloth and ashes. ‘Tobacco farmers have nothing to 
be ashamed of. They have every right to be proud of their accom- 
plishment. Their feé at has been a part of the general and widespread 
increase in agricultural production, to the extent that each acre and 
each worker is now producing a oreat deal more of almost every crop 
than at any previous time. If our much-vaunted industrial produc- 
tion had shown anything like as much increase in efficiency during the 
postwar period, our economy would not now be threatened ‘with 
chronic and advancing inflation. 

There are those who feel that in the production of tobacco, we have 
attained this gain in quantity by a sacrifice of quality, that we have 
replaced grade with pounds. That has not been my own experience 
or observation. ‘The tobacco that I am producing now is consider- 
ably better in quality than that which I marketed when I first started 
farming for myself 30 years ago. The average quality of all the 
tobacco on our warehouse floors is noticeably better than it used to be. 
We have a smaller percentage of trashy, worm-eaten, poorly cured 
leaf than ever before. 

There is an oft-heard question: “But are we making the type that 
the buyers want?” I would reply to that question by asking another 
“During the last 2 years, have the companies themselves been able to 
make up their minds as to just what they do want?” They turned up 
their noses at our drought-stricken crop of 1954, and then snatched 
every pound of that cheap junk out of the stabilization hogsheads 
before another crop came to market. 

During this last season they freely paid a premium for the heavy- 
bodied B grades until they reached the older belts, and there they 
passed by those same grades without even bothering to bid on them. 
If they will make up their minds, and let us know what they want 
by paying us a price for that kind, we can and will produce what they 
are willing to pay for. But we cannot be expected to shift from light 
to heavy and back again between setting time in April and the harvest 
month of July. 

It is often said that the farmer has made his advances in production 
in an effort to beat the cuts in acreage. That is only partly true. The 
same progress has been made in several other fields of farm production. 
It is a continuing process, and the end of it is by no means in sight. 

Thi at fact is the strongest argument against this proposal to ‘base a 
larmer’s future marketings upon his past productions. To reach 
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back 6 years into the past will result in obtaining figures which are 
not even realistic and fair for the present, much Jess for the future. 

Why? Because we are each year learning and adopting and refin- 
ing practices which make for increases in production and in quality. 
I will mention only a few of the most recent and common. 

We have only lately learned to treat our soils with chemicals where 
they are badly infested with nematodes. That practice alone prob- 
ably accounts for an average increase of 200-300 pounds to the acre 
over the level of only 3 years ago. 

We have within only the last year or two adopted to almost uni- 
versal degree a practice of leaving out every fifth or every seventh 
row. That not only decreases damage from trucking and from poi- 
soning, but even more importantly it makes for more outside rows, 
and because outside rows get more sun and air and moisture they pro- 
duce more and heavier tobacco. 

The use of chemicals for sucker control has been another rapid and 
recent development that has added poundage while decreasing labor 
requirements. Then, too, the very fact that acreages have been re- 
peatedly cut has made possible a more intensive attention to the 
smaller acreage. Available labor is concentrated on a smaller area, 
and naturally can come nearer to giving the crop every care to which 
it can respond. 

All these improvements in production practices have been not only 
legitimate but commendable. Our yields are at a much higher level 
than they were 4 and 5 and 6 years ago. They are more than apt to 
advance still further over the course of the next 6 years. 

Changes come fast these days. Under the provisions of this bill, 
the poundage allotments on many farms would be only about two- 
thirds as much as they are today actually producing. 

This poundage quota scheme is therefore unfair to a farmer even 
when the farm continues under the operation of the same man. When 
a farm changes hands, as they are constantly doing both by purchase 
and inheritance, the injustices would become doubly irksome. 

I can say from my own experience that as a farmer grows older his 
farming operations suffer a loss in the efficiency and the push that 
marked his younger years. We grow older and tireder and finally in 
one way or another we pass from the farm scene. 

Our farms come into the hands of younger, more ambitious, more 
energetic men. They possess both the energy and the anxiety—and 
they are impelled by more financial necessity—to do better farming 
than we oldsters had been getting by with. 

Under the acreage quota system as it now operates, such youngsters 
are in no way hampered by the goodness or the badness of previous 
practices upon the farms of which they come into possession. The 
sky is the limit, if they can make it. Under a poundage-acreage pro- 
gram they would find inflicted upon them the restraining figures that 
had been established during the ownership of men who needed less 
and who cared less. The young and the eager would be penalized be- 
cause of the sluggishness of the old and the weary who preceded them. 

I might also point out that this bill has more appeal to farmers with 
relatively large acreages of tobacco than to small farmers. In most 
other crops, the bigger the acreage the more efficient and productive 
the operation. Not so with tobacco. 
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The man with a small acreage as his only dependence for a living 
can work that plot like a garden. Tended carefully by him and his 
family, his acre or two will far out-produce the acres of the larger 
farmer who must hire his work done by careless laborers or place his 
dependence on the somewhat inefficient tenant system. 

For farmers who have allotments of let us say more than 10 acres, 
acreage quotas actually act as a buffer and a protection against the 
tough competition of farmers with small allotments. Without such 
protection, most of the larger farmers would gradually be driven com- 
pletely out of the contest. This bill would deprive the small farmer. 
of the one advantage that has enabled him to continue to support his 
family, and for many it would be a final blow that would force them 
to leave their farms. Its practical effect would be heavily weighted 
against those whose economic position is most desperate. Surely, 
that cannot be a fair or a desirable goal. 

This plan would stifle initiative. I remember how I smothered and 
fumed under poundage quotas in 1934, 1935, and 1938. I have not 
felt nearly so oppressed by the acreage quota scheme which came into 
being because other farmers also found the poundage restrictions un- 
bearable and voted them out of existence. Many of our tobacco 
farmers today are younger men who do not remember the awfulness 
of the earlier poundage allotments. 

I can assure them that if they should vote such a scheme into ex- 
istence they will learn a lesson that they will not forget to their dying 
day. They will wish that they had never heard of such a thing. 

I realize that our surplus has grown to unwieldy proportions. But 
we should not let that fact frighten us into economic and civil error. 
If we will only hold our nerve through this crop year, I think that 
we will feel the pressures begin to relax. We are more than apt to 
reduce that surplus this year by more than 200 million pounds. For 
acreage controls will in the long run bring supply in line with 
demand. 

This supplemental poundage control is not necessary to the attain- 
ment of that goal. I would rather take my share of any acreage re- 
ductions that may be necessary than to be subjected to the provisions 
of this bill. 

May I add, too, that farmers are supposed to grumble and complain, 
and I try to hold up my share of that self-imposed assignment. But 
our position as tobacco farmers is not at this moment so hopeless as 
it is often pictured. We have had heavy acreage cuts, but they have 
been made necessary by increasing yields rather than by decreasing 
markets. Even while measurably reducing our surplus this year 
we are still apt to make and sell upward of a billion pounds of 
tobacco at a good price. Mighty few years in the past have the 
channels of trade absorbed that much. 

I admit that I appreciate the advantages of a price support floor 
of 90 percent parity, and I am willing to make important concessions 
to get it and to keep it. But I am not ready to sell my whole say- 
so - exchange for it, and I do not believe that many other farmers are, 
either. 

Although acreage contro] is itself a form of closed shop, and not 
compatible with the theory of a really free economy—which we have 
never had anyway—I have at least found that program bearable, 
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even if irksome. Until now, under acreage controls every farmer 
has been free to farm his very best on the acres allotted to him. This 
year we have had variety control added, and many of us regard that 
encroachment as unwarranted and erroneous. 7 

Now it is proposed to inflict on us control of the poundage that we 
can sell. If this proposal is adopted, Government will be telling each 
one of us how much we can plant, what kind we must plant, and 
how little we may sell. The flue-cured tobacco farmer will be in the 
tightest straitjacket ever worn by any American outside a mental 
institution, and we will certainly not be in any position to turn up our 
noses at the economic regimentation of the Russians. 

I cannot believe that tobacco farmers will willingly vote to inflict 
such an extreme measure of control upon themselves. If presented 
with a choice of a poundage program or no program at all, they may 
feel compelled to sanction this proposal in preference to having no 
price support. If the Congress should look with favor upon this 
change, I would urge you to keep our choice a little wider than that; 
to at least leave us the privilege of choosing between the present acre- 
age program and that which is here proposed. 

There is an old and basic prayer which implores “deliverance from 
the hands of enemies.” Realizing as I do that this bill has the 
support of thoughtful men who are sincerely concerned for the future 
of the tobacco industry, I must confess that when I envision the dis- 
mal prospect of farming under its provisions, I am moved to the 
point of petition for rescue from the plans of our friends. 

T thank you. 

Senator Scorr. Thank you, sir. 


STATEMENT OF HARRY T. HARLLEE, FLORENCE, §. C. 


Mr. Haruuer. Mr. Chairman, first I want to state that I am opposed 
to this bill in case I say something else and forget to say that. I 
wanted to make that as my first statement. 

And then I want to make as my next statement the fact that farmers 
of America, and I am speaking of the farmers, all of them, not just 
the tobacco farmer any more than the other farmers of the country 
all over, I am saying that it has been my position and it has been 
my thought for many, many years that the axiom of old that I have 
heard as a boy was true, that the economy of a country, aye, even 
of the world, is based on the farm, farming interests and taking that, 
as I believe it to be, as true, I feel that if it is worked out to maintain 
the, farmers of our country, even though they now constitute only 
some 12 or 15 percent of the population that is in the country—that 
if we do not maintain them, that then we are in for a disappointing 
future. 

The amount of goods being produced is at an all-time high, but 
if no one has anything to stock in a warehouse so that everybody can 
buy it, they will be having to quit work for a while which means, 
as we all know, a depression. 

Now, we as a group of farmers, and I mean all over the country, 
we go out and we expend our money, all that we have and all that we 
might borrow in the hope that we may invest it in our farms and have a 
good return and so that we may have a little of it back to spend for our- 
selves in the fall and I feel that if such a bill as this comes along, we are 
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terribly handicapped because it will cut dois our pounds and that will 
cut down our income. 

Now, we have heard about how the filter-tip cigarettes are changing 
the kind of tobacco that is used. First, I want to say that I can live 
with it, the proposit ion of doing away with our high-producing 
variety, the 139 and the others, by realizing that if the m: arket does not 
want that kind of tobacco then we should not raise it and I don’t 
want to raise it. 

We don’t raise any indigo in this country, at all now, and yet it was 
one of the biggest crops of South Carolina aw ay back yonder, but they 
have found that coal makes a better hue than indigo did. 

Now, this 139 tobacco, if that is what they want, all right, we will 
be glad to raise it, because it does make a lot of poundage per acre, 
but if it is not what they want, then let us do away with it like we did 
with indigo. 

That is one thing, but when it comes to telling me that I am not to 
be the kind of a farmer that my father was just because I live on the 
land he had and that I can raise no more than he did, I just don’t think 
that is fair. My brother and I took over the operation of my father’s 
farm within the last few years, and—he is quite aged now, and is not 
in a position to operate th: at farm—however, my brother and I, we have 
taken it over and we rent an additional farm, and we are making a 
living for the both of us, as well as my father, keeping him as well as she 
wants to be or can be. 

Now, but to tell us today, “You can’t, you boys, get the irrigation 
benefits”—and we did that in 1955 and we spent a lot ‘of money, includ- 
ing borrowed money, we spent some $15,000 on that, and we did that 
because we have land that a lot of people say makes good cement—and 
it does; you can dig it right up and dig up the sand underneath and mix 
whatever cement you need on that farm. 

However, it is good live land, it is not dead land, and put water on 
it and we can make anything, and with this equipment that we have 
put in in the past 2 years we have gotten up to around 2,200 pounds per 
acre. 

Now, our acreage in our present allotment is now less than half of 
what it was 12 and 13 years ago, back when the program started. Then 
we raised 70,000 pounds of tobacco, but if this bill or this program goes 
into effect on our particular farm, we would end up with around 16,000 
or 18,000 pounds for sale. 

Now, I made the statement at one of these areas meetings where this 
program was explained that if you are going to go back a few years, 
and a lot of us can go back to that, there wasn’t any surplus tobacco, and 
[ said that if you give me 35 or 40 thousand pounds to sell—what I 
mean, let me sell that much that I had, why base me on the years 
where we were already cut down ? 

I am very vigorously opposed to the use of stems in cigarettes. It 
seems to me that if these tobacco companies can pay the tremendous 
sums that they do for advertising and whatnot, although I realize 
that that is what sells cigarettes, if they can spend those kinds of sums 
of money, that they can certainly not use those stems and they can sell 
them back to us to be used as tobacco fertilizer, we need them in the 
soil, and we sometimes use that for fertilizer, and they should do that, 
rather than putting them into cigarettes. 
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There is one thing more concerning this poundage business. I am 
convinced that it will defeat itself because the farmer is naturally 
going to sell—for instance, if I am allotted 1,500 pounds of tobacco 
and I get 1,700 pounds, I am going to sell the 1,500 pounds of the best 
tobacco off of that land and I may have some tobacco there that won’t 
bring but 5 or 10 cents a pound, and if I put that on the market then 
[am going to be cut in acreage next year, so I can afford to throw this 
away ‘better than I can afford to sell it and be cut next year and, so, 
this tobacco which apparently they are wanting for their filter- tip 
cigarettes, I am going to throw it back in the fields for fertilizer, and 
therefore I am not going to put anything than what we have already 
known as the best tobacco on the market. 

Now, that may not always happen, but I am certain in a lot of in- 
stances it will, especially as in the case of the farm that my brother 
and I operate is concerned. 

I think that about covers my statement. I again want to say I am 
bitterly opposed to anything connected with the pounds, that would 
tell me how good a farmer I can be. 

Thank you. 

Senator Scorr. Glad to hear from you. 


STATEMENT OF J. C. TURNER, HOWARD, S. C. 


Mr. Turner. Mr. Chairman, I want to say something to you gentle- 
men, but I am not fixing to make a speech, and I merely « ame over 
this way to see what the discussion was. 

[ think that on this tobacco question—I am going to try to repre- 
sent myself and other small tobacco growers. 

Now, I am really ashamed to get up here before you gentlemen and 
admit what little tobacco ac reage I have to live on. I have been cut 
so that I only have 4 acres in tobace o, and I have a sharecropper, and 
if you continue to cut me, what is that going to do with that share- 
cropper ? 

Senator Scorr. How many acres do you have? 

Mr. Turner. Four acres. 

Senator Scorr. I mean, how many acres in the farm ? 

Mr. Turner. About 40 acres. 

Senator Scorr. How many cleared ? 

Mr. Turner. I have about 40 acres cleared, is what I meant. I 
have 105 acres more. 

Now, we smaller farmers, why, we want to live and therefore I am 
asking for support for myself and help for myself and other small 
farmers. 

Now, I cannot get out there and work any more. I did try to make 
a living on this little small farm as long as I could work, myself, and 
since this acreage in tobacco has been cut and also the cotton, what am 
I to do with that farm ? 

Now, I have been willing to have any cuts that was reasonable, but 
how can I stand any more—and, as I told some of them last year, 
I said, “Now, gentlemen, I have signed my last acreage cut because 
I can’t do it ‘any more,” and therefore I would want no more cuts, 
I could not stand any more of them. 

We have been talking about this poundage business. Well, I have 
been here long enough to know what real tobacco is, and I have 
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raised it, but, now, then, these new types of tobacco like this 139, why, 
the it is not real tob: acco, gentlemen, and I don’t care what Mr. Coker 
says, he says it is, but it is like I he ard the other day, “It ain’t tobacco, 
it didn’t have no tobacco smell to it.’ 

Now, I know what this will do to us smaller farmers. You take 
this man with this irrigation system, naturally he wants to use that 
irrigation system and he wants to pour on the fertilizer and just to get 
all of the tobacco that he can, and consequently he will freeze the 
little man like I am out, and a lot of others just like me. 

Now, just one other thing, gentlemen, and I will finish talking. I 
think what is needed is to have the supply meet the demand, and 
what we need to do is to figure out what it is going to take of our 
tobacco and our cotton and everything else to supply the demands, 
and then we will go ahead and raise that and we will expect our 
leaders to sell it—we can’t continue to go on and raise and raise and 
raise these quantities—all you hear is, raise more, raise more—well, 
what happens? You have this surplus—and then they tell you you 
can’t raise it any further. 

Now, anoth ier thing I would like to say about the tobacco poundage. 
I do believe that something like 1,500 pounds of tobacco per acre would 
be a fair allotment of pounds per acre and, gentlemen, I believe that 
we could raise a better quality of tobacco, because you cannot raise a 
tobacco with any body to it without it getting sunshine, which to 
do it has to be planted thin—naturally, you can pile it on and raise 
that trash, and then you will have to go to Europe or some place else, 
or else store the stuff. 

Now, you gentlemen, I admire you for being here. We value your 
presence. We know you want to help us. 

Mr. McMixuan. I have known you a long time, and I am glad to 
see you down here today. I will ask you one question. 


If you received a dollar a pound, would you tell me what good a 
dollar a pound would be to you if you don’t have any acres? 
Mr. Turner. Well, that is it; I mean, I got to have it, as I can’t 


make a living off that little farm, that is what I meant. I will just 
sell it, it is better for me to sell and make a little then. 

But we right now, as I see it, are going back into the Hoover d: ays. 
[t is true that we have plenty of everything to feed people everywhere 
but our income, the income of the small growers has got so small 
that he cannot buy what he has to have and what he actually needs. 

And the hg we were cut on our allotments, I know one man with 9 
in his family, he lives about 9 miles from me and he has only got 2 acres 
or 21% acres of tobacco in his farm to support his family. 

Now, how in the devil is that man going to live, and his family ? 

Senator Jounsron. How many acres do you have? 

Mr. Turner. Four. 

Senator Jounstron. How many pounds do you grow usually a year? 

Mr. Turner. Well, I have been gener ally—well this year I think 
I made a little better than 800 pounds, I have forgotten how much— 
I mean, $800 an acre. I don’t know how many pounds. 

Senator Jonnston. Would that be about 1,500 pounds. 

Mr. Turner. About 1,500 pounds. 

Senator JOHNSTON. Or, it would be about 1,600 pounds. 

Mr. Turner. Yes—I ought to make more than that. 

Senator Scorr. We thank you for your statement. 
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Mr. Turner. I just thank you gentlemen for the opportunity of 
being here. 


STATEMENT OF M. K. HUGGINS, DILLON, S. C. 


Mr. Hueerns. Mr. Chairman, fellow farmers, I think that this thing 
has been cussed and ‘ise ussed pretty well. 

Let me say this, that tobacco is a sick child. Let us not have this 
acreage-poundage stuff, and let us examine the personnel that has 
anything to do with the formulation of policies—and we can produce 
the stuff—and you gentlemen have a very big job and we appreciate 
the fact that we do have men like you that will look after the interests 
of the farmer and will try to referee the situation. 

Now, let me ask this of the committee, that you examine our own 
stabilization and prevent anything that would be detrimental to the 
situation of the farmers that raise tobacco. 

We have a tremendous load, we have got our families to look out 
for. All of them in the business, the warehousemen, the tobacco com- 
panies, the merchants, everybody is getting a nice slice out of this 
except the grower. We do not want your subsidy, we would just 
like to have a break. 

As a representative of the growers, I am happy to see that you are 
trying to to solve this thing and digging down to the bottom for a 
solution. Another thing that I would like to see you do is to im- 
prove the export situation, see that we have not spent our money ina 
void in those foreign countries. 

And this proposal for the disposal of 150 million pounds of the 
surplus, I think that is a wise idea, and we have to go over there and 
compete—but don’t let them put a filter on it—and have them pay for 
it, we oppose them and we want to send them the unadulterated form 
of tobacco, even though they say that will give you cancer, and you 
know, cancer will kill you, it killed my grandmother, but it took 
109 years to do it. [ Laughter. ] 

And, as a last thing, thank God for you Democrats that we have 
sitting up there on that rostrum and good luck to you. 

Senator Jounstron. We have got one Republican, too. [ Applause. | 

Mr. Hucarns. Well, I have to congratulate him for keeping good 
company. {| Laughter. | 

Senator Jounstron. As far as Senator Schoeppel is concerned, he is 
all for the farmers. 

Mr. Hvucerns. And I know that you are all doing your jobs. We 
have got to examine every phase in it and also if you have somebody 
in the Department of Agriculture who is so affiliated that he cannot 
work for the best interests of the farmer, then put him over in a cate- 
gory where he is alone, if he is tied up in any tobacco company that 
would work to the detriment of the farmer, let him go in with that 
tobacco company. 

And, we know that you gentlemen will try to do the job and we will 
keep up with you if we possibly can—but we have got to have a little 
better referee than what we have. 

Senator Scorr. Thank you. 

Now, we have got nine witnesses left here that we have not heard 
from and the time is getting on and I am going to take the liberty 
to ask them to boil their statements down not to 4 minutes, but boil 
them down to 2 minutes. 
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STATEMENT OF A. G. SLOAN 


Mr. Stoan. Gentlemen, it is a great pleasure to be here with friends 
of mine and before all of you and I know that you, Senator Scott, and 
you, Senator Johnston, and you, Mr. McMillan, and you, Mr. Scheop- 
pel, who are from Kansas, I know that you are trying to do the best 
you can. 

But I just want to say this, as a typical one-gallus farmer, that I 
think I can tell you in just a few words what is the trouble with the 
tobacco business, much as maybe I hate to do it. 

If you will eliminate that variety 139 you will have the problem 
solved automatically, That is the trouble that is hanging over our 
necks like a millstone and no other way to get rid of it. 

And I wrote the Secretary a letter along those lines some time ago 
and Senator Ellender—and I don’t know if you, Senator Scott, got 
a copy of that letter and you, Mr. McMillan, and I think that letter 
covers the ground and that is all I have to say. 





STATEMENT OF EARL DAVIS, TIMMONSVILLE, S&S. C. 


Mr. Davis. I want to say this to you folks about the tobacco situation. 

I have two farms with 140 acres of cleared land, and I have been 
cropping it and we try to cooperate with our fellowmen in this tobacco 
situation, but I am telling } you that if you are to go into the poundage, 
I am sorry, but I can’t go along with any poundage business, it is 
just putting us out of business, not only myself, it is putting out all 
of my best friends around me, they are in the same situation, and 
some of them will find their livelihood taken out of their hands and 
are going to have nobody to help keep them going. You will have 
them where they cannot make their own living, much less help any- 
body else, and I think that if you go to poundages—I would not vote 
for it, 1 could not vote for it. 

Senator Scorr. Thank you for your view. 


STATEMENT OF RUFUS LARRIMORE, HEMINGWAY, §S. C. 


Mr. Larrimore. Mr. Chairman and guests and farmer friends, I 
would like to say I am a farmer, you can put that right down in that 
record there, and I have been w ith the tobacco farming program ever 
since it started in 1933. 

I am chairman of the board for this area of the State. I definitely 
think that this poundage would not work at this time. 

The farmers have endured a 20-percent cut, and they kind of hated 
that, and to make any more cuts is like taking a bottle away from a 
baby, we can’t do nothing about it but we take those cuts, but nobody 

can tell me that I cannot make but 800 pounds to an acre, and so 
definitely I am against this bill. 

But I am one party that is not alarmed over the tobacco situation. 
We made 15 million pounds of tobacco last year, and there were 
exported right close to 13 million, and we still have to figure on the 
supply that has to be kept, figuring at 30 months until the last 2 years, 
and then pulling it down to 22 months, we would not have but about 
a 22-month supply, and I’m not alarmed, and the only point I am 
aiecied about, are we to have enough tobacco of export quality that 
they can go out and buy all that they want ? 
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I definitely think that we ought to get at least a 10-percent raise 
because, what with this soil bank and the poundage from the high- 
yielding varieties going down by eliminating this 139 and the 20- 
percent cut, it will take care of it. 

And I would say about these varieties, we do not have to plant them, 
if the tobacco companies will tell us what they want—and they pay 
a premium for the kind of tobacco they want—then we would plant 
what they want, and I think that we ought to sell to the foreign coun- 
tries at least 150 million pounds, and then I think that should be done 
with tobacco as with whisky and with cosmetics, and I think that the 
Federal Government should give the stabilization enough money to 
pay the difference between what we can sell our tobacco for to the 
export countries and keep our trade, because the Government gets the 
taxes from the farmer, from income taxes, and the tax on the tobacco, 
and I think that they are due that much to us from them, and that 
that would solve the problem, by exporting and giving your stabiliza- 
tion the right to sell that tobacco at 40 cents, and that would solve our 
problem, and put the tobacco farmers of America back on their feet. 

I thank you. 


STATEMENT OF CARL WEBSTER, LAKE CITY, S. C. 


Mr. Wesster. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 1 do 
not grow tobacco, I have never grown tobacco, I am supervisor, sales 
director of the tobacco market and secretary of the South Carolina 
Tobacco Warehouse Association, and I have worked with tobacco all 
my life, with the exception of 4 years during which I was in the mili- 
tary service, I have worked with tobacco since I was 8 years old and so 
I know something, even though I am not a tobacco farmer, about 
tobacco. 

I am here merely to outline the consensus of opinions from the 
growers that we have contacted, by and large, and they are against this 
bill, seemingly, first because, to point it out first, because it tends to 
destroy the initiative, the initiative of the farmer to become more 
efficient in his production of a commodity. 

The farmers feel that if we apply the same poundage controls as 
contemplated by this bill to the wheat farmers, to the corn farmers, to 
the cotton farmers and even in industry, if we were to limit their initia- 
tive, then certainly then the farmer would be placed on the same level 
insofar as tobacco, those farmers; but to single out tobacco and not 
those other farmers’ crops, they object to it. 

The second reason is because of the administrative difficulties in 
applying the law. 

First of all, the average grower does not understand the provision 
about the 125-percent maximum, and the 80-percent minimum, of the 
county average soil bank yield. 

The third point is the land shift. 

The fourth point is, in the event we go into this program and later 
reverse to an acreage control, then what will be the implications and 
effects upon those acreages on which we have based our quotas since 
1938, with the exception of the year 1939 ? 

Insofar as the warehouse people are concerned, I would like to tell 
the committee that the warehouse people are vitally interested because 
if the farmer prospers, then the warehouse people prosper accord- 
ingly. 
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So that they have their interest, and the interest of the farmers is 
our interest and the warehouse people I have contacted, although the 
association of which I am secretary has not adopted a formal policy, 
I find 6 board members bitterly opposed to this measure, and 1 in 
favor, and 2 of them reported as being lukewarm to me insofar as this 
measure is concerned. 

Mr. Chairman, I have worked and made my living among the grow- 
ers for over 20 years. This problem is indeed a complex problem, and 
if I might impose upon your time for just a moment or two, I would 
like to ‘ask, are we attempting now through this formula of acreage- 
poundage as anticipating to endeavor to ‘control production as well, 
or are you endeavoring to revert to the production of a specific type 
and quality tobacco? 

As an illustration on production, we had a mandatory cut which 
was accepted, 20 percent, under the provisions of the Agricultural 
Act of 1938 as amended, and the soil bank figures run, I think, to 6.3 
percent of the tobacco in that—and I would like to commend our 
members in the House agricultural hearing on December 3 who out- 
lined to the soil bank representative who said that they could expect 
80,000 acres or 10, 000 acres, and it only ran 6.3 after the removal of 
the 30- percent or 3-acre limitation. 

And in regard to this, with the 20-percent cut and the anticipated 
6.3-percent eut by the acreage going into the soil bank and a further 

indicated cut ranging, in the opinion of many people, from 4 to as 
high as 9 percent due to the blacklisting of certain varieties, making 
it, it has been indicated as much as 30 percent from last year based on 
the crop last year of $1,410 million, and applying that ercentage, Mr. 
Chairman, that will produce approximately 987 million pounds of 
tobacco, and I rather think it will go a little higher than that, based 
on the last figures on the crop, and stabilization took 320 million, rep- 
resenting 22 percent on first-hand sales, and about 20 percent of the 
total sales saa last year the purchasing interests bought 1,900 million 
pounds of tobacco, out of last year’s crop. 

Now, in regard to the surplus, as to what constitutes a surplus, 
if I may, I would like to present this purely for information, the 
figures as to surplus, they figure that as the amount of tobacco, some 
625 million pounds, as the difference between the normal supply, 
the reserve supply level in relation to the total supplies. 

Now, does that present a surplus? Even last year, where there 
came about a shortage of certain types of tobacco, the statistics show 
that, which have been presented by the stabilization, they show that in 
the first 444 weeks of the season it became more acute, even those 
grades normally of the export type went into stabilization to the 
point where I believe about 18 percent of that were of those grades. 

I want to make one more statement on that shortage—and ‘yet we 
hear the cry of surplus—it is my feeling that we definitely could 
dispose of 150 million pounds of tobacco, “and if it is not merchant- 

able stock, why should we continue to hold it in the hands of sta- 
bilization and accumulate in additional stor age space and have this 
interest cost if it is objectionable and cannot be sold ? 

I say, let us be realistic, let us get rid of it and thereby, let the 
farmers increase their yields. 

I have figures here which show that from 1925 to the e arly 1930's 
around 60 ‘percent was exported of the flue-cured tobacco crop and 
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then it dropped to 40 percent and now it is down to about one-third 
or 3514 percent. 

And I have heard it said by those people, some of them are ex- 
experts in the Government who say that we cannot hope to export more 
than that and also that price is not a factor. 

Well, gentlemen, we contend that price is a factor if you want an 
export market and when your foreign countries can buy it in other 
areas at less than 25 percent of what it would cost them here, then 
they are going to substitute those as long as their money situation is 
as tight as it Is. 

It is my feeling and the feeling of the group that I represent, 
and believe me, it has the interest of the farmers at heart, that as 
long as this Government collects $1,700,000,000 of excise taxes on 
cigarettes and the local and State governments approximately $2,250,- 
000,000 a year, then that the tobacco program would not have to cost 
one dime and that therefore the tobacco farmer along with other 
farmers of the Nation should receive every consideration from our 
Government and it is my feeling that you gentlemen have their in- 
terest at heart—and I know the farmer feels that when even the manu- 
facturing industry itself is not limited in production and they adjust 
their inventory according to the law of supply and demand and are 
granted from the tax standpoint huge operating losses for carry- 
overs, that in consideration of all of this the farmer deserves con- 
sideration—and I regret to tell you at this time that but 2 farmers 
out of 126 that I have talked to do not—that is, all but 2 farmers 
out of 126 object to this proposal. 

Senator Scnorrpe.. I have a question. 

You have had some experience, very great experience in the ware- 
house field and the tobacco industry generally. What do you find 
with reference to the supply on hand ‘of the var iety 1392 

Mr. Larrore. I am sorry, Senator, I have no information as to the 
amount of that tobacco on hand. 

I might state that Mr. Weeks, the general manager for the stabiliza- 
tion corporation told me in Raleigh, on November 15, and I think Mr. 
Ellis recalls that meeting, that he figures that at the most stabiliza- 
tion has 150 million pounds of those undesirable types—he did not 
indicate it as being all 139, though, sir. 

I believe he referred to it as the pale slick type and since that time 
we have removed that classification and it has gone over to “unde- 
sirable.” 

And I think that Mr. Weeks in a meeting with the Secretary when 
they discussed the reduction in the support levels of pale slick tobacco, 
he indicated that pale and slick tobacco was not confined to 139 or 
any other one specific variety. I believe that it depends on the soil 
conditions, the seasonal conditions, the crop gathering and ¢ ven 
practices andsoon. Iam sorry I do not have any information on 13! 

Senator ScHorrret. Well, I was wondering about that, because 7 
have sat through other hearings in other sections and I find that that 
is true in other commodities and other sections. 

We get that in wheat, and some of the wheat growers in Kansas point 
to the red wheat area and they point to the fact that these recent 

varieties apparently are not wanted by the manufacturers, that is, the 
millers, in the case of wheat, just as in the case of cigarettes, and they 
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could be a tremendous drug on the market and therefore displace and 
depress the entire tobacco price. 

Mr. Larrmore. Sir, I attended a hearing before the Assistant Secre- 
tary, Mr. Marvin McLain, on December 13, I believe, in which that 
question was discussed and that famous or infamous memorandum 
had been issued for approval, in which these varieties are blacklisted. 

Senator ScHoEPPEL. Yes. 

Mr. Larumorr. And our position at that time was we had not been 
given sufficient advance notice to study it and being so limited we were 
unable to say categorically that they should be blacklisted. 

Senator Scnorrren. Yes. 

Mr. Larrimore. Now, insofar as the chemical analysis of tobacco is 
concerned, from the evidence that they presented, although I was a 
major in chemistry in college, I was not sufficiently informed, sir, to 
interpret that so as to base a conclusive decision myself. 

However, we felt that if they wanted to eliminate all pale and slick 
tobacco, that the penalty provisions of reducing the price support was 
only a natural thing and they could thereby accomplish it, and I think 
our position was so stated. 

Senator Scnorrren. I would like to ask you one other question be- 
cause of your experience in your particular type of operation within 
the industry. 

I have heard some testimony to the effect that the farmers would be 
glad to produce the type of tobacco that the industry would want if 
they knew what the industry wants, and if the industry would let them 
know in advance. 

Now, is there any way in your scheme of operations or activities of 
obtaining access to any information on the part of the purchasing 
companies—I am talking about manufacturing companies, now. 

Mr. LArrIMore. Yes, : sir. 

Senator Scnorrret. As to what type of tobacco they would like to 
have, and how much, in advance of your present crop going into the 
ground. Do you have any? 

Mr. Larrrmorr. None at all, sir, except that apparently they want 
the heavier type of tobacco, and that is general, that has not been 
specifically handed down by word of mouth or by written correspond- 
ence, 

Now, we did have this, as late as 1955, one company particularly 
asked us to ascertain how many irrigation ponds were in eastern South 
Carolina. 

And I think that one particular company on television advertised, 
“We buy vintage tobacco,” and 3 months later they took it off, and they 
did not want to represent, sseiningty, that the tobacco was the mild 
type. 

And while I have no information, and this is purely personal opin- 
ion, and possibly it would not be worth too much, but seemingly there 
is this ae pattern of smoking wherein the filter tips jumped 
from about 1.2 percent up to about 25 or 30 percent, and I think that 
it is indicated that it will be 40 percent this year, and it indicated 
a certain demand for a different type of tobacco, and apparently there 
is going to be no letup to it. 

Now, on the production of tobacco, I must confess to you, sir, in 
fairness, that the surplus of 625 million pounds is measured mathe- 
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matically by the supply above the normal or reserve supply level, that 
is not on those types of varieties because those types of tobacco were 
not in existence then, and before 1955 only 65,000 pounds were mar- 
keted, and that was the result of an experiment. 

And I was very much interested in what Mr. Cooley asked in the 
House hearings, and from the reading of the testimony of December 3, 
when the question was asked: 

“Do you admit that the acreage system has failed ?”—I don’t think 
so; I think that part of the responsibility rests right here, that is my 
feeling as an individual working an this problem, that they were not 
realistic when they set these quotas. 

As an illustration, last year they used a 1,308-pound yield, and con- 
verted it to acres, and it was 932 million, and the actual yield was 
nearer to 1,500 pounds for the flue-cured tobacco, and for each of those 
2 years, in spite of the fact that those quotas were determined, we just 
were not realistic in approaching it, and we used the 5-year average 
historical yield, I think, adjusted for trend, and when you take that 
and any of the mathematical formulas in the act of 1938, and attempt 
to reach a 24-year supply measurement, taking the domestic con- 
sumption and multiplying by the percent ‘of export anticipated, and 
then adding—well, we came up with a quota, and I think that it was 
in good faith, and we went along, to try to minimize cuts. 

Now, if we in the application of this, when the poundage quota was 
determined, if we had used actual yields we would have come out with 
a greater acreage cut, and I say that, even mindful of the fact that 

each of the years, possibly, the last 8 or 10, I believe, produced more 
than the quota each year with the exception of 1, for which I am sorry 
I cannot give you the figures exactly from memory, but I do think that 
the statistics will bear out that there were produced some 880 million 
pounds last year more than anticipated. 

Senator Scuorrren. As I said before, we are merely considering 
this bill and Senator Scott would be the very first to tell you that it 
was introduced and is thrown out here before the hearing for the pur- 
pose of having the expression of the growers’ sentiments in all of 
these areas. 

I know that in these hearings we certainly are gathering a lot of 
good information pro and con, mostly con. 

Now, do you feel from your experience in the industry and your 
contact with the farmers and the other related activities of your in- 
dustry, that we had better wait until we see what the soil bank propo- 
sition does and how this foreign demand goes for another year before 
anything is done? 

I do not ask that with the purpose of embarrassing you, and if it 
does embarrass you to answer, we would not want you to do that. 

Mr. Larrrmore. Senator, I don’t mind answering, in the least. 

My personal opinion is that by all means it would be by far the best 
thing to do, unless effort is directed toward changing the production 
of these types of tobacco, but insofar as poundage, T definitely feel 
that it should not be applied until after we have seen the pr actical 
effect of these other restrictions. 

Senator Scuorrren. I appreciate your answer, because I was a 
little bit disturbed that what you said may be misunderstood. 

Mr. Larrrmore. Well, I didn’t know whether originally the pur- 
pose was—you see, in recent years there has been a “tendency to in- 
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crease acreage, I think due to two things: first of all, efficiency and 
productivity of every group in this economy is rising, and so we 
would have a constant increase, except where maybe one season’s crop 
may be destroyed, a tendency of increasing—I said acres; I mean 
increasing yields. 

Now, the big criticism against the acreage program, as I understand 
it, has been directed along ‘the lines that the farmers were increasingly 
producing these varieties that were not of acceptable quality, and 

Senator Scnorpret, And I may say that, coming from the wheat 
country, in my State of Kansas that is exactly what they did in the 
wheat industr Vy. 

That is to say, they produced the highest number of bushels per 
acre, but as to quality, when the wheat “farmers went to the millers, 
they would not buy it. And so it had to go to— 

Mr. Larrmore. Yes, sir; I know what you mean. And, to a cer- 
tain extent, that cert rinly has been true in a number of cases in the 
tobacco industry. 

I think eventually the demand will rule, and lay down the require- 
ment as to the grades or the types that they will grow. 

Now, it has “been the feeling, the feeling exists that this measure 
should be introduced or should be prepared i in an effort to get away 


from poundage, totally separate from quality; that is another point 
that could be considered. 


Senator Scorr. Thank you for your statement, sir. 

We have listened te many men and we have but one lady so far who 
has asked to be heard, and she has been patient enough to be here and 
has been waiting. We will be happy to hear from her now. 





STATEMENT OF VIRGINIA GOURDIN, CHARLESTON, S. C. 


Miss Gourptn. Thank you, Senator. 

I am from Williamsburg County, and my family has lived in this 
country here for nearly 2: 50. years. 

This bill, according to the explanation I have been given, and my 
understanding of it, ‘could only drive me out of farming and would 
force me to sell my land. 

Five years ago I started off with 9 sharecropping families living 
and being supported by the crops, and I have been forced by these 
cuts to where we have 4 families this year, and they live on my farm 
and, naturally, if I have to cut the production down and if it pulled 
down my average, then if I am stuck with that down to a 1,000-pound 
average—well, that is not the real average for my farm, because I 
know where that is, but I will be stuck with that soil bank average 
base of 1,000 pounds and I will end up with 4 sharecroppers, and 
naturally, if I were producing 2,000 pounds in the first year, I will 
be all right and could go ahe: ad, and with irrigation I might do more 
than 2,000 pounds, and then the next year I w ‘ould get the notice that 
I could not plant that tobacco that year. 

Well, now, I have been brought up conservatively, and I know my 
father was conservative, but I never expected to hear that I could not 
plant my tobacco, and I am not prepared to accept that. 

I have written this long letter to the Agriculture Committee of the 
Senate and I have brought copies her e—but I just wanted to say that 
if this bill is going to force me out, take my income away, that even 
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though I am a Democrat, I might have to go to the polls and write in 
some other name. {| Applause. .; 
Senator Scorr. I would say we are getting real testimony now. 
Our next witness is Douglas M. Wiggins of Marion. 


STATEMENT OF DOUGLAS M. WIGGINS, MARION, S. C. 


Mr. Wieerns. Mr. Chairman, I am going to say first that I am 
bitterly opposed to this poundage proposition as it has Been ex- 
plained. 

A young farmer these days cannot buy any land except a poor land 
with the money he has and I mean, poor land not referring to other 
than that the land might have been mishandled, mistreated and he 
has to pay for it ata high price and he has to put in plenty of more 
money to build it up and if you put this poundage based on its past 
history allotment, he cannot do it. 

I won’t take any more of your time. This has been discussed. I 
am bitterly agin it. Thank you. 


STATEMENT OF J. R. SCHIPMAN, FLORENCE, S. C. 


Mr. Scuipman. I only got a few words about this here tobacco 
situation. 

I only operate a small farm up here, and that farm consists of 
9 families and it has been cut in the past several years so that it has 
got only 13 acres of tobacco now and we try to produce the best tobacco 
and get the most tobacco from that 13 acres to keep those 9 families 
and there must be 20 or 30 children in those 9 families, to make a liv- 
ing—and I don’t see anything where we could make a living, from 
cotton or corn or hogs or cows, not a thing but tobacco, they look for- 
ward to that and I applied several times to get more tobacco and the 
farm consists of over 1,064 acres, 400 acres clear and the Government 
helped me to put in an irrigation system for about $8,000 to produce 
more tobacco and we are trying to make the very best tobacco that we 
possibly can and the most tobacco and if we are cut in the acreage and 
put under this poundage per acre, then, what about those 9 families, 
how will they live ? 

Tam against this. I would like to have some more tobacco if I could 
get it, because I really believe I need it. 

It is hard to make any money, any profit, off of it. I tried planting 
that variety 139, because I try to keep up "with the times and Coker, 
J knew, had done so much for us and so I tried it, and I also tried corn 
and I tried cotton and several years I was making so much cotton that 
I bought a $15,000 two-row cotton picker and I picked 235 bales with 
it—and I sold it last year for $5,000 and I was glad to get rid of it, it is 
going to Arkansas. 

I am positively against this thing because I think it will work a 
hardship on me—not particularly me, I just do farming on the side- 
lines, but I am trying to help these poor people make a living and if 
you take it away from them it will just kill them. 

Senator Scorr. Is Aubrey Turner present ? 

(No response. ) 

Senator Scorr. Tom Williams? 

(No response. ) 
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Senator Scorr. He is not here. Well, that is the list of witnesses 
that we have. 


I have here a telegram from Senator Strom Thurmond of your 
State: 


Thank you for your invitation to appear to present my views on your Dill 
S. 1219 on which hearings will be held in Florence, 8. C., on March 27. I regret 
that the press of Senate business in Washington makes it impossible for me to be 
present. However, I would like for you to read at the hearing a copy of the 
attached letter I wrote to Senator Ellender as chairman of the Agriculture Com- 
mittee on March 13 so that my views on this bill and any legislation of a similar 
nature will be clearly stated before your subcommittee. 

With kind regards. 

STROM THURMOND, 
United States Senator. 


I have a copy of the attached letter referred to that he wrote to 
Senator Ellender as chairman of the committee. 
It is dated March 13, 1957, and it reads: 


DEAR SENATOR ELLENDER: I want to express my Opposition to any legislative 
change from the present tobacco acreage quota program to a poundage or acre- 
poundage basis. I have also written to Secretary of Agriculture Ezra Taft 
Benson expressing my opposition to such a change in this program by adminis- 
trative action. 

Assistant Secretary Marvin L. McLain replied to my letter today, stating that 
the Agriculture Department has not taken any position on this proposed change. 
He expressed the opinion that ‘a fundamental change in our tobacco program 
and any legislation authorizing such a change should be submitted to the to- 
bacco producers themselves in a secret referendum of the affected producers.” 

Several hundred South Carolina tobacco farmers have recently written to me 
urging that I oppose the proposal to amend the law to provide for a poundage or 
acreage-poundage basis. One of these letters best expresses the way 
farmers feel about this matter. 

The text of a typical letter follows: 

“We, the undersigned growers of flue-cured tobacco, respectfully urge that 
you exert your influence against any proposed change of the present tobacco 
acreage quota program to a poundage or acreage-poundage basis. 

“Such a change would penalize and stifle initiative. Farmers who remember 
the distasteful operation of just such a scheme in the 1930's would probably vote 
against its revival in sufficient numbers to kill the program entirely. 

“We would prefer that a gradual diminution of the unwieldy surplus be ef- 
fected through methods now available, primarily through the inducements of 
the soil bank. We believe that such methods will in time solve the surplus prob- 
lem. If they do not, then we would much prefer additional acreage reduc- 
tions to any change to a basis which involves poundage quotas.” 

Thanking you for your attention to this matter, and with best wishes, 

Sincerely, 


these 


Strom THURMOND. 

Now, although he has not asked to testify, Mr. Robert R. Coker is 
here. I have known Bob Coker for a long time and all of you people 
who have grown any tobacco or any cotton or any other seed crop, you 
have used some of his seeds very profitably in times past. Although 
he has not asked to appear, I would like to ask him to come up before 
this committee and give us just a brief word. 

Bob, are you in? 

( No response. ) 

Senator Scorr. I believe he has gone, too. 

Mr. Hartiee. Mr. Chairman, I want to take just one short minute 
ona matter that has nothing to do with this subject at all. 

We have in his area planted wheat and we have for years planted 
soybeans following our wheat crop and under the present regulations 
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this land that we have in the soil bank that is in the wheat program 
will not be released to us until in the fall or the first of January. 

I would like to request the Agricultural Committee, if it is at all 
possible, to have this wheat land released back to the farmers at the 
completion of the wheat season which is oy the 15th of 
June, so that we may follow the practice that we have been using 
and doing for years, following that crop of soybeans, not only for the 
beans themselves, but for the enrichment of the land. 

Thank you. 

Senator Scorr. Now, Mr. Ellis, would you care to come up here? 


FURTHER STATEMENT OF FRANK R. ELLIS 


Mr. Exxis. Thank you. 

I want to take a couple of minutes to make the record clear on 1 or 2 
points. I think it is already clear that the Department has not taken 
a position on this proposal. Iam here only as atechnician. I think 
there are 2 or 3 facts that should be brought out. 

No one in the Department is in favor of reducing yields per acre 
or eliminating the incentive to increase the yield per acre. 

Now, let us back up a minute. I went over the chart this morning. 
when I explained this proposal. Now let us see what would have 
happened if we had this program in effect 3 years ago, let us think 
about that for a minute. 

You would not have taken these three cuts that you have taken on 
an across-the-board basis under this proposed program. In the final 
analysis, we can grow as much tobacco as there is a market for and 
no more. All we are discussing here is a means of dividing that 
market between growers. 

These farmers who have been having the low yields have not been 
the ones who contributed to the black line on this chart. 

There are two questions before you: One, whether you like this 
method and, the other, whether you think the method of establishing 
yields is fair. It is important to understand that the bill does not 
propose that you take an additional cut; actually, the bill, as drawn, 
provides for increasing the acreage to offset the effect of this method 
on yields. This is not a device to further reduce allotments. 

It is a device under which, if you choose to use it, any cutting of 
allotments that is done, you will do yourself individually. If this 
had been in effect the past 3 years you would not have taken the 
across-the-board acreage cuts because you would have kept production 
in line with demand. 

These three cuts you have taken had to be made because the yield 
exceeded what had been previously obtained. So the only question at 
issue is: Which way do you want to take the cuts, made necessary by 
further yield increases across the board, with everybody getting a cut 
whether he got an increase in yield or not, and if you want that, fine. 

But let us remember that as yields go up, and I hope they do and I 
think they should and that they will, as yields go up acreages are 
going to have to come down, unless consumption goes up as fast as 


yields go up, which I don’t think it is reasonable to expect in the 
early future. 
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So the only issue, in the final analysis, is the way you want to re- 
duce acreage across the board, as in the last 3 years, or on your own 
individual history, as the result of your own individual action. That 
is a proper and a fair question for you to decide, and you are the 
only ones to decide it. 

The Department of Agriculture is not going to hand you down a 
program by administrative action, and the Congress is ont likely to 
pass a program unless you want it, because it is your program, just 
as the present tobacco program is more completely a farmer program 
than any other major commodity program. 

I think I can speak for the Department on this, I have been speak- 
ing as a technician before, but I think that I can say for the Depart- 
ment that if they knew any way to make this more completely your 
own program, I am sure that the Department would favor it. 

One more point that is very serious is this question of disposing 
of the surplus by burning it up or giving it away or destroying it. I 
just want to plant one thought in your minds, and I think it is fair 
for you to consider it. 

I recognize that the Department spent $500 million on the potato 
program, but, let me ask you the next question : 

What is the support level on potatoes today? [No response.] It 
is zero, gentlemen. What is the support level on tobacco? It is 90 
percent. 

I want you to think how you can best protect your own interests— 
and it is your own interest, because it is your decision, what you do 
with this program. 

I do want to come back to the point that this is not proposed as an 
additional cut. The bill as introduced provides for increasing the 
acreage and, secondly, it is not designed as a means of inducing a 
man to grow less tobacco per acre, there is no requirement that you 
plant your entire allotment of your farm, you can plant less than 
the acreage allotment. 

And there is a third consideration that I want you to consider. 
As able as your Congressmen and Senators are, figure out how many 
of them there are, in terms of the total of 435 Congressmen and 96 
United States Senators, and consider this: 

No matter how hard your Senators work to protect the 90 percent 
that you have, just consider what kind of an odor it would make 
if you destroyed or dumped $100 million worth of tobacco. It is 
your decision. 

Senator Scorr. We have finished with our last witness, and I 
thought that maybe Senator Johnston would like to have a word to 
say, and then Senator Schoeppel and Mr. McMillan, and then we 
will adjourn. 

Senator Jounston. Well, Mr. Chairman, I am not going to deter 
this crowd. I just want to say that I want to thank you for coming 
here, you folks, and for having such a good crowd and for expressing 
your views in regard to the tobacco situation. That is what we came 
down here for, and I think that we have received a lot of information 
and something that we can carry back to Washington and work out 
something that maybe will be more beneficial to the tobacco grower. 

And again, I thank you for coming out here. 
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Mr. McMitian. And I just want to express my thanks to the Sen- 
ators for taking their valuable time to listen to the problems con- 
fronting us in South Carolina today. I know how busy they are, 
and that makes me appreciate it the more. 

Again I want to fhank you for permitting me to sit in with you 
today, and I do appreciate your letting me say a word or two during 
the hearing, and I know that every person in this audience is happy 
for the opportunity of expressing their views on this proposed legis- 
lation. Now you have this proposal and statements before you to 
study, and I can assure you folks that no one is going to try to force 
this legislation on you. 

Thank you. 

Senator Scorr. Thank you. 

Mr. Schoeppel ? 

Senator Scnorrret. Senator Scott and Senator Johnston and your 
good Congressman, Mr. McMillan here. 

You good folks here down in South Carolina, I appreciate that I 
am one member of the Agricultural Committee of the United States 
Senate. I served 8 years in that great legislative body, and it en- 
abled me to get acquainted with men from the Kast and West and 
North and South, some of the finest friends that I have in the United 
States Senate are from the South, south of the old Mason-Dixon 
line—believe me when I tell you that. 

I have found them competent and I have found them honest, and 
I have found them considerate and they will battle for principle to 
the last man. and that is what I like in my Government and in my 
Nation. 

Now, swinging through these areas, as we have, not only on this 
but other matters, we find that we are having trouble with the agri- 
cultural economy of this Nation. We are a great Nation and a peo- 
ple of ingenuity, with modern inventions, and with freedom of action, 
and we have produced immensely. 

Believe me when I tell you, ladies and gentlemen down in South 
Carolina, you are not the only ones in difficulty on tobacco: other 
areas are, also, and also other commodities. We have trouble in 
wheat and we have trouble in corn and we are in trouble, or were not 
so long ago, on soybeans, and they were in trouble on rice: not so 
long ago I recall we were in trouble in the cattle business, and there 
were some who wanted to go backwards in the agricultural economy 
and roll back the cattle prices—remember that? We have a way of 
forgetting these things. 

And to meet one of these problems Senator Scott has introduced 
this bill, on which our committee will have hearings, and hearings 
on those bills that will be coming up, and they may or may not be 
consolidated. And we appreciate your frankness in this discussion: 
it has been straight from the shoulder; as to how you think it will 
affect you. That is what the Congress wants to know, and that is 
what those of us on this subcommittee want to know, when we ana- 
lyze this and submit it to the full committee. 

And I do appreciate this fine attendance. It has enabled me to 
widen my acquaintanceship and make new friends. 

And I will say one final word, that I believe we must have some 
thing worked out, and perhaps we can do that and get the bugs out 
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of it and get something that is more like what you folks would like 
to have. 

[ would like to have it done without any controls at all, but we 
cannot do it yet, no matter how rugged an individualist I am, I don’t 
believe we can do it, we are going to have to live under controls and 
do the best we can. 

Thank you very much. 
Senator Scorr. Thank you, Senator Schoeppel. Well, folks, that’s 
it. 

(Whereupon, at 4: 20 p. m., the subcommittee adjourned.) 
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MONDAY, APRIL 1, 1957 


Untrep States SENATE, 
Tosacco Inpustry SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE 
CoMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE AND ForESTRY, 
Petersburg, Va. 
The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 10 a. m., in Congre- 
gation Brith Achim, at Petersburg, Va., Senator W. Kerr Scott 
(chairman of the subcommittee) presiding. 
Present: Senators Scott (presiding) and Talmadge. 
Also present: Representative Watkins M. Abbitt. 
Senator Scorr. Come to order, please. 
I have a letter from Senator Robertson of Virginia: 
MARCH 29, 1957. 
Hon. W. Kerr Scort, Chairman: 


I appreciate your invitation to sit with you on April 1 at the Petersburg hear- 
ings on your bill, S. 1219. 

My own subcommittee hearings on the Treasury-Post Office appropriation bill 
will begin on Monday and I regret that I shall be unable to attend the hearings 
at Petersburg. However, I want you to know that I appreciate the invitation 
and am glad to know that our tobacco farmers in Virginia are being given an 
opportunity to express their desires on the proposed legislation. 

With best regards and all good wishes, I am 

Sincerely yours, 


A. WILLIS ROBERTSON. 

Senator Scorr. Now, ladies and gentlemen, we have your Con- 
gressman here today, Congressman Abbitt. He was the mainspring 
in bringing about this meeting today at this particular point. I do 
not believe that either of your Senators will be here today so I am go- 
ing to rely on your Congressman very heavily. 

We want to go right into this meeting without too much discussion 
on our part. We want most of what is said here to be said by you 
folks. 

We have present Senator Talmadge from Georgia, a member of this 
subcommittee of the Senate Committee on Agriculture. We regret that 
Senator Schoeppel, another member of this subcommittee, could not 
be present with us today. He had to remain in Washington. 

We want to extend an invitation to any of you who would like to 
come down, to attend our next meeting tomorrow at Wilson, N.C. We 
will be very happy to have you come to Wilson and also to Winston- 
Salem on Wednesday, the 3d of April for our final hearing. And we 
want to express our appreciation to this group of tobacco growers 
who have shown their interest in this proposed legislation by attend- 
ing this meeting here this morning. 

Now, we came down here to hear your views. We want everybody 
in the tobacco area to express himself one way or the other, either 
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for or against this bill. That is what this hearing is for, to get your 
point of view. 

We want you to understand that we are not wedded to this particular 
program. This is something that is presented to you in order to get 
your thinking about your tobacco program. It is something, let us 
say, to shoot at. 

Some newspapermen have asked me just how come we came out 
with this particular bill, which I introduced. Well, I am from a 
tobacco State and naturally I am interested in tobacco. And with 
reference to tobacco and also cotton, we have been receiving very many 
letters and telegrams and we have also heard various viewpoints at 
various meetings that we have attended over the past 2 years and we 
have brought these letters and these telegrams and these things we 
have heard at meetings back with us and come up with this proposal. 
As I say, this is not fixed; it is something for you folks to look at 
and to comment upon and give us the information that we need so 
that we will know what to with this tobacco program, after having 
heard your sentiments, either for or against. 

Some of you may know Joe W illiams, who perhaps knows the to- 
bacco problem as well as any of us. We have here also Mr. Ellis who 
is from the Department of Agriculture and who was born on a to- 
bacco farm and who has been with the tobacco division in the Depart- 
ment for many years. He has come down here at our request. We 
want you to understand that he is here at our request to give you a 
presentation, an explanation of what this program is and how it will 
work and what it should accomplish. 

Mr. Ellis has been working with this tobacco program and with 
tobacco legislation for many years and certainly if he does not have 
the answers to your questions, I do not know who would have. He 
is as conversant with tobacco and the problems you farmers face as 
any of us are. 

As I say, we want you all to express yourselves and tell us what 
you have to say. This is not a cut and dried proceeding, it is your 
meeting, in a sense, and we have come down here so we could be with 
you and hear what you have to say. 

We have a list of witnesses here. Perhaps we may have to adjourn 
for lunch—off the record, Mr. Reporter. 

( Discussion off the record. ) 

Senator Scorr. We will set a time limit on each person’s testimony 
of 10 minutes. You may start out and say what you have to say, 
everyone who wants to testify can, not exceeding 10 minutes. Now, if 
you ‘_have more than that, if there is more than can be covered in 10 
minutes, then you are free to prepare a statement to go into our 
record and it will be reviewed by us at the Senate committee just as 
if you had talked more than 10 minutes. We do not want to cut you 
out of saying anything, but we do have to set this time limit here for 
the oral testimony in order that we may get through. 

As I said, we have to go to Wilson, N. C., and be there rather early 
tomorrow morning. 

So we may have to cut you down at this hearing but you may sub- 
mit your prepared statements to add to your or: al presentation and 
it will be considered just as though you had said it at this hearing. 

Now, before we proceed with the testimony, Senator Talmadge, do 
you have anything to say ? 
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Senator Tatmapeer. I believe not, Senator Scott, thank you. 

Senator Scorr. Congressman Abbitt, if there is anything you wish 
to say, we would like to y hear from you now. 

As you folks very likely know, Congressman Abbitt is chairman of 
the Tobacco Subcommittee in the House of Representatives and 
naturally from that service and from coming from this area, he cer- 
tainly does know about tobacco. 


STATEMENT OF HON. WATKINS M. ABBITT, A REPRESENTATIVE 
IN CONGRESS FROM THE FOURTH CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICT OF 
THE STATE OF VIRGINIA 


Mr. Appirr. Thank you, Senator Scott. 

Mr. Chairman and Senator Talmadge, and ladies and gentlemen, 
first, I want to express our deep appreciation to you, Senator Scott, 
for coming down here with your subcommittee to hear about our 
problems in our own area. It is a pleasure to have your fine sub- 
committee here and we appreciate you taking your time, Senator 
Scott. and you, Senator Talmadge, to come down here in our area 
to give our people the opportunity of expressing their thoughts and 
thinking regarding this particular problem and the other problems 
confronting us in tobacco. It is very kind of you to give us this 
opportunity to be heard. 

We are glad to have Mr. Ellis here from the Department of Agri- 
culture to give his explanation to the people of this program. After 
he has explained it, Senator Scott, I am sure that our people will 
express their sentiments both for or against. 

Again I say that we deeply appreciate your coming here and we 
also are grateful for the very fine work that you are doing for the 
farmers in the Senate. Finally, I want to express my appreciation 
to the Chamber of Commerce of Petersburg and to Russell Perkinson 
and his committee for making arrangements for this meeting here 
at this temple. We deeply appreciate the things that the Subcom- 
mittee on Tobacco of the Senate Committee of Agriculture is doing 
for the tobacco farmers. 

Senator Scott, we are all so glad to have you and Senator Talmadge 
here. We know how extremely pushed you are for time and we 
deeply appreciate your taking the time to come here to give us the 
opportunity to express our sentiments at this hearing. 

Thank you. |[Applause. | 

Senator Scorr. And now I am going to ask Mr. Ellis to explain this 
program and go over these charts that he has over there. I wish that 
you all would “listen to him very carefully and then, if you may have 
questions that come to your mind, you may ask them after we have 
heard all of the witnesses. 

Also, we may ask Mr. Ellis to go over these charts once more at the 
end of the testimony in order to take care of any questions that may 
have arisen or to clear away any points that may seem to need clarifica- 
tion. 

That is what we have been doing in the other hearings we have 
had; letting Mr. Ellis thoroughly explain the program, hearing all 
the evidence from the local folks, and then at the close of the session, 
letting Mr. Ellis come back and sort of answer the questions that you 
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may have in your mind, or that were raised during the day in the 
course of the testimony. 
We want you people to thoroughly understand what we are trying 
to present to you. 
So, I am going to ask Mr. Ellis to take charge and make his presenta- 
tion. 


STATEMENT OF FRANK R. ELLIS, CHIEF, COMMODITIES PROGRAMS 
BRANCH, TOBACCO DIVISION, COMMODITY STABILIZATION SERV- 
ICE, UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE—Resumed 


Mr. Exits. Thank you, Senator Scott. 

It is a pleasure to be here. I will reiterate Senator Scott’s point 
that I am here at the committee’s request and not representing the 
Department as such other than as a technician. 

The Department has not taken a position on this proposal as yet, 
and has not made a report on the bill about which we are going to 
be talking this morning. 

I see some familiar faces here. I had the privilege of explaining 
this proposal to a group of you people representing the Farm Bureau 
and the Farmers Union. It was a pleasure to do so, and a pleasure 
to be here now. 

I am sure that having heard this once before, those of you who have 
heard the explanation before will at least be able to better testify one 
way or the other by reason of having heard this discussed before. 

And now let us talk for a minute about what we are here dealing 
with. This is a bill which would authorize a referendum of the to- 
bacco growers, under which the growers would vote on this proposed 
change of method of operating your quota program. You folks here 
in Virginia understand the purposes and objectives of the quota opera- 
tion so it will not be necessary to go into this operation under which 
you have been operating for the last 16 years. You all know that it 
is to adjust the supply of tobacco in line with the demand. And per- 
haps some of you know that this problem of supply and demand in 
tobacco is a matter that arose very, very early in the tobacco industry ; 
as a matter of fact, the first attempt to regulate or control tobacco in 
the State of Virginia, or then the Province of Virginia, was in 1639. 

Now, to go into this program. 

(For explanation of program, see p. 8.) 

Mr. Epis. I believe that is all except I would like to close with one 
more statement, repeating some of what I have said before: 

That as long as we have attempted to control production by con- 
trolling one element of production, that is, acreage, the inevitable 
result is that as your yields go up, your acreages have to come down— 
it is just as simple as that. 

Now, the present method of doing this is across the board. Every- 
body takes a cut when the yields go up. And everybody is in the 
position that in order to protect his relative position, he has to carry 
his yields up. 

This proposed method would permit you to adjust your yields on 
your own farm. It will give you freedom of man: iwement decision, 
it will leave you free to operate your farm the way you wish to oper- 
ate it, you may grow your poundage quota on 5 acres, for example, 
you are free to do that; or on the other hand, if you w ant to grow your 
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poundage, if it is 6,000 pounds, on 3 acres, or 2 acres, you are still 
free to do so. You do not lose your allotment by reason of not plant- 
ing. So you have that freedom of decision, management freedom, you 
manage your farm the way you wish—you can select your varieties, 
you can follow fertilizer practices of your choice, and so forth, and you 
can raise your tobacco so as to produce it in the cheapest possible way 
on your farm with the most net income—the freedom is yours to do 
that—and that is sometimes described as being an incentive for 
efficiency. 

Now, you may have two definitions of “incentive.” One is increas- 
ing your yield faster than the average, so that you are getting an in- 
creased share of the total market and getting into a race with other 
growers, without regard to the effect upon the market of what you 
are doing or without regard to the quality of your product. 

If that is your definition of “efficiency” or “incentive,” then this 
method reduces incentive. If, on the other hand, your definition is a 
system that lets you follow such practices as will enable you to con- 
centrate on quality and cost per pound instead of pounds, then this 
proposal certainly gives you greater freedom to exercise your man- 


agement prerogatives and skills than the system we have been oper- 
ating under. 


Senator Scott, I thank you. 

| Applause. ] 

Senator Scorr. Our first witness is the president of the Virginia 
Farmers Union, Mr. Vance. 


STATEMENT OF JOHN B. VANCE, PRESIDENT, VIRGINIA FARMERS 
UNION, AMELIA, VA. 


Mr. Vance. Senator Scott and Senator Talmadge, and ladies and 
gentlemen, I would like to identify myself for the record, first. I am 
John B. Vance, of Amelia, Va. Iam the State president of the Vir- 
ginia Farmers Union, which is 1 of the 2 large general farm organiza- 
tions in our State. 

Senator Scorr. Pardon my interrupting you, Mr. Vance. I just 
wish to say now that if any of you have questions concerning the pres- 
ntation Mr. Ellis has made, and this also applies to questions that 
may come to your mind as the testimony is given, we wish that you 

ild withhold those questions until the end of the program because 
aati ably you may find that someone else has answered them during 
the program. If you have some questions that are unanswered, then 
do nt feel embarrassed about bringing them up at the end of the 
session. 

Thank you. Will you proceed, Mr. Vance. 

Mr. Vance. I would like to express our appreciation to you, Sena- 
tor, and to the committee, for coming down here in the old belt of 
Virginia and affording us here this opportunity to present our view- 
points before you. We appreciate the privilege, we tobacco growers, 
of discussing this matter with you, which is certainly a matter of pri- 
mary importance to all tobacco growers everywhere, and we are indeed 
appreciative of this opportunity. 

Senator Scorr. Thank you. How much tobacco do you grow ? 

Mr. Vance. I grow about 5 acres myself which is, I would s say, about 
the average in the State, maybe a little bit above the average. 
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I have not attempted to prepare a written statement, Senator, or a 
formal presentation, but I have made a few notes which, with your 
permission, | would like to follow in the course of my observations. 

First, I would like to point out that the board of directors of the 
Virginia Farmers Union have not officially adopted a position on the 
question of acreage-poundage controls versus the present method of 
acreage allotment. Therefore, 1 am not in position this morning, 
gentlemen, to state exactly what the position of this organization will 
be. 

Very frankly, I feel that we are in a stronger position by not 
having acted hurriedly in either endorsing or ~ taking some other 
position on the question under consideration because I feel that any- 
thing as far-reaching in itself effects upon the tobacco growers, any- 
thing as far-reaching as a complete change in the system of allocat- 
ing and determining quotas should bear very close scrutiny and 
should be considered very carefully from very possible angle. 

Working through the local units of our organization we are at- 
tempting to hold local meetings in the major tobacco-growing coun- 
ties. We are attempting that ‘for the purpose, first of all, to see that 
the growers have an opportunity to know what this thing is all about 
before they jump at a conclusion that we are for it or we are against 
it. So I think it is better we not act too hastily until we can be sure 
that the growers are informed and are in a position to intelligently 
decide for themselves whether they are for it or whether they are 
against it. 

And we are in the process now of trying to get the facts of this 
case across to the people we represent and as soon as that is done, 
why, then I would rather assume that the board of directors of this 
organization, comprised of all the county presidents, would meet and 
would say aye or nay. 

I would like to make several observations if I may on the very 
excellent discussion that Frank Ellis has made here this morning 
and on 1 or 2 other side issues which bear on the subject. 

I do not know of any group of farmers anywhere who have been 
more favorably and united in their support of any governmental 
program than the tobacco growers have been in their support of their 
tobacco program and that support has been evident since the year 
1939, I believe, by an overwhelming favorable vote expressing their 
support for a continuation of what has been termed a pretty rigid 
system of allocating acreage and controlling production. 

I think that the primary reason that the growers have taken the 
position that they have is that they have been pretty well satisfied 
with this program, although it is admitted that there are flaws in it— 
and there always will be flaws in any Federal program—but I believe 
that when the growers realize and can see that there is a fallacy, 
assuming that there may be a fallacy in the present setup, I feel 
reasonably sure that they will agree to abide by and to adopt and go 
along with any improvements that need to be made. 

What I am concerned with is being sure they understand the 
situation and the facts before they are called on to express themselves. 

Senator Scorr. And I would like to say, Mr. Vance, that we also 
want very thorough discussion of this and we want to have as many 
witnesses testify as possible and we want them to consider this pro- 
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posal and to study the program very thoroughly because we do not 
believe, either, that we would want them to vote either for it or 

against it until they have had thorough discussion of it and know 
what it is all about. And that is why we want full hearings to dis- 
cuss that and get this thoroughly understood ; and not only thoroughly 


understood by you folks, but so that we may have the benefit of your 
viewpoints on this program. 


Mr. Vance. Thank you, Senator. That is our thinking too. I 
think it would be a serious mistake to take any positive action from 
the standpoint of voting or adopting a proposition until we know 
that the people are ready for it. 

Now, I don’t think there is any question, gentlemen, but that the 
crops, the present production of flue-cured tobacco is too high. There 
is no question m the world about it. I think Mr. Ellis has pointed 
that, out very effectively and I do not think that there are many who 
ean argue that, argue with his figures. 

But I do think that there are other contributing factors in wamiies 
to the one factor of increasing yields, and I think that Frank Ellis 
pointed those out, but I wish to reemphasize them. 

First is the shift away from the regular type, regulation-size ciga- 
rette, to the king size filter-tip cigarettes. And I think it has been 
most unfortunate that the shift in production has not kept up with 
or has not kept pace with the shift in the usage of the tobacco, the 
kind of tobacco being used. 

Then of course there is the factor of increased yields which is 
undoubtedly the primary factor. 

Then I think the third factor which has gotten us in the position 
we are in here today is the production of types of tobacco which lack 
the full flavor, the body and the aroma which is in demand especially 
in the filter cigarettes. 

I would like to say also that, spe aking for the organization, we 
are in complete accord with the action taken by the Department in 
materially reducing the price- support level on the types of tobacco 
which lack the quality needed in the filter cigarette. Actually, I 
would have been very happy to have seen price support completely 
eliminated on the varieties 139 and 140—I forget the number of the 
other variety—because 1f there is no market—and anybody that has 
been on the warehouse floors last year could have seen for themselves 
that there was relatively little market—if there is no market, then | 
see no need for producing something for which there is no market, 
something which will wind up in stabilization, and then acting as a 
deterrent on the next year’s allotment. So I would like to pomt out, 
Senator, we agree with that « competley. 

From my own observation I think that the provisions of the Scott 
bill, the acreage-poundage control proposal, that that bill has some 
excellent features. I think it is very, very—well, I think it has con- 
siderable merit. 

I think one of the outstanding features of it is that it places every 
farm on its own. What I mean by that is this: 

The farm that has been ee an average vield, 2nd when | 
say “average vield,” I mean, let us say, 1,200 to 1,300 to 1,400 pounds 
of tobacco per aere, whan as other farms may have been producing, 
due to having better equipment and better facilities, maybe 1,500 
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pounds to the acre or 2,500 pounds to the acre of tobacco produced— 

. the point I am trying to make is that the yields of both farmers, the 
average-producing farm and the high-yield farm, both have been 
going into the total stocks, which means that it all goes into one kitty, 
and when your total stock is taken into consideration, the future 
year’s cut is made on the across-the-board basis which means that the 
farm with the average yield, which is maybe a family sized type farm, 
but anyway the farm that is average, has been taking it in the neck, 
due to the farms with the exceedingly high yields. 

I think one definite advantage of this bill is it would let every farm 
stand on its own. 

Now, certainly, I completely agree with the idea of a provision in 
the proposed legislation, which would provide that this new system 
would not be effective until the growers had an opportunity to vote 
their own convictions in a referendum, and I believe that requires a 
two-thirds majority, isn’t that right, Senator Scott, in order to put 
the new system into effect ? 

So, from the standpoint of its being democratic and from the 
standpoint of its expressing the will of the majority, I do not see how 
anybody could argue against that particular feature. 

For one, I have very little hesitation or reluctance in going along 
with any decision which represents the will of the majority of the 

eople. 

T wonll like to ask, if I may, one question: If the bill is enacted, 
Senator Scott, and when referendums are held, would a separate 
referendum be held for flue-cured tobacco and a separate referendum 
for other types of tobacco, or would it be one referendum for control 
of all types? In other words, would it be possible for flue-cured 
tobacco to vote the acreage-poundage provisions and for the dark- 
type tobacco, the No. 21 tobacco growers to keep the present method 
or not? 

Senator Scorr. That is my understanding. 

Mr. Vance. Well, that is fair, I think that is entirely reasonable, 
because in the case of Virginia flue-cured tobacco and the No. 21 dark- 
type tobacco, we have a different position, as Congressman Abbitt 
knows, than we have in the flue-cured tobacco and I would hate very 
much to see the same thing voted on for all types rather than let 
each type of grower decide what is needed. What we need in the 
dark-type tobacco is to have that separated from the other types so 
we could stand on our own feet rather than be tied to another situation 
which might definitely work to our disadvantage. 

I believe in the dark-type tobacco we took a 10-percent cut this 
year, where the actual disappearances exceeded production by 
1,250,000 pounds this year—so I hope some action can be taken to 
cope with that situation. And I know there are other people here 
who would like to have an opportunity to express themselves and 
certainly I do not wish to take too much, and for that reason, Senator, 
I would, without going into the technicalities of this, which would take 
a considerable length of time, just wish to say that I express our 
appreciation to you, Senator Scott, and to you, Senator Talmadge, 
and to you, Congressman Abbitt, for coming down here. 

And I do want you to know that speaking for this organization we 
shall be more than happy to work any way we can for the best tobacco 
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rogram we can possibly get, be that what it may, and as soon as you 
i an opportunity to get the thing jelled and get the story across 
so there is understanding, it is our thinking we will adopt it; and 
from my observation I think that the program has excellent merit. 
Thank you. 

Senator Scorr. Thank you very much. 

Senator Talmadge, any questions? 

Senator Tatmaper. No questions. 

Senator Scorr. Congressman Abbitt? 

Mr. Asserrr. No questions. 


STATEMENT OF S. T. MOORE, JR., VICE PRESIDENT, VIRGINIA 
FARM BUREAU FEDERATION, SOUTH HILL, VA. 


Mr. Moors. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I am 
S. T. Moore, Jr., vice president of the Virginia Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration, and chairman of the Virginia Farm Bureau Federation Flue 
Cured Tobacco Committee. The Virginia Farm Bureau Federation 
is the largest organized group of farmers in Virginia with a paid-up 
1957 membership of more than 16,000. Our membership in the flue- 
cured tobacco area is also the largest group of flue-cured tobacco farm- 
ers in general farm organizations. I appreciate this opportunity of 
appearing before you to discuss some of the problems facing producers 
of flue-cured tobacco, and the possibilities of a solution afforded by 
the production-adjustment system proposed by S. 1219. 

Attached to this statement is a copy of the resolution approved by 
the voting delegates at our annual meeting in November 1956. 

One cannot view the current flue-cured tobacco situation without 
feeling some concern for the future. The situation is critical, but 
is not by any means hopeless, if we as producers will realize the prob- 
lems facing us and move toward their solution with the same measure 
of determination we have shown in the past. 

The rapidly increasing use of filter-type cigarettes, spurred on by 
repeated reports of the effect of tobacco on the occurrence of lung 
cancer, has revolutionized the market pattern of domestic companies 
for flue-cured tobacco. This rapidly changing situation has greatly 
increased the demand for the heavier grades of tobacco with consider- 
able flavor and aroma, with corresponding decrease in the demand 
for the light mild tobacco. As a result, the stocks of the light mild 
tobaccos are considerably larger than those needed for a normal 
supply. 

This shift in the domestic market demand pattern, has also increased 
the competition between domestic and foreign buyers for grades which 
historically have been export type. This may well have the effect of 
forcing our export buyers to turn elsewhere to find the tobacco they 
need. I think we need to realize that all along. This could only 
result in economic ruin for many of our flue-cured tobacco producers. 
Although we may well look with pride on the record of the past sev- 
eral years with respect to exports, when in the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1956, a record level of disappearance into export was obtained, we 
must realize that a good portion of this tobacco was produced prior 
to 1955. In other words, the tobacco that came out of Stabilization 
of the heavy type of tobacco produced prior to 1955. Current reports 
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indicate that exports during the current marketing year will be sub- 
stantially lower. Numerous reports from foreign users of our tobacco 
indicate the unace eptability of much of the tobacco produced by us in 
1955-56. A continuation of the production pattern of these two 
years, would in our opinion, lead to a substantial reduction in exports 
of flue-cured tobacco and a corresponding reduction in the size of our 
market. 

The production pattern of the past 2 years is characterized by the 
widespread use of varieties of tobacco which were resistant to certain 
diseases, and were capable of —— high yields per acre. While 
these varieties may well have been quite satisfactory to market condi- 
tions existing prior to their introduction, they have contributed largely 
to the present critical supply condition from an overall standpoint 
as well as the specific buildup of the light mild tobacco. The plant 
breeders who developed these varieties are to be commended rather 
than criticized for this work. For when the foundations were laid 
for this breeding work, the demand was moving in a direction which 
may well have made these varieties quite satisfactory. It is certainly 
to be hoped that desirable levels of disease resistance may be incor- 
porated into varieties for producing tobacco with considerable body, 
flavor, and aroma now currently in demand. 

The situation is currently complicated by the fact that under the 
present method of production adjustment, there are tremendous in- 
centives to use every means possible to increase production of tobacco 
per acre. This has in many instances caused producers of flue-cured 
tobacco to sacrifice market demand for quantity of production. This 
may well have forced the buyers to seek a desirable product in other 
areas of production. Reports indicate that this has occurred in both 
domestic and foreign channels. 

We need to look at this thing from the angle that if we continue in 
the way we are going, that other types of tobacco may take some of 
our flue-cured market, whether that be good or bad. 

While there are other problems which have a bearing on the cur- 
rent situation, we believe these illustrate quite well the necessity for 
a thorough study of our flue-cured tobacco program. By way of 
summary, we feel that repeated reductions in acreage allotments of 
flue-cured tobacco have not brought about the desired reduction in 
production. Asa result, the supply of flue-cured tobacco has reached 
the highest level in recent years and carryover stocks have become 
quite critical. A continuation of this condition will seriously en- 
danger the tobacco program. These acreage reductions have further 
increased the incentive for producers to increase yields per acre as 
much as possible by changing cultural practices and by adopting 

yarieties which are inherently “higher yielding. This practice is not 
bad if a desirable product is produced, but «ich does not appear to 
be the case. Unless we, as flue-cured producers, will produce tobacco 
with high market desirability, we face continued reductions in acreage 
under the present system. 

In our opinion the proposed plan for determining acreage allot- 
ments in Senate bill 1218 will do much to correct many of the defi- 
ciencies in our present program. The proposed acreage-poundage 
method of computing individual farm allotments is not a poundage 
quota system, but merely uses the poundage produced on each a 
to determine the allotment for that farm for the next succeeding yea 
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It is the system which has been used in the defermination of national 
allotments since the beginning of the program, for when we col- 
lectively as producers overproduc ed, our acreage was cut propor- 
tionally without regard to individual farm production. Likewise, if 
we underproduced, the acreage was increased. Under the present 
system, computations of the desired production level is based on 
pounds. Acreage determinations are made only after the desired 
level of production in pounds is established, and then they are based 
on average yields made by all flue-cured producers. The proposed 
system me rely extends the poundage determination to the individual 
farm and uses the historical production of that farm in determining 
its acreage allotment. 

The proposed system has a number of advantages which would 
appear to be helpful in solving some of the problems facing us today. 
This system would remove the incentive or requirement of high 
yields per acre found under the present method of computing allot- 
ments and would allow each producer to determine that yield which is 
most efficient for his particular farm without losing his share of the 
available market. Contrary to popular opinion, expressed by many, 
that the higher the yield, the more efficient the production, we feel 
that many farmers have reached the point that they have actually 
decreased efficiency as yield is pushed higher. 

The proposed method of computing allotments would enable the 
producer to concentrate on the production of high quality tobacco 
without losing his share of the market. For if, in a given year, by 
such action, he failed to produce the poundage set up for his farm, 
it would be reflected as an increase in acreage and poundage available 
for that farm the following year. This should enable us to ge 
the grades and varieties of tobacco needed by our buyers and thus 
strengthen the position of flue-cured tobacco in both domestic and 
foreign markets. 

If, as some claim, the varieties of tobacco now discounted under the 
price-support system can be so cultivated and cared for that they 
would produce desirable tobacco, this method of computation of allot- 
ments might well enable the Secretary of Agriculture to reconsider 
the decisions for discounting these varieties. 

While it might seem that this proposal would complicate the ad- 
ministration of the program, it would reduce the emphasis on acre- 
age determination to the point that the administration would be 
simplified. 

The method of allotment determination would have a tendency to 
keep some of the lower priced tobacco off the market and out of 
storage. In other words, it would stay on the farm. It would pos- 
sibly complicate landlord-tenant agreements and require some polic- 
ing on the warehouse floor, but these disadvantages would be slight 
if producers understood the program and realized the advantages 
which can be gained from it. 

Some opposition to this plan has been encountered from those who 
do not approve of the method used in setting the yields per acre for 
each farm under the Soil Bank Act. Specific reference has been 
made to the provisions which increases the low yields to 80 percent 
of the county average and reduces the high yields to 125 percent of 
this average. Some “adjustment i in this provision might be desirable 
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if it will increase grower acceptance but no action should be taken 
which would reward producers who in 1955 and 1956 contributed 
so heavily to the surplus by heavy production of undesirable tobacco. 
The low yielding farms have not contributed to the situation but have 

been required to take the acreage cuts. 

The relationship between the av erage yields of the several States 
is very nearly in line w ith the actual visits established over a 10-year 
per During that period, for example, the average na- 
tional yield for flue- cured tobacco was 1,214 pounds per acre and the 
average in Virginia was 1,196 pounds. Under the Soil Bank Act, 
the national average is approximately 1,425 and the Virginia yield is 
1,400. An upward adjustment of 4 pounds per acre in the Virginia 
yield would be required to reestablish the relationship of our yield 
to the previously mentioned 10-year average and we urge that this 
be considered. 

We further recommend that this committee amend section 313 (m) 
to allow a majority of those farmers voting to determine the method 
to be used in computing allotments. This request is based on the 
reasoning that this referendum will concern itself only on a method 
of establishment of the farm allotment unless it be held cone urrently 
with a referendum to determine whether quotas will be applicable. 
If held at the same time as a referendum to determine whether mar- 
keting quotas shall be applicable, i. e. for the 1959, 1960, and 1961 
crops, the question should be put in two parts. The first would de- 
termine whether marketing quotas should be continued and require 
a two-thirds majority of those voting and the second part would 
determine the method of allotment computation by a simple majority. 

The method of production adjustment proposed in Senate bill 1219 
could, if enacted and approved by farmers, put the flue-cured tobacco 
program on a sounder basis. We feel that this proposed legislation 
with changes as indicated above should be enacted. Since it is en- 
abling legislation and not a mandatory requirement, it would give pro- 
ducers of flue-cured tobacco sufficient time to study the proposition 
and determine if and when it should be made effective. Thus flue- 
cured tobacco growers would have available the mechanics necessary 
to accept their rightful responsibility and keep their program on a 
sound basis. 

I am grateful to you for this opportunity to make this statement 
before this committee and urge you to consider this legislation favor- 
ably. 

(Resolution submitted is as follows :) 











































RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY THE VIRGINIA FARM BuREAU FEDERATION AT ITS ANNUAL 
CONVENTION NOVEMBER 28, 1956 





FLUE-CURED TOBACCO 






Information available at this time indicates that flue-cured tobacco stocks are 
considerably above expected market requirements. 

We urgently recommend that at the earliest possible date the Secretary of 
Agriculture make a determination from the best estimates and figures available, 
the 1957 acreage allotment that will be needed to bring supply in line with 
demand, and that any reduction necessary be shared by all producers pro- 
portionately. 

We recognize, however, that repeated reductions in the acreage allotments of 
flue-cured tobacco have not brought about the desired reduction in flue-cured 
tobacco production. As a result, the supply of this type of tobacco has reached 
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the highest level in recent years and the carryover of stocks has become critical. 
A continuation of this poliy will seriously endanger the flue-cured tobacco pro- 
gram. These acreage reductions have further increased the incentive for pro- 
ducers to produce higher and higher yields per acre. A study of the market 
demand patterns for the past 2 years indicates that those areas where the 
greatest increase in production per acre has taken place are the areas which 
now are producing the greatest proportion of tobacco for which there is little or 
no market demand. 

Therefore, we feel that the present method of production adjustment must be 
amended to reduce the incentive for quantity production and increase the incen- 
tive for producers to raise the types of tobacco having the greatest market de- 
mand. Two proposals have been made to accomplish this end. The first is that 
the number of plants per acre be limited to determine eligibility for price sup- 
port and the second is to establish a poundage quota for each farm to correspond 
to the acreage allotment. As these plans are presently outlined we favor the 
acreage and poundage combination with the poundage quota for each farm to be 
set in a way that will be fairest and most equitable to each producer. 

We further recommend the level of price support on grades of tobacco be estab- 
lished as near as possible to the market demand for the grade. We feel that this 
would discourage the production of those grades which have a weak market 
demand. 

The legislation hefore Congress requiring the identification of a tobacco product 
using synthetic or reconstructed tobacco as such should be approved. 


Mr. Moore. I thank you, Senator Scott. 
Senator Scorr. Any questions, Senator Talmadge ? 
Senator Tatmapcr. No questions. 

Senator Scorr. Congressman Abbitt ? 
Congressman Apsirr. No questions. 
Senator Scorr. We thank your very much. 





STATEMENT OF J. G. COATES, PRESIDENT, HALIFAX COUNTY FARM 
BUREAU, HALIFAX, VA. 


Mr. Coates. Senator Scott and Senator Talmadge and ladies and 
gentlemen, 1 am J. G. Coates, president of the Halifax County Farm 
Bureau, Halifax, Va. I appreciate this opportunity to express the 
views ol my county organization. 

I would like to state that recently we had a delegation from our 
county to attend one of the meetings in which Mr. Ellis made essen- 
tially the same explanation of the proposed bill as he made here this 
morning, after which we went back and called a meeting and had a 
meeting of the full membership. : 

After better than a 2-hour discussion we came up with a resolu- 
tion. I would like also to state we have a minority opinion, not in 
connection with whether or not a poundage-acreage program is ac- 
ceptable, but as to the way the base poundage is arrived at. 

I might go back and say that almost or probably 85 to 90 percent, 
in round numbers, voted in favor of the poundage-acreage allotment. 
We did have a few that felt that probably—about 10 percent—that 
felt the program should remain as it is. However, as I said, in the 
discussion we had a group that felt that instead of using the soil- 
bank poundage for the base poundage, that each producer should be 
allowed to compute his own poundage and do away with the 80 to 
125 percent of the county average. 

I would like to state also that we in electing our delegation to 
come before you today, elected a man representing the minority 
opinion and he is on your witness list as a speaker today. 
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That is the sentiment of our organization. We voted by a good 
majority to endorse the program as it is written. However, we do 
have, as I said, that minority opinion. I thank you. 

Senator Scorr. Thank you. 

Any questions ? 

Senator Tatmapor. No. 

Senator Scorr. Congressman ? 

Mr. Apsirr. No. 

Senator Scorr. Thank you. 


STATEMENT OF 0. 0. SMITH, TOBACCO COMMITTEE, VIRGINIA 
FARM BUREAU FEDERATION, JAVA, VA. 


Mr. Suirn. Senator Scott and other distinguished gentlemen, T am 
O. O. Smith, of Java, Pittsylv ania C “ge I am a member of fhe 
Virginia Farm Bureau Federation and also a memb>r of the tohaceo 
committee set up by that organization, I am president of our local 
oreanization in Pittsylv: ania C ounty. 

T came down here to listen this morning rather than make a state- 
ment but since I was given the opportunity, which I greatly appre- 
ciate vou gentlemen doing, I will say: 

I think this is one of the best means whereby we can arrive at a 
satisfactory solution of our tobacco farm problem. T am sneaking 
mainly to express My own viewpoint and to exnress too the eon- 
census of oninion that T have gathered from talkine with mv neigh- 
bors and fellow Farm Bureau members. We have not, since the meet- 
ing at which Mr. Ellis explained the program rather thoronehly to 
us. had an opportunity to get a definite poll of our membhershin. 

We are a large tobacco srowing county and we re close to one of 
the best tobacco markets, I think, in the State, which we annrecinte. 
Tobseco is our interest, it is our livelihood. We are faced. as vou 
gentlemen know, with a different problem to what we had a few 
years ago, 

” We thought we had one of the support proorams thet wos work- 
able and it did work. as long as we worked with it. We realize the 
fact now that we have got to make a change. 

We would like to go ahead. many of us, and nroduce tohseeco like 
we did a good number of years ago and sell it as we did on the 
market last fall. but that is out of the question. 

Tf we follow the statistics and the figures and the information that 
we have available, we cannot help but realize we have built un tre- 
mendous stocks beyond what we are consuming. We have na canree 
of disposing of that stock other than to buyers that are willing to 
accent it. 

Now, we cannot sell a product that is not acceptable to the buvers 
at a reasonable profit. 

We feel like we are due for a change and the acreave-noundoge 
pronosal that has been proposed seems to nearest fit the situation than 
anythine we have found. There are some things that we obiect to. 
Naturallv, there would be, but I see many features in it that wonld 
benefit the rank and file or the average home-owner farmer that is 
trying to make his living and raise his family on his little plot, 
where his source of income is his tobacco. 
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When they cut my little piece of pie the first time, I did not raise 
any objection—much. We hardly missed it. The next year it took 
a little better slice out of it and it began to open my eyes and I began 
to read the literature about these stocks building u 

Senator Scorr. Pardon the interruption, Mr. Smith, but how big 
is your piece of pie? 

Mr. Surrn. I had 11 acres including the legatee property, but that 
has to be disposed of in the near future, and if that is taken away, 
I will have 2.82 acres, and with the legatee acreage it would be 4 and 
a fraction and that, with my particular piece, 2.82, is to take care of 
2 families, and if the legatee property is disposed of, that will leave me 
on my home place with 2.82 to make a living, pay my taxes and ex- 
penses, and so forth. 

Tobacco is my livelihood. I have no other source of income. At 
my age, it is a little hard for a man to go into something else. I have 
been a farmer all my life. 

I feel like as if that situation develops, that this proposal would 
benefit people in my position, considerably. 

I have been an advocate for a long while of some kind of poundage 
control. I have felt that, since we are selling in pounds and dealing 
in pounds in tobacco, that that is the unit we should use. 

That had been tried in 1938 and we derived some headaches from 
it, but we ought to profit by our past mistakes, and I think this new 
proposal has tried to eliminate some of them. 

As I said a moment ago, I am not speaking from a definite stand- 
point for our local organization, but from the consensus of opinion 
that I have gotten from talking with my friends and neighbors, the 
more they understand it, the more favorable they are toward it. 

We have run into some opposition. Now, that opposition comes 
from people who have been producers with high poundage, who for 
the last year or two had an unusual poundage. Some of them are using 
irrigation methods to do it. 

But, gentlemen, I believe that if it had not been for our stabiliza- 
tion organization, there would have been very few irrigation systems 
put in. 

We appreciate that service that we have derived from being able to 
control our situation up to this time. Now we realize, or some of us 
do—and I do from an individual standpoint—that we are bound to 
make a change. 

I would like to keep the acreage that I have. I would like to be 
able to put a little more quality consideration in making my product. 
And I believe that we in this part of the belt are in a position to 
benefit very greatly from the proposal that has been presented through 
this acreage-poundage proposal. 

And I would like to say in closing that I think that with some 
minor objection, that this would receive a very favorable vote pro- 
viding that we are given time to fully inform our people as to the 
merits of it. 

To give you an example, yesterday I spoke to a man to feel him out, 
and he is a pretty good farmer, and he says, “I don’t have no use 
for it.” 

Now, I had heard the explanation of the charts from Mr. Ellis 
and I started to give him some points from the discussion. And I 
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told him that if I interpreted it right, there was a certain amount of 
insurance free, and that I did not want another cut, I did not think 
that he would want another cut, and he says, “No, I don’t want no 
other cut. If we got to take some measure to reduce the stocks, maybe 
you are right.” 

And I gave him an explanation of the plan whereby if I did not 
come up to my poundage this year, I would have another chance 
another year to make that up and he says, “Well, if that is in it, well, 
I like it, and I will go along with you on it. I have not had it ex- 
plained to me in that way.” 

And I think that is true with most of our average smaller farmers, 
those are the ones that I am talking about. I think that they will go 
along with this plan favorably if they understand it. 

We appreciate the opportunity to be here and I appreciate this 
chance to give you my personal views on it, and I think that you 
gentlemen deserve a lot of credit for giving us this opportunity to 
come in and meet and say what we have on our minds, just like this 
meeting. 

Senator Scorr. Any questions? 

Senator Tatmapce. No questions. 

Mr. Assrrr. No questions. 

Senator Scorr. Thank you very much. 


STATEMENT OF E. C. ELLETT, JR., JENNINGS ORDINARY, VA. 


Mr. Exterr. Senator Scott, Senator Talmadge, and our good friend 


Congressman Abbitt—— 

Senator Scorr. Well, he has been a good friend to you folks here, 
I know. 

Mr. Extetr. Yes, sir. First, I would like to identify myself. I am 
E. C. Ellett, Jr., Jennings Ordinary, Nottoway County. 

I am a general garmer and I raise flue-cured tobacco. I am presi- 
dent of the Nottoway County Farmers Union, and a member of the 
executive committee of the Virginia Farm Bureau. 

What I have to say today is my personal thoughts and my personal 
observations and is not meant as any reflection of the views of any 
organization I may be a member of. 

Gentlemen, we live in a flue-cured tobacco-growing section of Vir- 
ginia that we might say is on the fringe of that area. By that I mean 
that when you get a little farther north in Nottoway County, we do 
not have too much flue-cured tobacco. 

I have always beileved in controls on all basic crops and we have 
in my community thought in the last few years about facing or 
controlling this problem, as far as this year’s tobacco is concerned, 
due to the fact that there is this huge surplus that we have on hand. 

I heard Mr. Frank Ellis give his explanation of the Scott plan some 
few weeks ago. As a result of that, we had a meeting in our county 
to educate our farmers as to what the plan would contain. 

I feel personally, gentlemen, that the biggest thing we have now 
to do is to educate our farmers on what you have in your mind. 
T feel personally that we have three roads to travel : One is the present 
plan, one is the plan such as is proposed here, and one is a plan with 
no controls. There has been discussion that maybe we should have no 
controls. 
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The people in my county, or the ones I have talked to, believe in 
controls and at this meeting for educational purposes where a poll 
was not taken, there were 48 men present and we heard no one who 
was not in favor of the plan. Some of them feel like they would 
like to know a little more about it, and one of the questions was— 
and at this time, Senator, with your permission, I would like to ask 
Mr. Ellis a question. 

Senator Scorr. All right. 

Mr. Exterr. Mr. Ellis, in your opinion what would be the addition- 
al cost in enforcing the Scott plan ? 

Mr. Exuis. Mr. Ellett, the Department has not made a formal 
study and this represents merely an opinion, since the Department has 
not made a formal study of the cost. 

We believe it will increase the cost in the county office for making 
the calculations, and it will increase the cost on the markets for keeping 
the marketing records, there may probably have to be one additional 
field assistant per set of buvers. 

The offsetting feature is that we are spending most of our admin- 
istrative money now on acreage measurements, and there is also the 
money farmers pay for re-measuring the acreage and then there is the 
policing problem, the destruction of excess acreage. Acreage meas- 
urement is the predominant cost factor in our present program. 

We are spending about four times as ats on that as the rest 
of the program and we believe that the elimination of the incentive 
for planting the extra one-tenth or one-hundredth of an acre and 
aie having to destroy it and coming back and re-measuring and 
so on, and coming to witness the destruction and everything that goes 
with this pressure to grow that last row of tobacco, we feel that 
the elimination of the incentive to do that would, in the course of a 
year or so, at least, and I will make this as a personal opinion, will 
offset the additional administrative cost in the county office and of 
handling the records and in the auction warehouses. 

Mr. Exxerr. Senator, with your permission I would like to thank 
Mr. Ellis for that very fine answer. And I think, in speaking about 
the costs, that if we had this, then the money that is being spent to 
locate hidden fields, and so on, that with this poundage proposition, 
we would certainly eliminate that part of it, because with this plan— 
and I know that most everybody is honest, but anyway, if they were 
not, they would have no advantage from planting an extra row because 
they would get cut the next year. 

And I feel like it would help our planting practices. In our county 
we normally planted tobacco for the past 2 years we moved the rows 
closer together, but for the past 2 years we decided to plant our 
tobacco 42 by 24, or 48 by 24, though some of the farmers plant 40 
inches, we are trying to keep it 24 inches in the row or in the drill. 

Now, on my farm this year, I had 11.99 acres of flue-cured tobacco. 
Now, on 1 acre of that, that represents an experiment for my purposes 
and for my use, and for anybody else’s use that may want to check 
the figures on it—I mean, I expect to plant 2 acres on 1 acre. What 
I mean by that is I expect to plant 2 rows of tobacco, 2 by 2, leaving 
out 2 rows and then plant 2 more. Now, I am not doing this to make 
that black line on that chart go higher, but my purpose is to find 
out how much tobacco—and it is all growing in the same field—how 
much tobacco I would raise on that 1 acre than I would in the normal 
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way I plant. And I expect to use the same amount of fertilizer in 
each row, but, as you gentlemen can see, there will be twice as many 
rows so I use twice as much fertilizer. 

Now, I don’t know, but I guess 

Senator Scorr. The fertilizer companies will endorse that plan. 

Mr. Exxerr. Yes, sir. I don’t know what that will do. I have 
heard people say that it has been done and that is one reason that 
personally I have been in favor of spacing flue-cured tobacco or all 
tobacco, or for having some poundage method so as to keep this in- 
creased yield of tobacco from getting as far ahead of us as it has. 

With this plan, when I sell a crop this year—well, the gist of it is, 
if we don’t do something about spacing or something, or control the 
poundage of our tobacco, then I think it is going to go haywire, be- 
cause I think I can increase my poundage at least 50 to 75 percent, 
but under this bill I won’t feel like I have to, and I can produce quality 
tobacco. 

With that, gentlemen, I thank you. Frankly, I would like to say 
to you I appreciate being here. I thank you. 

Senator Scorr. Any questions? 

Senator Tatmapce. No. 

Mr. Appirr. No. 

Senator Scorr. Thank you, Mr. Ellett. 


STATEMENT OF REID SETTLE, ALBERTA, VA. 


Mr. Serrie. Senator Scott, Senator Talmadge, and Congressman 
Abbitt, my name is Reid Settle, with a farm in Brunswick County, 
and I grow flue-cured tobacco almost exclusively for my living. And 
I thought that I would take some little bit of time, on the basis that 
you have asked for those who are opposed and for the plan, I would 
take only about 2 minutes of your time. 

I am opposed to poundage allotments, period, and if poundage al- 
lotments are adopted, I am opposed to the so-called soil-bank method 
of arriving at the base poundage. 

I am opposed to the poundage allotment for 1 reason—I could 
name several, but I will just name 1. To me, it penalizes personal 
initiative and it subsidizes the lack of it. Should we adopt the plan, 
I oppose the method of arriving at the pounds, because it seems to 
me that that defeats the purpose that we have all been striving for, 
for many years. I can remember when we first had these county 
agents that we got in the county, and he was either a fellow, I recall, 
who was a so-called farmer with more education than knowledge of 
farming, one who had made a failure of farming, that type of person, 
and he was not held in too high repute. 

But since that time, the extension service and county agents have 
come a long ways in their standing in the agriculture world and our 
county agents or farm agents, as we all know, are the most highly 
respected men in the county. And they are men whose opinions are 
highly regarded by we farmers. 

Now, they have been trying to teach us how to grow 2 acres on 1, 
and they have done a good job. 

Now, I am quite sure we are going to have to take cuts in the produc- 
tion of tobacco, as time goes on, and we have known that since we 
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adopted our program, but in spite of those cuts the program has been 
approved by an overwhelming majority. 
know of no other program that has been voted on and held up as 
long and that has been as good as the flue-cured tobacco program, 
and I believe it has gotten as high as 97 percent approval, I under- 
stand that to be the figure, although I stand to be corrected on it. 

Of course, I don’t think it was quite that high in 1938, when we 
were on a poundage basis—and I am sure there is much less bicker- 
ing among the farmers and accusations of their fellow farmers at this 
time than there was then, but I am sure that if we go back to the 
poundage, while the system has much merit, I am equally sure that 
we will have misuse of that poundage system. 

In other words, I am quite sure that if Sam Smith was a better 
farmer than Tom Jones and makes a big yield, he will sell his tobacco 
on Tom Jones’ sales card, he will find a way 

Senator Scorr. How much tobacco do you grow? 

Mr. Setrie. Senator Scott, I came down here of the opinion that 
I was a one-horse farmer, but from what the fellows have said who 
have testified and the indications from the farmers here, it leads me 
to think that I may be an economic royalist. My acres last year were 
12.9 acres of tobacco. 

Senator Scorr. Let me ask you this at this time. If the formula 
were changed, would the program be more acceptable to you ? 

Mr. Serrre. If the method of arriving at the pounds, the base 
pounds, was changed, it would be more acceptable—not acceptable, but 
more acceptable. 

I feel that if a man has consistently raised—forgetting 1955 when 
we went haywire, but since 1955 if a man consistently produced 2,000, 
that is, I mean, from 1950 to 1955, and if another man produced 1 ,000 
pounds and you use the method that is proposed here, then you are 
penalizing thrift and subsidizing the lack of it you raise the allotment 
of the one and cut the allotment of the other to, say, 1,875 pounds. 

In other words, if I had been producing 1,000 pounds and get more 
acreage thereby, then I may have no objections; but the man produc- 
ing 2,000 pounds would have objection. 

And finally, may I make one more reason—and understand I am in 
favor of tobacco control—by the way, I was in Raleigh in 1955, in June, 
I think. There has been a lot said about how we brought about this big 
surplus and at this meeting in Raleigh, as I recall, there were about 200 
men from the tobacco area, farmers, mostly, and I recall almost with- 
out exception, the farmers present voted through their speakers to 
accept whatever cut, whatever limitation was imposed on them to save 
our program—that is the gist of what was said, and all figures given 
indicated a cut of at least 25 percent, but for some reason, the Secre- 

tary of Agriculture gave them 12 percent, and there was a belated, last 
minute effort to make that cut 20 percent. To make that 20 percent, 
and that is where the biggest effort was, to get out of the way the sur- 
plus and the way I understand it, if we had done that, we would have 
gotten rid of the surplus, but we "did not take the cut we should have 
taken in 1955. 

Now, there is one thing that I believe is a fallacy, and I am sur- 
prised that there are no figures on it today, and that is this business 
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of excessive weight, if you want to call it that, or heavy weight being 
synonomous with inferior quality. 

There is a man in this room whom I know very well who happens 
consistently to grow more than 2,000 pounds of tobacco to the acre 
and he has sold much more than his normal percentage of that tobacco 
to the Export Tobacco Co. My point is that a man can grow 2,000 
pounds and grow the very type of tobacco that is most in demand. 
In fact, I believe that if you go back to the statistics and find those 
men who have had the heaviest yields and also those who had the 
lightest yields, and see who bought up that tobacco, you will find 
that the heavier grower has been marketing just as much export- 
type tobacco, the type of tobacco that is high in quality and that is 
desired, as the man with the low yield. 

Gentlemen, I thank you for your attention. 

Senator Scorr. Thank you for coming. Any questions? 

Senator Tatmapce. No questions. 

Mr. Assirt. No questions. 

Mr. Sertie. I regret very much being so much in the minority, but 
you said you wanted all our viewpoints and I gave mine. [Applause.] 


STATEMENT OF W. R. CARR, NATALIE, VA. 


Mr. Carr. Senator Scott, Senator Talmadge, Congressman Abbitt, 
ladies and gentlemen, my name is Bill Carr and I live in Natalie, Hal- 
ifax County, Va. I am a former county agent, one of those people 
thought would starve when he went into farming. I was county 
agent in Pittsylvania County for 2 years. 

I represent, possibly, the minority group that has been spoken about 
here. I have no objections to this program at all except the method 
by which the allotments on the poundage are established. 

I feel that a person should be given his actual poundage that he 
has produced over a period of years, taking any best 3 years out of 
5, or an average of 5, or an average of 6. 

I will accept my average since I have been farming, since 1949, as 
having established my base poundage. I feel that a person who has 
made every effort in the world to produce quality tobacco and as 
much of it as he can produce per acre, should be given his actual 
poundage. I don’t think that he should be cut off at the top and added 
on to the lower man’s allotment. 

The chances are a person who has averaged about 2,000 pounds an 
acre—if I may put modesty aside, I have averaged over 2,000 pounds 
consistently over the past 6 years, including hail damage in 1 year— 
and I do not feel that I should have to forfeit 300 to 400 pounds an 
acre of tobacco that I have worked so hard to establish for my farm. 

I hope I am an efficient tobacco farmer and I feel like efficiency 
should not be penalized and the inefficient farmer rewarded. And 
the chances are that a farmer that has been producing 1,000 or 1,200 
pounds per acre for the past several years, that he is not going to ex- 
ceed that much poundage. And the person who consistently produced 
2,000 or better per acre, I believe he can keep that up—— 

Senator Scorr. Right at that point, what would you visualize as the 
possible poundage limit that can be grown per acre? 

Mr. Carr. To produce quality tobacco? 

Senator Scorr. Yes. 
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Mr. Carr. That has not been established, but I have my own idea 
that it will run around between 2,100 and 2,300 pounds to get the maxi- 
mum dollar per acre, and that is what we are interested in, in tobacco 
farming. 

Senator Scorr. Well, I heard a man say at another meeting that he 
could grow 4,000 pounds per acre and produce quality. What do you 
think about that? 

a Carr. He might have—that would be an exception, I would 
think. 

Senator Scorr. As I say, he said he had done that, at another meet- 
_— I believe we heard that Friday and I was very much interested 
in that. 

Mr. Carr. Well, it is possible, and I understand there have been 
several 3,000-pound producers in our particular county, possibly, but 
that is the exception and I don’t think a person could maintain that 
and maintain quality. 

Speaking for myself, I have used every effort and used all of the 
knowledge available to produce more tobacco. I start from the very 
beginning, including treatment for nematodes, using gas, I use the 
best methods and I try to keep suckers off of the crop, and I try to 
keep quality at its optimum, myself. I try to market it to the best 
advantage and I don’t think that I or others that do that type of 
farming should be penalized on poundage. 

As it now stands, using the soil-bank figure in my county, I would 
lose possibly 300 or 400 pounds an acre. I have a support rate of 50 
cents so approximately that would mean around $200 an acre on the 6 
acres allotment I have, which means $1,200 cold cash, that I would 
lose under this method. 

I think some adjustment should be made for a person with low yield 
because of hail or some other disaster, something of that kind, I 
think some adjustment should be made, but I do not think that the 
inefficient or low-producing farmer should be rewarded and that we 
should be penalized for having done our planning and having worked 
for our larger yields. 

Mr. Apsirr. May I ask a question ? 

Senator Scorr. Yes. 

Mr. Assirr. Your main complaint, Mr. Carr, as I understand it, 
with the program, is the 80 and 125 percent ? 

Mr. Carr. Congressman, that is my main complaint, the 80 and 
125. I think it should be on an actual basis. Give me my poundage 
that I have worked for in the past 10 years. 

Mr. Ansirr. Leaving out 1955—1956 ? 

Mr. Carr. You can leave out any particular year you want to. 

Mr. Apsirr. I mean, do you think it would be a good idea to leave 
out 1955-56 ? 

Mr. Carr. I would certainly leave out the 1956 year. 

Mr. Apprrr. You would have no objection to leaving out 1955? 

Mr. Carr. In my individual case, I would not have any objection. 

Mr. Assirr. But you do complain about the 80 percent for the low 
man and bringing the top grower down to 125 percent? 

Mr. Carr. That is right, striking an average—well, actually, there 
is no such thing as an average farmer. 

Mr. Assrrr. And eliminating that feature, the program seems to 
you to be good ? 
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Mr. Carr. I think so. I think it is basically sound. 

Mr. Axsirr. I just wanted to know what your objection was. 

Mr. Carr. That is the objection, Congressman. I feel that if you 
give me my personal actual poundage, the proposal is sound and 
would work and people would vote for it. 

Thank you. 

Senator Scorr. Thank you. Any questions? 

Senator Tarmapce. No questions. 

Mr. Axzerrr. No more questions. 

Senator Scorr. Thank you. 


STATEMENT OF J. W. TOWLER, GRETNA, VA. 


Mr. Tower. Senator Scott and other distinguished gentlemen, 
members of the committee, I would like to introduce myself at the 
beginning. I am J. W. Towler, Gretna, Pittsylvania County. I am 
chairman of the tobacco advisory committee of the Virginia Farmers 
Union, president of the Pittsylvania County local or ganization. Tam 
a tobacco grower and also I buy tobacco for our company. And I 
guess if there is anyone who should be concerned in the welfare of 
the tobacco farmer , it should be me. 

I do not intend to take but a very few minutes of your time. I 
appreciate the opportunity of appearing before your group and I 
would like to speak briefly for a minute or two of the feeling in our 
county on this proposed legislation. I would like to speak personally 
as a farmer and a little bit as a representative of the company stand- 
point, if you please. 

Senator Scorr. How much tobacco do you grow ? 

Mr. Towterr. Actually, my allotment this year is 4.88 acres. I 
might be classed as the average Pittsylvania County grower. That is 
a combination of two average- “sized farms. 

Our committee or several members of our committee were fortunate 
enough to hear this discussion by Mr. Ellis in Richmond approxi- 
mately about 3 weeks ago. 

I might say that we are more or less along the same line that our 
State president brought out, that we have not had a meeting since 
of the board of directors. We had a brief session of our committee 
after the discussion and we felt that it was more or less our duty at 
the present time to do everything we could to bring the information, 
to put this information across to our members who are tobacco growers 
in the State, before we took any action. 

Since that time we have made every effort possible, Senator, to do 
that. Presently I am engaged temporarily as director of organization 
for the Virginia Farmers Union and that gave me the opportunity to 
discuss this with about as many farmers as any person in this room. 

I would like to say now, to sustain what one of the gentlemen 
brought out, that we have tried, and I have tried in my feeble way 
to explain this thing as thoroughly and as impartially as I possibly 
could. 

About the only objection, major objection, I heard, except in an 
isolated case here and yonder, was as to the method of establishing 
poundage. I think the majority of the people I have talked to, that 
this would be fairly acceptable to them, and to some of them mightily 
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so, if the poundage was based upon the individual yield and if the 
125- -percent maximum and 80-percent minimum were ‘eliminated. 

I think a major portion of the objection to this measure would be 
eliminated if that weredone. I think that the majority of the farmers 
feel that, as Mr. Carr did and does, that where a farmer has established 
a record of 7 or 8 or 10 years of good, clean farming, he is entitled to 
reap a reward for his efforts. 

Going a little further along this line of the information work that 
we are doing in our county, T called a meeting of our organization 
for Friday night of this week. I hope we will have anywhere between 
600 and 1,000 farmers present and I am sure—and Mr. Ellis has very 
graciously and kindly agreed to come down and explain this to the 
people in our county, and we have invited a delegation from the 
surrounding tobacco counties—and I am sure that after that date I 
would certainly be able to know how people feel about it and I think 
that after a few more of those meetings such as that kind, we can 
possibly expect our tobacco committee and our organization to take a 
definite stand on this. 

Certainly I will say you can count upon us to do everything we can to 
inform the people very impartially as to this legislation, what it means 
and how it will be carried out. 

As an individual tobacco farmer, I have seen my acreage reduced 
in the past few years from a high, I think, of 7.6 acres to 4.88 acres, as 
I told you. 

I feel that this proposed legislation would enable me to place a 
little more emphasis on growing quality type tobacco, that is, the type 
that is desired, and in fact I am sure that the proposed legislation 
would be a benefit to me as an individual grower. 

As an individual and as a loyal supporte r of the program from the 
beginning, I have only one worry. I wonder, speaking about the 
farmers, the tobacco farmers, and I have been working with them every 
day, I wonder if we should not go rather slow, very slowly, because 
certainly I don’t think anybody in this group, anybody in Washington 
or anybody connected with the Department, wants to see an unfavorable 
vote in a major referendum which, I understand, is coming up in 1958— 
Iam only worried about the possible effect of proposing a major change 
too quic kly , it might cause the same thing that happened in 1938. That 
is my only hesitation at the present time. 

There is one other problem that I have discussed with a number of 
tobacco buyers and officials of the companies. While they are cer- 
ti ainly not opposed to it, and no tobacco company is opposed to any 
legislation that is of benefit to the tobacco grower, there is a little 
worry, or a little thought in their mind that possibly there would be 
a larger amount of the lower grades of tobacco, the common types of 
tobacco that would be grown and not placed on the market, in an effort 
to bring this poundage within the allotted amounts. 

That in itself from the trade standpoint would be a little bit of a 
bad situation because a balance of the different individual types of 
tobacco is needed, and there are certainly demands for a certain amount 
of the lower grades as well as the higher. However, that might be 
just a minor item and it is not being discussed too much. 
talked it over with some head officials of the major companies. 
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I do know that last year much more of the type of tobacco, as we 
grow in the old belt, could have been used at the same time that we 
were building up a tremendous subsidy and it is very possible this 
legislation might be made to change that favorably. 

I have enjoyed making these few comments and I appreciate the 
opportunity at this time of appearing before you, and I say again that 
you can count on me in my capacity to do everything I can to bring 
the information before the tobacco farmers in our section. 

Thank you. 

Senator Scorr. Thank you. Any questions? 

Mr. Apnirr. No ques*ions. 

Senator Tatmaper. No questions. 

Senator Scorr. We have no further witnesses, and I am going to 
ask in just a minute for Mr. Ellis to come up forward here and answer 
any questions that somebody may have brought up and to make any 
further explanations he wishes. 

I would like to say at this point that we have one lady to beautify 
the audience, and I wonder if she does not have a word or two for us 
that she would like to say. 


STATEMENT OF MRS. RACHEL R. HAWTHORNE, KENBRIDGE, VA. 


Mrs. Hawrnorne. No, sir, except that I think the Farmers Union 
is a grand organization and that the program is acceptable. We raise 
13.5 acres, that is, mv husband does. 

Senator Scorr. Thank you. Now, if anybody else has got any 
questions or anybody else wants to testify, he may and then we will 
ask Mr. Ellis to summarize this thing with whatever he thinks should 
be brought a but we do not want to hold anybody ‘ off who wants to 
speak. We have gone through our list of witnesses, but is there 
anyone else ? 


STATEMENT OF R. B. SETTLE, ALBERTA, VA. 


Mr. Serrie. I don’t have a lot to say. Somebody else has said what 
I thought I had to say, but there is one thing, I have one little thing 
on this thing that the other people have not already spoken about. 

My thinking is in one respect that no man should be penalized for 
what he has done. 

We have had county agents here, and they have tried to teach us 
to grow 2 blades of grass ‘where 1 blade grew before, and I feel that a 
farmer who co nsistently produces 2 000 or 2,200 or 2,500 pounds per 
acre shculd not be penalized and made to drop down to 1,800 pounds. 

By the same token, the man who loves to fish and hunt and—well, 
fish and hunt and sit on his butt and produce 700 or 800 pounds of 
tobacco, he should not be forced to grow 3,000 pounds an acre. 
[ Laughter. ] 

That is one of the points I wanted to bring up. 

Now, I think (after a pause) well, now I have forgotten what I 
wanted to sav. hawehtes | 

Going back to this matter of poundage, as most of you here know, 
we had a severe drought in 1953 and 1954, and then we had the hurri- 
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cane in 1955, and for that reason our poundage in Virginia—and, of 
course, Senator Scott, you are from Carolina, and I have nothing 
against that, I am from Carolina, a and I think it is a great State— 
but here in Virginia for the past 3 years, not including this year, 
which I un \derst: and is not to be filet into consideration, I question 
whether Virginia would get a full measure of their just part of the 
allotments if you go on a poundage basis. 

Now, Lam sure you understand what Iam saying there. What your 
poundage was in 1951, 1952, and 1953, I wouldn’t know. I think it was 
very considerate of the Department to give us the best 3 of the past 6 
years, and I am sure if we were to consider the 1956 crop that Vir- 
ginia as a State would not come out any better than we would if we 
clidn’t—because I don’t know—I don’t know what the other States— 
you made a wonderful crop in Carolina in 1956, and I am gi ad they 
did, because most of us did not, and it is just something to think about 
about whether or not we should use these years to arrive at the faa 
poundage. 

Like I said, I want to thank you for the privilege of appearing be- 
fore you gentlemen and for coming down here and giving this group 
here an opportunity to express themselves in this particular matter. 
I thank you. 

Senator Scorr. Thank you. And I might say in connection with 
the North Carolina situation, that we are going down toward Wilson, 
N. C., and we will be very glad to have you come down there to get 
their story——— 

Mr. Serrie. Well, now, Senator, in that connection—and you don’t 
have to make a record of this unless you want, but in two different 
years in the past, at least, and maybe more, I went down to the vicinity 
of W Ken, and I have gotten some or from there from those fallgen 
and they have been friends, and they said, “Iere are some plants if 
you jaa them,” and that is why I went down EM to get plants, and 
they gave me all I needed, and they said, “No, sir; you cannot pay 
me for those. Here are all the plants you w ant. Iam going to plow 
them up anyway. 

And I raised the question, Would a Virginia boy do this for the 
other fellow ? 

Senator Scorr. Well, I am sure you would. 

Mr. Serrie. We would welcome the opportunity to pay them back 
the same way, but of course you plant 2 or 3 weeks or a month before 
we do—and you wouldn’t want my plants if I had any. 

Senator Scorr. Does anybody have any questions they would like to 
ask ? 

Senator Tatmaper. No, 

Mr. Asprrr. I have had my attention distracted for a minute, but 
is your main objection the 80 and 125 percent ? 

Mr. Serrix. Well, yes; that is certainly objectionable. As far as 
I am concerned, I do not object to the poundage, the acreage-pound- 
age proposition, but I do not want to penalize the man who has pro- 
duced and subsidize, as somebody has said, the man who loves to fish 
and hunt and does not produce. 

Mr. Assirr. Thank you. 

Senator Scorr. Thank you. 
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STATEMENT OF H. L. MATTHEWS, LAWRENCEVILLE, VA. 


Mr. Marrnews. Senator Scott, my name is H. L. Matthews of Law- 
renceville, Brunswick County. 

I think that people are losing sight of the fact that this man who 
loves to go fishing and hunting and does not look after his tobacco 
and does not produce a high yield, a great deal of tobacco, with this 
program in effect, they are losing sight of the fact that that man is 
still going to go fishing and hunting ‘and it would not affect his acre- 
age 1 pound because under this other program he has not increased his 
poundage any and I don’t see why you would expect him to increase 
any in this other poundage. 

One or two gentlemen mentioned if the poundage could be made on 
their previous “history and some, I think, would like to see 1955 and 
1956 included in this poundage. If you do that, you would wind up 
with the very same poundage we have now, as I see it, and somebody 
along the line has got to make a sacrifice. Who it is, I don’t know. 
Nobody wants to make the sacrifice, but somebody definitely has to 
make that sacrifice and it looks to me like the man who produced the 
high yields in 1955 and 1956 is the man that contributed to the over- 
production and he is the man who should take the cuts or a certain 
amount of the cuts—but the man who has tried to maintain a fair 
yield and produce a high type of quality tobacco that the buyers would 
‘want to buy, I don’t see where he should have to take a penalty—and 
I feel that unless you want to continue to cut our acreage every year, 
I don’t know how you could work out a plan much better than you 
have with you. 

[ am not advocating this matter of poundage—maybe I implied I 
was, but what I am saying is that if you want to go to the records in 
the courthouses and the ASC offices and check the records, which I 

cannot do and maybe which you can do or cannot, I don’t know, but 

I think you will find the m: in who has the heavy production, the man 
who is the heavy producer, is the man who made the biggest average 
on his tobacco crop, I think that you will find that he has not sacrificed 
quality, I think you will find that and I have been a farmer down 
here and I think that you do not sacrifice quality just because you in- 
crease your pounds to a point. I would not say 4,000 pounds, al- 
though somebody would say that, I guess, but I think you can main- 
tain your quality up to 2,500 pounds an acre. 

Therefore, I think that a man should not be penalized constantly 
that poundage and that the man who loves to fish and hunt and 
who produces 700 or 800 pounds should not be required to try to make 
2,000 or 2,500 an acre. 

I don’t know whether I said what I meant to say or not. I don’t 
think that he should have 1,200 pounds because he has not averaged 


that for several years, and I don’t see how in the world you could 
disagree with that. 


Senator Scorr. Thank you. 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM ANDERSON, LAWRENCEVILLE, VA. 


Mr. Anverson. Senator Scott and gentlemen, I am William Ander- 
son of Brunswick County. 


Going to what Mr. Settle said, about the year used for the basis, 
those 6 years, if you do not pass 1954, 1955, if you leave 1954 and 1955 
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out, for those 6 years, from 1953 on down—I mean 1954 and back, 
they were not normal 
Senator Scorr. After you get through, Mr. Ellis will answer that. 
Mr. Anperson. Well, the last normal year we had was 1951 and 
then 3 drought years, and they are basing it on the drought years. 
That is all I am raising about it. 


Senator Scorr. Mr. Ellis will answer that. Anybody else want 
to testify ¢ 





STATEMENT OF ARTHUR MAHANEY, KENBRIDGE, VA. 


Mr. Mananey. Senator Scott, I am Arthur Mahaney of Lunenburg 
County. I have a couple of observations to make on this thing. 

I want to make it clear at the outset that these are purely personal. 
I am president of the County Farmers Union and chairman of the 
State board. 

We in Lunenburg County have no finished canvassing all of the 
farmers so we naturally cannot speak for them. I will say this, I 
have had no objection to the plan from those we have talked to. 

Speaking on this allotment business, I don’t agree at all with the 
objections that I have heard. I personally t think this is one of the 
fairest bills, and is one of the fairest plans for establishing allotments 
that possibly could be devised, due to the fact that I think here in the 
Old Belt some of us are overlooking a very vital fact in that our good 
friends in Carolina can run us out of business, poundagewise, and 
if we get relatively few farmers who make 2,000 pounds or better 
to the acre and establish allotment on actual performance, then 
a tremendous number of our tobacco farming will go south, and that 
is what we don’t want—and it has been going south for years. 

In 1955, for instance, they grew a tremendous amount of this light 
slick tobacco down south, from which they got tremendous acreage 
yields, and naturally if you establish allotments here you would have 
to establish poundage there, and through this light slick tobacco 
alone they pact take a tremendous amount of poundage. 

I feel, sir, you have done a marvelous job. I think that is absolute- 
ly fair. That is my only personal feeling. 

There is only one item I do not regard—I do not know whether it 
was mentioned or not, but in speaking about farm values, farms here 
in the South, their values are based largely on tobacco acreage and 
years ago, when there were reasonable allotments to the farms, as I 
understood it, a farm was valued at so many acres of tobacco, 5 acres, 
$5,000, right off the bat. 

All right. In the last relatively few years we have been reduced 
so much in acreage that instead of that farm being worth $5,000 right 
off because of their tobacco, it is $2,500. Now, what does that mean 
to us? 

Based on this plan, there is more chance of it being stabilized and 
your farm value would remain relatively const: unt—which I think is 
a vital factor to the tobacco area. I don’t believe that has been men- 
tioned. One other thing, just ued mean, it may be minor and 
it may be major, is this, that as you all know, there is a tremendous 
number of farm bills bei ‘ing proc essed in C ongress and by and large 
they have wonderful possibilities and lots of good qualities. 

92250—57——16 
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It seems to me that a bill of this nature could be blended in with 
most any kind of a control program, and that this bill or any other 
bills worthwhile should all be brought together into one total farm 
bill to which all of them in Congress could agree to the extent that it 
would be passed—and I am simply dreaming about that, I am simply 
dreaming that if it was vetoed, they could still pass it. 

Thank you, and I appreciate this opportunity. 


STATEMENT OF C. M. WALKER, PETERSBURG, VA. 


Mr. Waker. Mr. Chairman, I would lke to have one point of 
privilege at this here meeting, one point about the tobacco acreage 
being effective. 

I have been farming all my life, growing tobacco all my life. I 
found 10 years ago that I hi ud to keep books, so I keep certain books 
since 10 years back. And my books show me that for 10 years I have 
averaged 2,100 pounds of tobacco per acre. 

My books also show me that the Stabilization has only got 1,200 
sounds of my tobacco for the years it has been in force. So therefore, 
f cannot see—I am not against this bill, you understand, I am for 
this bill, I think this bill is fine, but I don’t think a man who ean pro- 
duce the tobacco and produce the tobacco that the companies want 
and that they bought and where Stabilization did not get it, it is 
quality tobacco, and my books plainly prove to me that it has been 
qui lity tobacco that I grow, of all the types that they want, so I 
don’t think that we should be penalized because we grow the type 
that they want. I think that the poundage should be based on the 
actual poundage and actual yield. 

Thank you. 


STATEMENT OF JOSEPH P. GILLIAM, CHURCH ROAD, VA. 


Mr. Gi1AM. I am Joe Gilliam, of Dinwiddie County, member of 
the Farm Bureau. I am a member of the Belt-Wide Flue-Cured 
Committee, the 5-State committee that went to Washington last year. 
1 am one of the men along with Fred Royster and Carl Hicks and 
those other boys, and Abe Menchew on this committee that was cussed 
out on that trip to Washington where we were looking to urge that 
extra cut last year in acreage, in December, and then we were bs ack-— 
we had been advocating this 8 percent cut that was blocked in Con- 
gress, and then we were back in January to Washington asking Con- 
gress to pass a bill to put it up to the farmers to vote ‘for an additional 
8- percent cut in bright tobacco, and we got our criticism, in fact we 
had a lot of cussing from the bright-tobacco farmers in the South and 
in Virginia. 

And I think—and this is sour grapes—I think that if we had got 
that 8-percent cut, if they had listened then, then we would not have 
this 20-percent cut for this year—but they did not want it, I mean the 
men on that committee from Georgia and South Carolina and Vir- 
ginia, we did not want any cuts, but we saw what was coming and 
we felt that it would be better for the bright-tobacco growers to take 
an 8-percent cut with the 12 percent, w hich would have made a 20 
percent cut—we felt we could have about a 25-percent or maybe 30-per- 
cent cut in 1957—I don’t say the Department of Agriculture did it, but 
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I do say that they cut it down to 20 percent and so we didn’t get it, 
so I think that with the additional 8 percent in 1956, instead of taking 
a 20-percent cut that they got now, you would not have had to take 
that cut in 1957 and you might have a control on your light, slick 
tobacco, these varieties, 139 and 140. 

And, you know, I like to plant that, we all like to plant it, but if 
it does not suit the man who buys the tobacco, if it does not suit the 
trade, then it is no good for the farmer. In other words, if we lose 
our foreign trade which I think we exported 43 percent of that which 
they got abroad from 1955 to 1956—I understand that this year if 
we plant that kind of tobacco then they will get their tobacco from 
other foreign markets. We have got to sell tobacco—the thing that 
is being taken away from us the flavor and aroma, is that right—if 
we had that 8 percent, we would not have had a cut—but may I ask 
a question right here ? 

If we had this program which you are advocating, this bill, if we 
had had this, say, 3 years ago, what percentage more tobacco acreage 
do you think would be planted in the five bright tobacco States, what 
percent ? 

Senator Scorr. I will ask Mr. Ellis to answer that. 

Mr. Gitu1am. I think, I figure it at about 20 or 25 percent, and in 
this program that you have come up with, I think that you got 
something. 

First I did not like it for this reason, that a burnt child dreads fire 
and this old poundage basis that we had, we had a lot of neighbors 
and a lot of farmers that did not make the poundage and somebody 
made it over, so consequently somebody was selling somebody else’s 
poundage—you cannot control consumption of tobacco, in other words, 
when you let him plant tobacco and pay a penalty on it, you are not 
controlling the production, you are not controlling the supplies, it 
was going into the trade. 

Now, after this program, I changed my mind about it. The in- 
dividual controls the supply of tobacco. You will not have the acre- 
age shifting from one State to another, I do think 

Senator Scorr. Or from one man to another. 

Mr. Giuu1amM. That is right, or from one State to another. 

Virginia, as some of these gentlemen testified, had three drought 
years. We had the tail end of Hazel, and our best poundage per acre, 
I would imagine, in 1956, all the way across the board, I realize that 
and in 1955 we lost a lot of tobacco in the fields, but may I ask you 
this, why you haven’t got 1955 in, you are going back 6 years—I came 
in late. 

Mr. Ennis. 1955 is in the bill—1950, 1951, 1952, 1953, 1954, and 
1955. 1956 is not. 

Mr. Gititram. That is what I thought. I misunderstood what some- 
one testified. 

I think that where the farmer has built up his acreage, I think there 
has got to be some give and take, but if he goes in 1955 and back 6 
years to get your basis for your poundage you are not including 
your 32 percent cut that we all had—see what I mean ? 

This program, it has got to be put up to the farmers on a vote, 


of course. I believe we will pass it. I believe it is the answer to the 
bright tobacco situation. 


I thank you, gentlemen. 
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Oh, yes, what I said about the 8 percent, that was sour grapes, 
and I tell you why, we got so much cussing for the last 2 years about 
it, that it is a pleasure ‘to be able to tell off some of the people that 
were trying to ram it down my throat. 

Senator Scorr. Thank you. 

Now, Mr. Ellis, you go ahead. 


FURTHER STATEMENT OF FRANK E. ELLIS 


Mr. Exxis. I will try to make this brief. The first thing I would 
like to say, Senator, is with respect to this question of the 64 years and 
the 80 and 125 per cent limit. 

Joe Williams, Director of the Tobacco Division, plans to have a 
survey made to see just what the effect would be and how much 
poundage would it take to raise the 125 percent limit. 

That soil-bank yield set up at 125 and 80 percent was part of an 
overall pattern of yields under the soil-bank program. ‘Tobacco has 
been very favorably treated in yields, in that they did get permission 
to use the 3 highest years out of 6, and that is incorporated in the 
present bill. This 125 and 80 percent follows an over: all pattern for 
all commodities for soil-bank purposes. They were established by 
administrative regulation, and your testimony on that point is in 
order, and the Department will be greatly interested in reading your 
testimony. 

There isn’t any question that you can have high yields of good 
quality tobacco. It is also true, however, that many growers are try- 
ing to achieve those high yields without the kind of land that is re- 
quired to do it and they come up with a lot of thin tobacco. 

There is just one point I do want to mention and that is this ques- 
tion of one grower selling his tobacco on another man’s card. When- 
ever that happens—first, the bill does not provide for that but, of 
course, the first thing that happens is that those two people who are 
involved in that are the only two people affected, the man that sold 
it and the man that he sold it to. 

If I sell you some of my poundage, I am just cutting my allotment, 
but nobody is hurt but you and I, we are the only two parties in- 
volved, it does not affect anybody else’s allotment, it is just taken 
off of my allotment. So, it has a self-policing feature in that respect, 
which is different from the poundage proposition in 1938. 

Mr. Serrie. I might point out that, unless I am wrong—and you 
say it doesn’t hurt anybody but you and me, but if my allotment: is 
1,200 pounds and I only raise 800, then in another year I can raise 
that and my card—— 

Mr. Exxis. That is true. However, you have not contributed to 
this black line on this chart. 

Mr. Serrir. Well, that is true. 

Mr. Exits. Which is our overall objective. 

Mr. Serrie. That is correct. 

Mr. Assrrr. I would like to know what years are involved in this 
bill. 

Mr. Extis. 1950, 1951, 1952, 1953, 1954, and 1955; those 6 years 
were included for the soil-bank purposes and the soil-bank yield. I 
think it might be interesting to note that in every other commodity 
they used the 5 years, but in tobacco we use 6 and if you will look at 
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the records you will find that made a big difference for the old belt 
area, including 1950, because you did have a series of disaster years 
here. The soil-bank yield makes provision for adjustment and some 
substantial overall upper adjustment was made. 

The bill further provides, and it has not been brought out, I don’t 
believe it has, for : adjustments of inequities and hardship cases—the 
man that bought an irrigation system in 1954, for example. 

Nineteen fifty-six was left out because it was the year when variety 
139 was planted after the growers had been advised it was undesir- 
able; they planted it in 1955 without any firm knowledge of that, so 
there is some justification for leaving 1955 in. 

Mr. Marriews. One question on that survey that you mentioned is 
going to be taken in order to see how much you would raise some 
allotments, how much poundage to raise that 125 percent limit, the 
high yields—in doing that, would you also make provision for the 
lower producers and lower than some, that might offset the increase 
others got to keep from raising production ? 

Mr. Exxis. The purpose of the survey would be to inform the com- 
mittee of the effect of any change—it is my offhand opinion—and 
leave this out of the record, please. 

(Discussion off the ree ord.) 

Mr. Marruews. Would you give us the average poundages in flue- 
cured tobacco? 

Mr. E mg 1,400 pounds Virginia yield; 1,433 pounds North Caro- 
lina yield; 1,500 pounds South Carolina yield; the Georgia-Florida 
area, yield is about 1,325. As brought out in some testimony that 
follows very closely the historical relationship from one State to 
the other. The Virginia yield is 25 to 30 pounds higher than they 
would have been exc cept for the adjustments made for drought and 
hurricane losses. 

Mr. Griu1am. Just one thing, Senator, before you conclude, I 
would like to say that I would like to keep this a separate program, 
the tobacco program, I would not like to see it incorporated in an- 
other, let us keep it separate. 

Senator Scorr. And I want to say that we are glad indeed to see 
so many of you here. We have to go to Wilson, N. C., and Winston- 
Salem for our last hearing. I am happy to have so many of you here 
and you are invited and are welcome to come to both of these other 
meetings. 

I think that this was undoubtedly the most pleasant meeting we 
have had so far. We all got along so fine today and I think every- 
body has been heard who wanted to say something, as far as I know. 

That concludes this session. I want to take advantage of the op- 
portunity, if I may, to call on Mr. Settie to close the meeting with 
prayer. 

(Thereupon, after prayer, the subcommittee adjourned at 12:40 
p. m., to reconvene at 9: 30 a. m., at Wilson, N. C.) 
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TUESDAY, APRIL 2, 1957 


Unirep Srares SENATE, 
Tosacco Inpustry SUBCOMMITTEE, OF THE 
CoMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE AND Forestry, 
Wilson, N.C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 9:30 a. m., in the 
American Legion Auditorium, Wilson, N. C., Senator W. Kerr 
Scott (chairman of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Senators Scott and Talmadge. 

Senator Scorr. The meeting will come to order. 

We are to consider S. 1219, the so-called acreage-poundage pro- 
gram. 

I regret that Senator Schoeppel could not be here; he had to stay 
in W ashington. 

We want to go into this thing thoroughly because, as we have ob- 
served over this trip, this series of hearings, the more people under- 
stand what we are trying to do, the more and more are they in favor 
of it, I think. 

By the way, I was told by the people over at Petersburg yesterday 
to express their appreciation to the people in this particular area for 
letting them have tobacco plants of the several different kinds as 
they needed them, and they appreciated that very greatly. And they 
all know this area here pretty well by virtue of the gracious manner 
in which you let them have plants when they needed them up there 
in that drought section. 

We had one thing that was very interesting up there to me. We 
had a Mr. Walker who came to the meeting, who was opposed to it, 
and he had been producing an average of 2,300 pounds an acre for 
the last 10 years, but he had decided after listening there that it was 
the best program for him, and he was going to support it. 

I thought you might be interested in that because you folks know 
how to grow tobacco here as nobody else does. 

These samples of tobacco that we have on display here on this 
table—Is Mr. Boswell here yet ? 

(No response. ) 

Senator Scorr. Anyhow, that tobacco, Mr. Boswell sent me some 
of this Black Maria. He and I are both very fond of it and we use 
it once in a while—but these samples show what the companies make 
in North Carolina, here, and that is what they have got to sell. They 
are the farmers’ merchants and you might want to clance over them. 

And they are very much interested in tobacco and the tobacco pro- 
gram, more than you might think, because they have got to sell the 
tobacco we grow. That is their job, that is where they make their 
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living, and we want them to sell it, of course, and to sell more and 
more of it, more than they have been selling. 

So I thought you will be interested in looking over that display, 
so you can realize just what is produced and what is manufactured in 
North Carolina. 

I am going to ask Mr. Ellis from the Department of Agriculture, 
who is down here at the committee’s request, to explain those charts 
that he has on the board, and those of you who have any questions to 
ask, if you will just hold them to the end, they will be answered. 

After Mr. Ellis has given his explanation, then we will hear from 
our witnesses. We want to hear as many of you R. F. D. boys as we 
can. 

The chief clerk of the committee, Mr. Mouser, is here. Will you 
stand up, Mr. Mouser, so that they can see you? He will be making 
up the list of witnesses, and if you want to testify, just give him your 
name and address, and then you can come up here and we will be 
glad to hear you, and we will want to know how much acreage you 
have in tobacco. We want everybody here to be heard, whether you 
favor the program or don’t favor it, because we want to take this 
record on to Washington and analyze it and work this matter out. 
We want to know how you stand on this program. We want your 
views, whether you are for or against. 

During the past 2 years I have had a lot of meetings and we have 
had a lot of letters and telegrams and personal visits about the cotton 
and the tobacco programs, and we have worked with the Department 
of Agriculture and we have come up with this bill that we think has 
much merit to it. 

Now, I want you to understand that this is not an ironclad thing. 
It can be changed, and it will be changed as far as that is concerned, 
to fit the majority needs of the people. So keep that in mind, also. 

There are some members of the State legislature present. I wonder 
if Mr. Woodard would introduce them to the committee and to the 
folks here. 

Mr. Wooparp. I am State Representative Thomas H. Woodard, of 
Wilson. We have with us Representative Ashlev M. Murphy, of Pen- 
der, chairman of the house committee on agriculture; Senator Adam 
Whitley, of Johnson; and Representative Frank S. Pittman, of Hali- 
fax. 

Senator Scorr. Thank you, Mr. Woodard. 

Now, Mr. Ellis, will you go ahead with your presentation ? 


STATEMENT OF FRANK R. ELLIS, CHIEF, COMMODITY PROGRAMS 
BRANCH, TOBACCO DIVISION, COMMODITY STABILIZATION SERV- 
ICE, UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE—Resumed 


(For explanation of program, see p. 8.) 

Senator Scorr. We have asked Dr. Lovvorn, of State College, to 
come down here and talk about varieties, and so forth, and whatever 
else he cares to say. 

As I said in the beginning, we want to hear from every person here 
who desires to be heard. We are going to start out, though, with a 
time limit of 10 minutes to the man, and later we may have to, as 
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we did at some of the other meetings, cut that down just a little bit. 
But we want to hear from everybody. 


So, Dr. Lovvorn, if you will take over now. 


STATEMENT OF DR. R. L. LOVVORN, DIRECTOR OF RESEARCH, 


NORTH CAROLINA AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATION, 
STATE COLLEGE, N. C. 


Dr. Lovvorn. As Senator Scott said, we have been asked by the 
committee to prepare a short statement based upon the situation as we 
conceive it, on what we might think of in terms of the long-range 
concept of what we may have to do with the anticipated yields, on 
yields and supply, and the statement therefore has been prepared, 
with that kind of a background in mind, by members of our tobacco 
specialists. 

From the 5-year period, 1932-36 to the 1952-36 period the average 
acre yield of flue-cured tobacco in North Carolina increased from 770 
pounds to 1,408 pounds. This is an increase of 83 percent. In 1956 
the average acre yield was reported to be 1,641 pounds, which repre- 
sents a 113 percent increase over the 1932-36 period. 

With a tobacco program that makes it profitable for growers to 
increase acre yields, it is felt that further yield gains will definitely 
be made. Of course, it is impossible to predict where production 
yields would level off under the present tobacco program, but it may 
ye as high as 2,000 to 2,500 pounds per acre, since we have a number 
of growers who are consistently producing 2,500 to 3,000 pounds 
or more. 

There are, however, limitations on acre yield of tobacco. For ex- 
ample, one of the axioms in plant pathology is that plant disease 
problems become more numerous and acute as the culture of a crop 
is intensified. Crowding more and more plants on each acre, the use 
of excessively high rates of fertilizer and other practices designed to 
achieve higher yields tend to increase the disease threat. The extent to 
which available sunlight limits production is not fully understood, 
but is generally felt that it regulates quantity as well as quality of 
plant growth. 

Further increases in yield may be expected from at least two 
sources—additional adoption of the best known production practices 
and the development of new and improved practices. 

For example, substantial increase can be made on many farms by 
adopting such well known and widely used practices as topping and 
suckering and controlling nematodes. Consider the total increase in 
production we would have if all growers producing less than the aver- 
age State yield should suddenly come up with as much yield as the 
present average. 

Potential increases from further research might be pointed out by 
using varietiesasanexample. Present available varieties by no means 
represent the maximum yield levels we might expect to obtain 
through hybridization and selection. The flue-cured varieties we 
are using today do not utilize our full frost-free growing season. 


These varieties produce about 18 to 20 leaves and are topped about the 
first of July. 
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Our studies have shown that through hybridization and selection 
it is possible to develop varieties that will flower quite late under 
North Carolina conditions. These strains, called “mammoth,” do not 
flower until late in August or early September, and produce 35 or 
more leaves. In 1955 mammoth selections yielded approximately 42 
percent more than the standard variety from which they were derived. 
This increase in yield corresponds exactly to the extension of the grow- 
ing period. 

The increase that we have had in the yield of flue-cured tobacco 
during the last 15 or 20 years has not been due to a single practice, 
but the adoption of a number of practices. 

Varieties have received a large part of the credit and certainly they 
have madeacontribution. In the 1956 variety testing program, out of 
15 varieties in the tests, there was a 781-pound difference between the 
highest and lowest yielding varieties. In the 1955-56 topping and 
suckering tests, there was a 469-pound difference between the best and 
poorest treatments. There have been a number of cases where such 
practices as irrigation and fumigation have doubled yields. 

Quality in tobacco is very hard to define, because of the wide range 
in demands for the different kinds of tobacco by the different buyers, 
and the change in demand of a given company from one period to 
another. One might think of quality tobacco as being related to those 
grades or types that are in strongest demand at a given period. With 
our present production control program and price support program, 
price per pound does not necessarily denote quality. 

The quality or type of tobacco that has been produced during the 
past 2 or 3 years was not accidental. It was very carefully planned. 
A number of years ago, the strongest demand was for thin bright 
tobacco low in nicotine and body. So the research staff designed 
studies to learn how to produce tobacco with these characteristics. 
The mission was at least partially accomplished. The technology 
was developed, and was accepted and used by the grower. 

At the same time these practices were being developed to produce 
tobacco more acceptable to the trade, every effort was being made to 
increase acre yield, because of the acreage controls and the economy of 
production. 

The increase in acre yields is not entirely responsible for the type 
of tobacco that has been produced. An increase in yield does not 
necessarily mean a reduction in quality, even in the present-day inter- 
pretation of quality. It depends upon what level of production you 
start with and what factors are responsible for the increase. 

If a grower has a low yield of 700 to 800 pounds per acre, a 200- 
to 300-pound increase may very well improve quality. If the in- 
crease resulted from doing a better job of controlling nematodes 
and insects, topping and suckering, or getting a better stand, the 
quality would probably be improved. The tobacco would be ex- 
pected to be more uniform, have more body and oils, a higher 
nicotine content and a richer color. 

If, on the other hand, the yield were to be increased by closer 
spacing in the row or the use of a higher yielding variety that had 
the inherited characteristic of producing tobacco of very thin body 
and very low nicotine content, the quality would probably be lowered. 

Even though the more recently developed varieties, which nor- 
mally produce higher yields, are low or comparatively low in nico- 
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tine and have thin body, there is no reason to believe that high-yield- 
ing varieties cannot be developed with higher nicotine levels and 
heavier body. It is believed, however, that for any variety on each 
particular acre, there is some optimum—not maximum—yield be- 
yond which quality will suffer. Unfortunately, this optimum cannot 
now be defined except in a very general ie 

In closing, it should be emphasized that the agriculture experi- 
ment station is not a policymaking agency. Its role is research, to 
discover the facts which, when translated into practice, will result in 
a greater net return to our farmer. Greater net returns for tobacco 
must include producing desirable qualities in an effort to maintain 
foreign and domestic markets. 

Senator Scorr. Thank you very much, Dr. Lovvorn. 

Now, we started out with a list of 4 witnesses, but we have now 
about 15 that have indicated they want to be heard. If there are 
others here that want also to be heard, if you will give your name 
and your post-office address and hand it in to Mr. Mouser, we will 
hear you. 

Our first witness is Mr. Andrews. 

Mr. Andrews, if you will come forward, please. 


STATEMENT OF WILEY W. ANDREWS, NORTH CAROLINA STATE 
GRANGE, GOLDSBORO, N. C. 


Mr. Anprews. Mr. Chairman and members of the United States 
agricultural subcommittee, I am Wiley W. Andrews, Route 5, 
Goldsboro, Wayne County. I am a tobacco farmer and general 
farmer, and have been all my life. 

[I am appearing here today to present to you people the grange 
yrogram as adopted last year at our annual convention at Greens- 
baie, and a yeadlhiciog drawn and passed on last Friday in Raleigh 
by the tobacco committee of the North Carolina State Grange. 

In order that I might give you the statement of the State conven- 
tion correctly, I will read from our journal of proceedings, and the 
resolution adopted at that convention, and I quote: 


That whereas the flue-cured tobacco growers have defeated acreage cuts by 
planting new varieties of tobacco and by using cultural methods which produce 
increased quantities of undesirable tobacco per acre, we believe that further cuts 
without poundage control are useless and detrimental to the long-term tobacco 
program. 

We therefore recommend that the North Carolina Grange forthwith appoint 
a special committee to confer with the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture and with the chairman of the Agricultural Committees of he House and 
Senae to consider the feasibility of adopting a combination of poundage and 
acreage controls and securing the passage of such legislation by Congress as 
may be necessary to implement such a plan. 


Then, following the statement mentioned, this committee was ap- 
pointed. This committee has met on several occasions, last Friday in 
Raleigh and here, and as a result of that meeting and the other meet- 
ings, the following resolution was adopted : 


That, whereas, the tobacco committee of the North Carolina State Grange 
met in Raleigh on Friday, March 29 to study the legislation submitted by W. 
Kerr Scott, Member of the United States Senate, which would authorize a 
referendum of flue-cured tobacco growers to determine their preference for 
or against acreage-poundage program of production adjustment. After full dis- 
cussion the members of the committee who were present voted with only one 
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dissenting vote to support the legislation so that the producers of flue-cured 
tobacco can thoroughly discuss it and then determine in a referendum at some 
subsequent date to be fixed later on their preference for or against. Members 
of the committee were of the opinion that steps must be taken to strengthen 
the tobacco program to encourage the production of quality and safeguard the 
interests of growers with small allotments designed to produce quality rather 
than extremely high yields per acre. The committee expressed the hope that 
no referendum will be held on the proposal until there had been sufficient time 
for growers throughout the entire flue-cured area to thoroughly consider the 


aspects of the problem and the possible effects of the proposed plan on producers 
and market. 


I appreciate the opportunity to be here before the committee today 
and bring the program that has been adopted by our organization. 

And this I say as a personal statement, after hearing the discussion 
from the beginning of this program on up until the present date, on 
what ought to be done for the tobacco grower, how best it could be 
done—and on all occasions in recent weeks since this discussion about 
this particular bill has started, the people who were the most bitterly 
against the poundage feature of the bill always refer back to the one 
we had in years prior to this, and when faced with the decision or 
forced to make a decision about where do we go from here to 
strengthen our tobacco program, those in opposition almost always 
had nothing to offer except to say, “We got to do something.” 

And so those same people that appeared to oppose any acreage and 
poundage control have since said and now realize that we are at the 
crossroads in the tobacco program and that which road we take will 
determine where we will be in the future in the tobacco industry. 

If we are to hold our present position or anywhere near it, we 
must do something, and we are about to decide that this acreage pro- 
gram has failed, that we must attack the problem from something 
other than by acreage control to keep us in this tobacco program. 

And I thank you again for this opportunity for me and my organi- 
zation to be heard. Do you have any questions? 

Senator Scorr. No. 


STATEMENT OF THOMAS ALLEN, CHAIRMAN, TOBACCO COMMITTEE, 
NORTH CAROLINA STATE GRANGE, CREEDMOOR, N. C. 


Mr. Auten. Senator Scott, Senator Talmadge, and gentlemen of 
the committee, I am Thomas Allen, of Creedmoor, Granville County. 

The North Carolina State Grange, at its annual convention, passed 
this resolution that has just been read to you and they appointed a 
committee to study all phases of the tobacco program. I happen to 
be chairman of that committee. 

We are not ready, yet, by any means, to say that the tobacco pro- 
gram has been a failure. I definitely say it has not been a failure 
but under conditions that have arisen at this time, it looks like defi- 
nitely it will be a failure in the future. 

We have studied every phase of the tobacco program, every pro- 
gram that has been mentioned, and we realize and we know that 
some change has to be made. 

This committee studied the spacing idea, we studied the leaf count 
idea, and we studied the variety program as we have it as of this 
year and we definitely think that the variety program cannot act, 
cannot. operate in the future, as a long-range program. We are in 
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favor of it for this year but to go into the varieties from year to year 
and have to study them all would absolutely be impossible. 

Therefore, this committee, as has already been told you, in Raleigh 
last F riday, definitely decided that the acreage- poundage program 
as outlined in this bill is the best way to approach the problem in 
the future. 

We know that the program as it has operated, trying to grow all 


the tobacco you can to the acre, has put the tobacco program and 
tobacco farmer in trouble. 


We are not ready yet to say that this program we are talking about 
will do away with the good farmers’ practices of trying to grow as 
much as he can to the acre. 

Now, the good farmer is the farmer that grows the most tobacco 
to the acre of the kind that the trade needs. I am not ready to say 
that the farmer that grows a lot of stuff on the acre that the trade does 
not need—that is not good farming. Good farming is growing the 
type of tobacco that the trade needs, and we can sell as much as we 

can raise to the acre of that kind of tobacco. 

We are definitely in favor of the program that the bill has set out, 
the way the poundage is allotted to each farmer, we are definitely in 
favor of taking the soil-bank poundage and allotting it under that 
program. 

To go any other way would be unfair. 

We think that the man that has us in trouble today is the man that 
uses these cultural practices and grows this big crop of the type of 
tobacco the trade does not need. That is why we took the stand we 
did. 

Now, if I have not used up all of my time, I have here a member of 
the State grange tobacco committee, Mr. Willie T. Phillips, who is 


a very sm: all grower and who would love to have about 2 minutes of 
my time, if I have any left. 


Senator Scorr. We will give him 2 minutes. 
STATEMENT OF WILLIE T. PHILLIPS, MACCLESFIELD, N. C. 


Mr. Puinurs. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I am Willie T. Phil- 
lips, of Edgecombe County, R. F. D. 1, Macclesfield. 

I have an allotment of 5 acres of tobacco, 5.15 to be exact. 

I am very thankful that we have had somebody to face up to the 
facts we farmers are up against and sit down and work out a program 
such as was presented to us a few minutes ago. 

Now, I am out there plowing my own furrows, and IT don’t have 
time to think about those things but I know how it affects me, and 
in the last several years I am continuing producing the kind of to- 
bacco, evidently, that the companies want because “they buy it, and 
over the last 5 years Stabilization Corp. has taken less than 1 per- 
cent of my product. 

But I am being penalized all the time. My acreage is dwindling 
down, and I feel like I am continually being penalized for something 
I have not been guilty of. 

As Mr. Allen says, and I want to reiterate, as to what is a good 
farmer, I think the good tobacco farmer is the farmer that puts a 
product on the market that can be sold, that the buyer wants, and 
something that will build our market. 
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And as you know, about one-third of our tobacco is sold always in 
the foreign trade, and if we don’t have something that they can 
buy or use, we are destroying our market over there instead of build- 
ing our market. Well, that is tearing our tobacco economy down, and 
we need to be building it rather than destorying it. 

Now, I have heard a loc of opposition to these things, and most of 
that is because the farmer has not seen through it. 

I have contacted since last October probably upward of 200 farm- 
ers just in my category, and some of them are even smaller, and they 

talk my langus age and ‘they tell me, “I just don’t see how we are going 
to keep going because our allotment is going to be exhausted before 
long and we will be out of business.” 

And I say, “But still there is a market for us if we could be pro- 
tected in order to grow this product that we grow.” 

Well, we are not afraid of the way these allotments are going to 
be dished out. When this thing works out, you get your allotment, 
nobody is going to get yours. 

And if a fellow says, “I do not want to be cut, I have been making 
2,400 pounds per acre, and I don’t want to be cut,” well, gentlemen, 
you have got to face that fact, you cannot cut everybody else and not 
cut me, and you cannot have the cut without the reduction. 

That is the biggest point I have heard: “IT have been growing 2,200 
pounds and I want to keep on selling it,” but we cannot do that, as 
Mr. Allen says, if we are going to have quality tobacco; if we raise 
these other kinds we are going to bring the market down where we 
should be building it up, and striving for quality instead of quantity. 

Just a few years hence I foresee our trade will be much larger than 
now, our acreage will be increasing, our farm income from tobacco 
will be upped considerably. 

I also hear a lot about the landlord-tenant, and how it will work 
with them. Well, there is a lot of difference in this program from 
the other one, and I have heard a lot of talk about how I am going 
to allot to my tenant, how many pounds to this one and how many to 
that one, and maybe this one will get nothing, and a lot of farmers will 
give 2 tenants 6 acres, or 2 tenants 4 acres. 

Well, that is nothing new, and when you divide these programs, 
I believe you are going to have to start with the farm unit and begin 
from there, and then from there the landlord and tenant have to take 
over and work it out, work out their problems from there on. 

As I said before, our program is in peril. I am almost out of busi- 
ness, and in a few more years I will be, because of this emphasis on 
per acre allotments, and I am very much disturbed also about this 
variety business. I fail to see that 

Senator Scorr. I am sorry; your time is up. 

Do you have any questions, Senator Talmadge ? 

Senator Tarmapce. No questions. 





STATEMENT OF CARL HICKS, CHAIRMAN, TOBACCO COMMITTEE, 
NORTH CAROLINA FARM BUREAU, AND CHAIRMAN, BELT-WIDE 
TOBACCO COMMITTEE, SNOW HILL, N. C. 


Mr. Hicks. Senator Scott and Senator Talmadge, I am Car] Hicks, 
a tobacco grower from Greene County. I live 17 miles east of 


Wilson. 
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I have been the chairman of the tobacco committee of the North 
Carolina Farm Bureau since the inception of the tobacco program, 
and I am at present chairman of the beltwide tobacco committee which 
has, on this committee, representation from all of the flue-cured 
tobacco States. 

The North Carolina Farm Bureau has not taken a position on pound- 
age-acreage. I would like to read the resolution which was adopted 
November 21, 1956, and which is the current position of the North 
Carolina Farm Bureau: 

To study all alternatives advanced thus far, including (a) modification 
of price support by grades and quality to discourage undesirable tobacco by 
1957, (b) combination acreage and poundage control, spacing, and any other 
proposals which may appear to offer a feasible basis for appropriate amendment 
to existing legislation, and (c) try to develop the basis for legislative action 
which may be presented at the 1957 session of Congress with the expectation 
that it may become effective at the earliest practical date that can be agreed 
upon, 

Now, the Farm Bureau committee has met since the annual meeting 
of the North Carolina Farm Bureau, with the introduction of several 
bills which have been made. ‘That committee has discussed those bills 
and they have discussed the Scott bill. 

They did not take affirmative action, but they did recommend that 
intensive educational efforts be carried out throughout the entire flue- 
cured area through the respective farm organizations, in order that the 
growers might be apprised of all of the factual data available. 

With respect to beltwide committee, that has met, I believe, in 
January and again in February, and there was no official affirmative 
action taken by that committee. With respect to the action of that 
committee at its last meeting, there was a subcommittee of 5 appointed 
to represent the 5 flue-cured States for the purpose of working with 
agricultural agencies, the ASC at the national level and at the State 
level, along with warehouse organizations and other organizations in- 
terested in tobacco for the purpose of trying to arrive at a positive 
conclusion as to what is the best method, and their recommendations 
shall be forwarded back to their respective organizations. That com- 
mittee has not arrived at any aflirmative conclusion. 

Now, I would like to divert to a personal statement and make 2 or 3 
observations. 

We are this year at the lowest level of acreage in about 40 years 
with respect to flue-cured tobacco. For the past 5 years we have 
had an average effective market for flue-cured tobacco of about 1,250 
million pounds. The 650-million-pound surplus that we now have will 
not be reduced much more than 200 million pounds with all of the 
action that has been taken this year, the 20-percent cut, the 45,600 
acres going into the soil bank, and your discounted variety program ; 
in spite of all of the actions that have been taken, there still will be 
a sizable surplus of tobacco at the end of this growing season unless 
weather conditions reduce the anticipated yields drastically. 

The estimated—and this is the tobacco situation as released by the 
United States Department of Agriculture that I am referring to— 
the estimated yield on this crop this year is between 915 million and 
1 billion pounds. My estimate is that we will average, favorable 
weather conditions prevailing, 1,500 pounds to the acre, or close to 
1,050 million or 1,100 million pounds. 
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Now, on the variety-discount program: To me, and I believe it: is 
the consensus of the group that I have been trying to work with for 
a number of years, that is a temporary or stopgap program. We can 
anticipate with reasonable assurance that varieties of tobacco will be 
introduced, if they are not already introduced—like, I think, this 187 
that Mr. Coker introduced this year to a limited degree, that could 
become just as popular as the 139 if it meets the requirement of the 
trade. So then, we will be right back in the same process of pro- 
ducing phenomenal yields per acre. 

It is my considered judgment that this acreage-poundage program 
is the greatest assurance that the small grower can have that he will 
continue to have his proportionate share in this piece of pie. 

Now, this piece of pie is dividend up between some 213,000 allot- 
ments. You have known effective market for 1,250 million pounds and 
all this does—it takes some properly determined quota and apportions 
it out to each grower. 

In other words, it gives me my share of the 1,250 million pounds 
and your share and every other grower’s share. 

After all, you cannot sell acres; you sell pounds. It seems to me 
that if we are going to continue to maintain a sound tobacco program 
we should be willing to divide up the market as well as the area upon 
which the product is grown, and it can be done. 

I do not personally, and what I am saying now is my personal 
opinion, I do not subscribe to the soil-bank proposal because it puts 
too many inequities into the process of dividing the pounds between 
the growers. In many instances, and these are samples which I think 
the committee can ascertain from the facts that are available, in many 
instances there are 14 to 22 percent or some growers in some counties 
who would profit at the expense of those growers who have high 
yields. 

Now, we have got long-term historical records of our production 
for some 16 years, I understand, gentlemen. That record is within 
one-half of 1 percent, I am told, of being accurate. 

So, if we eliminate the two high yields because of the introduction 
of the new varieties, 1955 and 1956, and go back to 1954 or any of 
the periods behind that and give each grower his actual historic pro- 
duction, you can even adjust that production under the provisions of 
this bill, you have a 1-percent reserve for that purpose, you can even 
adjust that production on the basis of the history of the individual 
producer so that if he had 3 or 4 or 5 years of ‘drought or hail or 
whatever, he could step back to the last 5 years behind and say, “It 
looks like your average yield, with the exception of these disaster 
years, W ould be so-and-so.” 

So it seems to me that we have got all of the facts available to 
equitably and impartially and fairly. give each grower his fair share 
of the market, of the $1,250 million tobacco market. 

Now, one more point. If we had had this program in effect be- 
ginning with 1954, instead of having 652,900 acres of tobacco acreage 
allotted to us this year, we would be, if we wanted to produce a nor- 
mal year’s disappearance, we would actually have 1 million acres of 
tobacco allotted to us this year. 

So, that is the objective, that is the incentive, that is the desirable 

medium average which we can hope to achieve, Senator, under this 
bill, that we e should approach something like 1 million acres and it 
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would normally stay within that pattern unless there was a drastic 


decline in demand, or it could be pushed up if there was an increased 
demand for our tobacco. 


Thank you very much. 

Senator Scorr. How many acres of tobacco do you grow ? 

Mr. Hicxs. I have 72 acres and I have 17 tenants that I have that 
divided up between them. 

Senator Scorr. What is your average yield per acre? 

Mr. Hicks. My average yield in my y soil-bank yield, which I believe 
I remember a little better, is 1 ,626 pounds per acre. 

Incidentally, I would like ‘to comment, since you have asked that 
question : My county average last year was 1 921 pounds to the acre. 
In 1954 we averaged less than 1,500 pounds. 

Senator Scorr. That was because of this new variety ? 

Mr. Hicks. That was because of this new variety primarily, Sen- 
ator. 

Senator Scorr. And what percentage of that went into stabiliza- 
tion ? 

Mr. Hicks. That I would not know, sir. I would not be able to 
say that. 

Mr. Don C. Fiowers. May I ask a question? Do you have any 
idea, if you had 1 million acres what would have to be the average 
ponndage 4 

Mr. Hicks. About 1,260 pounds. Incidentally, that is the 1954 
fionre down there on that board, I think. 

Senator Scorr. Thank you. 


STATEMENT OF J. C. LANIER, GREENVILLE, N. C. 


Mr. Lanter. Senator Scott, Senator Talmadge, and ladies and gen- 
tlemen, my name is J. C. Lanier and I live in Pitt County, a little to 
the east of you folks in Wilson. I am executive secretary and gen- 
eral counsel of the Leaf Tobacco E xporters Association. 

My committee met last week and felt it was improper for a leaf 
tobacco organizi ition to pass any resolution on a problem that is pri- 
marily a grower’s problem and so therefore as an organization they 
did not take any position. 

However, they left me free as a tobacco grower to say whatever 
I wanted to say. 

I have been a tobacco producer for 32 years. I produce a consid- 
erable amount of tobacco. My main business is farming, which in 
this area means tobacco. 

Years ago, Senator, I was a tobacco specialist in Washington, in 
1933, when we first inaugurated a tobacco program and I have lived 
very close to it all these years. 

For many years this acreage control had been successful but it has 
now reached the turn in the road, gentlemen. We cannot operate this 
program with a mere acreage control. 

The root of all our trouble now, gentlemen, is the production of 
the wrong kind of tobacco. That has been brought about by the 
pressure of cutting acres and increasing production in order to keep 
up our income and that has resulted in the production of the kind of 
tobacco that at least we exporters cannot sell in foreign markets. 

92250—57——-17 
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Traditionally, 1 acre out of every 3 of flue-cured tobacco grown is 
sold and consumed in foreign countries, $1 out of every $3 you get 
for tobacco is paid by people who live outside the United States. 

Therefore, that is a very important item because if we lose that 
export trade, you immediately face another cut of 3314 percent in the 
amount that you can sell. That being the case, I think we must 
realistically look at the factors that have brought this situation about, 
and then try to find some answer, some cure to the situation. 

As I say, acreage will not do it. If we go back to acres next year, 
after we have had this trial run on varieties, you know what it means. 
It means that everybody is going to plant 139, and that means that 

ou are going to lose your foreign customers, they will not buy that 
kind of tobacco. 

So, we come to look for alternatives. I agree with Carl Hicks that 
this variety thing is a stopgap, that we will get through it somehow 
this year, but next year there will be 40 varieties, Jones Special, Hicks 
Special, 7-11, and so on, and it would take a Solomon to draw a line 
in that no-man’s-land which tobacco is going to be in—and therefore 
I cannot see how, as a permanent thing, the system we are using this 
year can be successful. 

Then you had the hills per acre, you had various faucets that you 
could turn on and off to try to control production. But, gentlemen, 
why not face the fact that to control production you have to control 
the poundage, the fact that you control production by controlling 
pounds. That is what we sell and, under this poundage-acreage which 
I have studied to the best of my ability, I can see nothing wrong 
with it. 

There are some things that must be ironed out to make it equitable, 
but when we first introduced the acreage control, there were a lot of 
inequities and we have ironed those out to where nobody thinks that 
the allotments, in general, are unfair, and generally people have been 
satisfied with the equities of acreage as one farm against another, 
and if there are inequities in this poundage program they can be 
worked out to where it would be fair to everybody. 

I happen to be one of those high-yielding people. On my farm I 
have irrigation and I produce on the farms that I have irrigated, 2,100, 
2,200, and 2,300 pounds to the acre. I did it last year with 244, Sen- 
ator, and I am going to be cut back under this 125 percent of the 
county average, but it won’t hurt me because when I get this pressure 
off of pounds, I am going to make a better quality tobacco, and the 
end result, the money we get from our farms will be the same, or 
maybe better, but as long as we are in this rat race to produce pounds, 
I got to stay in it, too. 

But, under this poundage-acreage where, within certain limits, the 
man who has spent his money and invested it to put in irrigation, he 
gets some benefits from that effort, just as much as if he bought another 
farm, but I still think you can hold him within the 125 percent of the 
county average, and he will not be hurt. 

This thing has a lot of features, it balances out over the years, 
it is in nowise akin to the old poundage thing that you folks are so 
much against and that we voted out in 1938—that was mere poundage 
with no control over acres, selling or allotment cards and penalties 
for your overproduction of tobacco—none of that, Senator, is in this 


bill. 


h 
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You have the acreage, you have your poundage, and under this 
gadget in any one year you can sell your overproduction and balance 
out year to year to where over a period of years you are assured of 
your part of the market for flue-cured tobacco, no more and no less. 

And I tell you that in my judgment, and as a member of the State 
tobacco committee of the Grange, and as a member of the Farm Bu- 
reau and one who has been all over the world trying to study your 
flue-cured tobacco in foreign countries, three times, that unless you 
do something to stop this rate race on pounds you are going to lose 
your export market and then you are really going to take a cut. 

Now, in reference to Senator Scott’s bill, I have one suggestion I 
would like to make. 

In the determination of the tobacco growers as to whether or not 
they want a control system on tobacco, I agree that it ought, probably, 
Senator, be a two-thirds vote but, once having adopted a policy of 
control, I think that it should be, as to the method of implementing 
that control, a majority vote, because if you hold it to 66%, you may 
come to a position. that you never would get to have any kind of a 
proposition, and I would suggest that you consider seriously when 
you come to voting on whether or not to go this way or that way, that it 
should be done by a majority vote. 

This tobacco program has meant a great deal to all of us who live in 
the flue-cured area, and particularly in eastern North Carolina, as 
tobacco is the foundation of our economic existence. We cannot let 
it fail, because to do it would set us back 50 years. 

And so , gentlemen and ladies, when you get to discussing this thing, 
and it ought to be discussed from every angle, I beg of you not to let 
it be decided by prejudice but consider it all from the overall stand- 
points look at all sides of it, and then make up your minds as to what is 
vest for us who live by the production and sale of flue-cured tobacco. 

Thank you. 

Senator Scorr. Our next witness is A. C. Edwards of Greene County, 
known to most of us as Lon Edwards. 

If yn will come forward, give us your name and address for our 
record. 


STATEMENT OF A. C. EDWARDS, HOOKERTON, N. C. 


Mr. Epwarps. Senator Scott and Senator Talmadge, and ladies and 

gen my name is A. C. Edwards, Hookerton, in Greene County, 
. 

I am a tobacco grower, and I believe my allotment is 78 acres this 
year, with the tobacco I will produce on my own lands and the lands 

supervise. We have a total of 22 families involved in that 78 
acres of tobacco. 

Senator, any statement I will make here today will be personal 
statements. I am grateful, and I am sure the farmers of this area are 
grateful, for the interest which you Senators are taking and showing 
by coming down here in our midst and allowing us to discuss this most 
important issue with you. 

This is an issue which faces us and which goes into the livelihood of 
every farmer throughout this area because we all produce tobacco. 

We started this acreage program back about 18 years ago and we 
have seen the fruits of this good program through the years, and I am 
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not one to stand here and say this program is a failure. I believe 
this tobacco program has been essentially the economic salvation of 
eastern Carolina. 

Now, when you have something that has been going along good for 
these 18 years—you know, it is like when you go to church, some- 
times when we go and join a church we backslide a little as we go 
along and we get to the place sometimes where we have to have re- 
vivals, and maybe we need to place a little bit of a revival in this 
tobacco program. 

I am inclined to think we need to take a straight look at the pro- 
gram we have, and I would hate to be one of those who says we need 
«u change, because I don’t want to; I want it to continue as it is, but I 
have seen the handwriting on the wall, as has been so well told to us 
today, and I have seen it through the past few months, and I will stand 
here and sav that fundamentally, basically, I believe your acreage- 
poundage bill is sound. 

Now, there are some kinks in it, probably, that should be worked 
out; but there are kinks to all legislation which is presented and 
sometimes we have to iron out those kinks as we go along. 

I will stand here and say I personally feel if we would use past 
history for establishing poundage we would be on safe ground. I 
would say definitely we should take out these past 2 years, 1955 and 
1956, which have been abnormal years, and which have been made 
by varieties which we now see are not desirable, but if we would stick 
to the history, rather than to the 125 percent as the maximum or 80 per- 
cent as the minimum, I believe we would have this program a little 
more favorable to the grower, because we worked on history through 
the years, from 1934 up until now, we have been on history. 

And, fundamentally, that has stood up pretty well. 

I do know, and we all know, that we must start and get back realis- 
tically and produce that which we can sell. It does not make sense to 
produce as we have been producing for the last year or two and 
stocking up stocks that may be undesirable—or maybe they are all 
right, maybe we just have a surplus—but we realistically must get 
back and produce that which we can sell and that which the trade 
wants, the desirable products of tobacco. 

[ think this program is sound. We grow acres, but we sell pounds, 
pounds of tobacco is what is used in making cigarettes and, after all, 
“pounds” is in the final analysis the word we must use. This program 
goes in that direction. 

I might mention one other program that would go in that direction 
and which would produce quality, but it probably would have kinks 
in it, and they could be harder to iron out than this program. 

That is, it could be on the hill basis rather than acreage if we had 
hills, we would spread our tobacco out and we would make quality 
and that is what we are trying to get, too, on this poundage basis— 
but probably I should not even have injected that thought, and I am 
not trying to confuse our minds, and all our minds are enough con- 
fused now. 

This legislation, as most of you know, is permissive legislation. The 
Senator has written this bill so when it is presented to us growers we 
can accept this program or we can vote it down and keep what we 
have. I believe that is correct, isn’t it, Senator ? 


: 
: 
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Permissive legislation is the democratic way of doing anything. 
And it is presented to us in that manner. 

It also is not necessary for us to have to vote on this immediately. 
In fact, in my honest opinion, it would not be wise to have a vote at 
tlie preseent time. 

I believe this legislation calls for the Secretary of Agriculture in 
his discretion and at the time he thinks is suitable to call the election, 
is that correct ? 

We must consider the human element. We, as growers, have been 
producing tobacco under this acreage program for 18 years, as I just 
mentioned a moment ago. We got into this rut, so to speak, of know- 
ing we have so many acres year after year and we have worked our- 
selves to the bone to produce every pound that we could produce, and 
we all know that we have forgotten quality, as the result, in many 
instances. 

It will take a right long time, probably, to sell farmers on this 
proposed leat aie but if this proposed legislation is given the 
right chance, I believe it will work. But we must consider the human 
element and if this bill is to be made effective and enacted into law, 
then we must see that the proper selling job is done because in my 
travels I have found that many, many farmers are still very much 
confused, Senator. 

In fact, the farmers in eastern Carolina are about as confused today 
as | have ever seen them. 

I believe we are going to work this program out. We have got to 
keep a sound tobacco program. The economy of eastern Carolina is 
tied up in this product, tobacco. And again I want to thank you for 
coming here, Senator, in order that we may bring to you this infor- 
motion rather than having to go to Washington to see you. 

Thank you. 


STATEMENT OF VASSAR SHEARON, PRESIDENT, WAKE COUNTY 
FARM BUREAU, WAKE FOREST, N. C. 


Mr. Srearon. Senator Scott, members of the committee, ladies and 
gentlemen, I am Vassar Shearon, Wake County, Wake Forest, Route 
2. I farm 13 acres of flue-cured tobacco. I come here representing 
the Wake County Farm Bureau unit. 

At our board of directors meeting recently, the board of directors 
of the Wake County Farm Bureau were unanimous in their opposi- 
tion to this bill, this poundage approach to our farm tobacco program. 

I have here a prepared statement that I would like to present to 
you at this time, a statement endorsed by the Wake County Farm 
Bureau unit concerning the proposed tobacco program : 

I. We reaffirm our belief in the present tobacco program. It has withstood 
repeated abuses from farmers, administrators, warehousemen, buyers, and 
others. This present program has served through straining years of wartime 
and through the adjustment years back to peace. It has and does now offer 
the farmers the opportunity to grow the best quality tobacco, in the most effi- 
cient manner with the least administrative confusion. Sixteen years of service 
to the tobacco industry is a recommendation to be justly proud of by any sys- 
tem. This program will continue to meet all the needs of the tobacco industry 


when administered as intended and defined by law without yielding to the pres- 
sured arguments of special interest groups. 
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Il. We are all aware of the poundage venture in 1938 and the failure that 
resulted from that venture. To undertake a new and untried system will en- 
counter greater and more varied risk. From a careful study of the acreage- 
poundage proposal, we list the following as a few of the many objections to this 
approach. 

1. The acreage-poundage program would stiflle and penalize progressive, 
efficient and intelligent application of complete know-how in good farm prac- 
tices. It is mere folly to think that the best tobacco is now known with the 
most desirable flavor and aroma together with yielding capacity to meet the 
efficient trends of the modern needs. We all believe that better varieties will 
soon aid in solving our problems. 

2. Under acreage-poundage limits, a farm that in recent years had been under 
management by a careless, inefficient operator, or had operated under repeated 
adverse weather conditions would be stuck with an established low-poundage 
base. This, in effect, would continue to penalize young growers or new farm- 
owners for he inefficient operation and adverse conditions of base establishing 
years. 

8. Areas that by tradition have grown tobacco considered more flavorable, 
necessarily did not build a large poundage history. The tradition of growing 
tobacco of that type would now place these growers in the position to be penal- 
ized by a lower base poundage. 

4. Likewise, an advantage would be declared to areas that have practiced 
growing large quantities of tobacco per acre that did prove profitable under 
the marketing conditions of recent years. 

5. Buying patterns are said to have changed in the last 2 or 3 years. There 
are no guaranties that the buying pattern will not change again in the next 2 or 
2 years. The commercial acceptance of tobacco types will continue to govern the 
production by competitive orders regardless of legislation to encourage particular 
types of production. The present system, when allowed to properly operate, gives 
the best opportunity for orderly adjustment with the least regulation. 

6. Under the acreage-poundage proposal, a farmer will plant his full acreage. 
He will plan to grow, not just a certain number of pounds, but all of the best 
tobacco that conditions will allow. This makes sense in any business—to do 
your best—and not just 1 year but every year. And some farmers will have more 
pounds to sell than his base pound allotment. Under this system, the next year 
their acreage will be reduced, forcing greater yields on fewer acres thus defeating 
the very thing claimed to be wanted. 

7. To point out another type of abuse that presents itself under this acreage- 
poundage system, let’s say a farmer plants his full allotment the first year and he 
makes a bumper crop. He is allowed to sell all tobacco produced. The next 
year his crop acreage is reduced because he has already marketed last year’s 
excess poundage, borrowing it from the following year; now the farmer is still 
faced with operating and living expenses so he must grow more tobacco on less 
acres to maintain sufficient income, or he could decide to plant just a token crop 
with little expense, work off the farm or set up a so-called off-year farm program 
realizing that the tobacco acreage will be increased the following year since he 
will market only a token poundage, if any, under this strategy year operation. 
Now with next year’s expanded acreage this will be an all-out production year 
using all good farming know-how and marketing again all tobacco growing. By 
lumping expenses in 1 year, there could be a profit advantage in this “on-and-off” 
year system. Good tenants would be encouraged to move to a farm on a year of 
“expanded acreage” and grow all he can and sell it, then move to another farm 
that has the cycle of increased or expanded acreage the next year and repeat the 
advantage operation. 

8. Tobacco warehousemen, speculators, and dealers could have a marketing 
adjustment outlet for their own farm production excess that would not be avail- 
able to growers. Certainly this is not intended but the abuse element exists. 
They could buy low-priced nondescript tobacco and then dispose of it and replace 
its poundage through a resale operation realizing a price advantage in the resale 
and no farm penalty by excess sales. 

9. Senate bill S. 1219 is regarded by farmers as a bad bill, giving the present 
administration’s Secretary of Agriculture increased dictatorial privilege over 
tobacco farmers. Also branding as a failure a sound program that until recently 
was administered in a sound manner. 

III. Again, we veaffirm our faith in the present acreage system, guaranteeing 
90 percent parity as long as supply is kept in line with demand. It is our firm 
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belief that those in authority applying the present laws of adjustments as 
intended and within the defined lawful limits, would continue to keep the present 
tobacco program the honored and respected program that is now and has for 
16 years been understood and accepted by farmers. The Nation and world at 
large has looked upon this tried, tested, and proven program as the best agricul- 
ture commodity program ever designed. 

Respectfully submitted. 


WAKE CouNTY FARM BUREAU, 
VASSER P. SHEARON, 
President. 


Senator Scorr. Thank you, Mr. Shearon. 


STATEMENT OF MARSH KNOTT, WENDELL, N. C. 


Mr. Knorr. I am Marsh Knott, Wake County, I grow 7.9 acres of 
tobacco. I am grateful for this opportunity to speak, Senator. This 
is the first time in my life I have ied in opposition to you, I believe, 
Governor Scott, I would like to make that clear; however, right now 
I am faced with the fact of going back through the years and realizin, 
how hard it is to make bread and molasses come out together when 
am trying to make a certain amount, but my basis is I fear that the 
tobacco farmers when given a certain amount on a farm will be in the 
same position as myseif, attempting to make molasses and bread come 
out together. 

I was interested in the explanation about the overdrawn factor. 
Now, did you ever try to sind an overdrawn account or try to borrow 
money on your overdrawn account? I was always just a little bit 
ashamed of being overdrawn. 

The use of acres and all that, what you could grow on an acre of 
land, the best and the most that you could grow on an acre has always 
been looked on with favor by our people. And we are told that in 
pues to come that we will have to grow more and better on less acres— 
vecause how many acres are coming out each year from agriculture for 
other uses ¢ 

We are told that in some countries now, you have to replace a tree 
for one that is cut down. And you will have to graze a cow or cows 
on fewer acres and attempt to grow more cotton on fewer acres, be- 
cause the need in the years to come will be to do better with less to do 
with as to acres. 

Now, does tobacco, then—has it reached its complete progression, 
has it reached the completion of progress, as far as what we can do 
with the amount of land to meet our needs? I am certain that we 
cannot agree with that. 

I don’t feel that we can agree, either, that even the neutral tobaccos 
have no place in the world market. Are we going to suggest that we 
go to a variety or a system that will encourage the production only of 
tobacco that will be flavorful and no mild tobaccos—I submit to you 
there is a place for all of them in our world, as proven to us by all of 
the other areas in the world, that actually are increasing their produc- 
tion and finding a market place for the tobacco that they grow, of all 
kinds, whether they be neutral or whether they be flavorful, there is 
a place for it. 

Now, to accept a program that surrounds anyone anywhere under 
any conditions—I can’t accept it without first doing my best to oppose 
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it and I thank you for letting me come to this committee, Senator, and 
I thank you for your attention. 

Senater Scorr. Thank you. 

Now, I have two telegrams. The first is from Frederick Williams 
of Warrenton, N. C.: 


Impossible to attend meeting. We are opposed acreage poundage—speaking 
for majority in this section. 
FREDERICK WILLIAMS. 
The other one is from Paul E. Jones, State senator, fifth district: 
I strongly urge the adoption of the acreage-poundage control program. It 
appeals to me as being both sound and fair to both landlord or tenant. 


PAuL E. JONES, 
State Senator, Fifth District. 


STATEMENT OF SAMUEL A. YANCEY, FUQUAY, N. C. 


Mr. Yancey. Senator Scott, ladies and gentlemen and friends—I 
know all of you or most of you, I hope, are my friends out there now— 
I don’t know whether you will be when I get through. [Laughter.] 

Marsh Knott talked kind of fast and he did not take up all of his 
time so if it is agreeable, why, I could have some of this time. 

I am like Mr. Knott, I have always been exactly with the Senator, 
I have been with him on everything and I am not against him now, 
but there are some things in this program that I don’t think will work. 

This program starts back with me in 1933, I have been in it all the 
way. And I have rode from house to house and signed them up, I 
have been in it all the way, and at that time—well, I will go back a 
little further. 

I started farming in 1900. I had a right good farm and $1,800 and 
my father died and that is what I got—well, it took me just through 
that administration that came along in the twenties—you all know 
which one I am talking about—and I was broke in 1933 and my 
friends, the majority of you here, were broke and we started a farm 
program then, not this one, but we started a farm program and we 
improved it and we got the program that we now have and it has been 
working ever since and it will keep on working if it is administered 
right and if we had took the cuts when we needed them, we would not 
be where we are. 

And I did not have a farm back in 1933 but now I have a farm— 
well now, wait a minute, I forgot to tell you who I was and where I 
lived and I believe you said you wanted to know my acres of land, too, 
Senator Scott. 

Senator Scorr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Yancey. Iam Sam Yancey from Fuquay and Varina, in Wake 
County, and me and my son and my son-in-law operate about 40 acres 
of tobacco and, of course, we rent about 15 acres. 

But, to go on, our present program—there is not anything wrong 
with it, but I tell you what I think, just what we are going to get into 
if we get to changing it, I think that it will work as it is if it is admin- 
istered right and if you stop the people from growing these off-type 
tobaccos. 

I have seen two of those varieties come out—and how did we stop 
them? We stopped them—and all of you fellows that has got white 
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hair like I got know how we stopped it and we didn’t need no pro- 
gram to do it, you know—how did we stop that? 

Well, we didn’t pay them for it and they quit raising it, and if you 
are going to want to stop them from growing any type of tobacco, 
you g ‘got to quit paying them and they will quit growing it, and they 
will get in line and it won’t take but a few years to get them in line— 
and that is where we got in line with this thin type, no-account to- 
bacco—I have never grown it, I always growed good tobacco [laugh- 
ter], I mean, the kind that had quality. 

Now, the folks that is going to benefit by this poundage—I am not 
criticizing the acreage- -poundage, it looks aad, sitting there and 
looking at it and listening I I said, “That sounds fine”—just like you 
do when you are sitting in your room in the wintertime and figuring 
out what you are going to do in the spring, and you make all those 
figures and they sure look good, but when the fall of the year comes, 
it is different. 

The folks that is going to benefit by it are the folks that got us in 
this trouble we are in, because they hasn’t paid no attention to quality 
and hasn’t paid no attention to nothing but pounds and that got us 
into this, and I won’t say that they are ‘the ones that is pushing this, 
but they are going to benefit from it and they are going to try to tie 
the acres into the poundages. 

Now, I went to the doctor’s office this morning to get a shot before 
I came down here—my wife didn’t want me to « come, and I told my 
daughter, she said, “Don’t you go down there,” and I said, “I am not 
going down there for my self, but see that grandson that I got right 
there,” I says, “I am going ‘down there to protect him. I growed 
twice as much tobacco as my daddy did, good tobacco, and I don’t 
want to put a clamp on him so he can’t grow twice as much as I can 
if he has got the know-how.” 

And I want to say one other thing. I was the first man that ever 
mentioned passing this thing about putting a tax on the farmers— 
and Lon Edwards remembers about this wanting to take out 10 cents 
from each member, Dr. Holt coming to me and wanting to do that 
and I said, “I am opposed to it, but I will go along with it,” and 
Edwards, he was reading a resolution and they read it and moved 
and adopted it and I got up and I said, “Lon, I will second the mo- 
tion if you and Mr. Royster and the rest of you will go back to Ra- 
leigh and get some sort of a law to make the rest of the folks that 
are not members of the Farm Bureau help carry on the program for 
research”—and now we got the know-how and it looks like we have 
overdone it. [Laughter.] 

We can’t grow what we can—and I tell you another thing 
it is just opening the door for other things to come. If we are going 
to put the poundage on tobacco, the next thing we are going to do is 
to put bushels on the acre of corn, the next thing we are going to 
get is how many eggs a hen can lay, and the next thing, how many 
gallons of milk a cow can give—and my good friend ‘the Senator, 
here, you have got cows that, if they produce twice as much as those 
other cows, would you like to say—well, I know this is not your bill, 
a man told me where it comes from—but would you like, if you had 
a good growing season one year, to sell off several of your cows and 
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come back next year and you didn’t have them and get some more? 
That is about the way it is. 

Have I spent up all of my time? I could talk all day on this. 

Senator Scorr. You have got about 3 more minutes. 

Mr. Yancey. I had made up my mind I didn’t know where this 
bill came from, but I said on the way down here that I thought that 
it must have come, it could have come from—well, of course, I don’t 
know, but this is the only program that Mr. Benson has not torn all 
to pieces, and I was thinking, well, if he had a chance to get into 
this poundage so he could tear all of that to pieces—but it came from 
the Grange, ‘but he could have had a little hand in it somewhere along 
the line. [Laughter and applause. | 

I thank you. 





STATEMENT OF HOWARD WATSON, WILSON, N. C. 


Mr. Watson. Mr. Scott, gentlemen of the committee, I am Howard 
Watson. I have been through 67 crops of tobacco and I am talking as 
a farmer representing farmers that I have talked to in the past 6 to 8 
months about this proposed program. 

As we have all heard from a number of speakers, it has been a race 
among farmers, trying to overcome the ever-increasing cuts in acres, 
trying to produce all the tobacco they could and have a little left for 
our selves, and there is no end in sight to this production, what with 
the experimental plants that are capable of producing, I think, about 
3,000 pounds of tobacco to the acre; when that comes we are going to 
have more serious difficulties the further down that road we go, 
because each time we raise more tobacco then we get less acres, down 
goes the acres—and, frankly, I think the acreage is just about as low 
as folks will stand for now. 

Weare planting less in Wilson County in 1957 than we have planted 
since 1919, and they are getting awfully low. 

Now, I am agreed with a lot of other people that we will have to 
make some changes, and I don’t think there is but one question to ask 
ourselves and I don’t think we will have but one choice—are we willing 
to make some sacrifices, make some change in our operations in order 
to keep your program sound or are we willing to lose it—I think that 
is the only thing involved. 

I agree with the poundage wholeheartedly, with some reservations. 
I am disturbed about the floor and the ceiling, not as much about 
the floor as the ceiling. 

A close look at our records indicates there are about 12 percent of 
the farms in Wilson County that are going to be penalized, 2,000 to 
2,500 pounds per acre growers. We have shed a lot of tears about 
the small farmers, and “that is well enough, but, friends, 75 percent 
of these high-producing farms, they are planting 5 acres of tobacco 
only already and, w hen they ‘get put under the proposed acreage- 
poundage, like it has been explained, you don’t have any room to 
expand at the top. 

Now, there are two kinds of tobacco farmers, as you know. One 
kind, in the minority, and I wil not say there will be plenty of them, 
but they will set tobacco out if they get plants from a neighbor. And 
then there are the others who have the know-how plus the experimen- 
tation know-how and they have adopted all of the cultural practices, 
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fertilizing, irrigation, they have left nothing undone, and he is the 
man who is the leader in town, and I don’t want to penalize him—I 
think he would be willing to give up a little of his pounds, but I be- 
lieve cutting it down to 125 percent would be a little more than he 
would be willing to give up. 

Incidentally, I grow 26.7 acres of tobacco. That is my allotment 
in 1957, with six sharecroppers. I thank you, Senator. 

Senator Scorr. Let me ask you concerning that limitation. If 
that limitation was adjusted above the 125 percent, if that was raised 
upwards, would that satisfy, or help satisfy you ? 

Mr. Warson. It would; yes, sir. I think 125 percent is entirely 
too low for about 12 percent of our better farmers, and then, too, there 
is what we call family-size farms where they own the farm and live 
on the farm and, naturally, they raise more tobacco than if they 
rented it out. Thank you 

Senator Scorr. Any questions ? 

Senator Tatmance. No questions. 

Senator Scorr. Thank you. 


STATEMENT OF D. D. COX, RALEIGH, N. C. 


Mr. Cox. Senator Scott, members of the committee, I am D. D. Cox 
from Columbus County. 

We have discussed this poundage-acreage control ver aeneny 
inourcounty. I believe, basically, it is acceptable. We feel that there 
are a few kinks that possibly should be ironed out. For instance, 
there is that maximum and minimum. 

We feel that if you will drop from 1954 back to 1950, and let each 
farm stand on its own, that would be more acceptable to our people. 

We feel that the policing of this program, too, is one thing that 
should be carried from the farmer to the consuming interests. 

I believe that is about all Ihave to say. Thank you. 

Senator Scorr. Thank you. 

Any questions ¢ 

Senator Tatmapcr. No questions. 


STATEMENT OF LEROY G. SIMMONS, KENANSVILLE, N. C. 


Mr. Stmmons. Senator Scott and gentlemen, I am LeRoy G. Sim- 
mons, Duplin County. I grow 24 acres of tobacco and I have 7 fam- 
ilies, tenants or sharecroppers, whichever you like to think of them as, 
and in those 7 families there are 43 people that have to live on 24 
acres of tobacco. 

Now, the Senator—and I may be a little out of order—I have agreed 
with him all along, and a lot of times I was almost alone by myself, 
doing that, but I would like to make it plain right now, and just 
speaking as LeRoy Simmons, not representing anybody in my county, 
because, as some of you know, I have been—well, anyway, here I am 
just representing myself only. 

There is a lot of this stuff I would like to go in detail with but there 
are just 1 or 2 things that I feel have not been brought out, Senator, 
along the way. 

I think this is one of the best things I have ever seen presented to 
the tobacco farmers—if we did not have to pay for it. 
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In my county we have a lot of small growers that are complaining 
and saying that they cannot afford to grow half an acre of tobacco— 
well, gentlemen, as a producer and most of you are, I know you realize 
that expense that you would have to go through to produce a half an 
acre or 1 acre of tobacco, it is almost as much as it would be for a full- 
blown crop. 

I have been fortunate enough to see Mr. Ellis explain this thing 3 
or 4 times and those farmers that have that very small acreage are 
with the Senator’s bill, he would not have to produce the tobacco on 
1 or 2 acres, but he could catch up later. To me, that is a great ad- 
vantage to the small tobacco farmer. And if you will allow me to 
get personal about it, in 1955 a storm got about half of my tobacco, I 
didn’t get but about 60 percent of my crop, but some of my neighbors 
did. They had some of these undesirable varieties. I just wish I 
could have been as smart as they, but I wasn’t, I was growing some of 
the old varieties, because I was advised, and I thought the advisers 
were right, and so I stuck to the old varieties, and I was penalized. 

Now, under this plan, in 1956, I could have gone and increased my 
acreage, my pounds, and probably have paid off some of those debis 
that I made in 1955 that I still haven't got paid and I am being 
penalized this year and I certainly don’t w rant to criticize any of my 
neighbors who did it, and I said just a moment ago I wish I could 
have been as smart as they were. oe y grew some : of these varieties 
and got twice as much per acre as I did, and now | got to take a cut, 
because of what my delolines:: i redeeel. And, Senator, I say, per- 
sonally, that I think your figures 125 and 80 percent is perfectly all 

right for this reason. 

You got a human element here, we all like to be treated fair, we 
like to be treated like the other man, and if this poundage control 
was in, and was in force, then I would not care how much my neighbor 
grew, whether he grew small poundage on his acres or whether he 
grew and produced 3,000 pounds of tobacco, but if the 125 percent 
would cut me down to about 1,600 or 1, 700 or 1,800 pounds, whatever 
the figure might be, if I knew I was not going to be penalized by what 
my neighbor grew, then I would not have any grounds to complain 
about it, nor would he—because, as I say, the human element is there. 

And in my humble opinion and judgment, the man that has been 
producing all of this heavy kind of tobacco and lots of that tobacco, 
I think he is the man that is helping contribute to our surplus—and as 
I said before, I don’t have any criticism, I just wish I was as smart as 
he was in the las! 2 or 3 years. 

As I said, I have seen Mr. Ellis explain this thing, I think on three 
different occasions. 

And, Senator, my only observation would be that the average farmer 
has not posted himself on this proposal any too well, and you got a 
small percentage of people that, just as soon as you mention “ pound- 
age’ —the first time I heard Mr. Ellis mention it, I jumped up and 
was about ready to do like my good friend Yancey was doing a little 
while ago, “I don’t like it’—but if you take the time to explain it— 
and I don’t mean 2 or 3 minutes, but explain it thoroughly—and I can 
truthfully say that I have tried to explain it and T cannot do it like 
Mr. Ellis, but if you explain it, then you find nobody but what that 
person was in favor of it after you got through. 
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That is the only danger, and you’ve got a lot of work to do in explain- 
ing it to them, and then I cannot see where anybody would be opposed 
to it, if they look it and know it and understand it. 

I am afraid we might have some people that may be opposed to it 
because they didn’t really understand the whole thing all the way 
through, and some of you might wonder why—I am not quite as old 
as some of the previous speakers that you have got here, but, ladies and 
gentlemen, I wore a pair of blue overalls to school the last day I ever 
went to school and I started sharecropping in 1934 and I have grown 
up with these folks and there have been changes to make all the way 
along and I think definitely that the time has come for another change 
to be made that you got to make because of the tobacco situation, from 
that standpoint. 

And I thank you. Senator. 


STATEMENT OF KNOLL LEE, WASHINGTON, N. C. 


Mr. Lee. Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, I am Knoll Lee 
from Pitt County, my address, Route 3, Washington, N. C. 

I am a small farmer, to my way of thinking. I have 13.26 acres 
of tobacco allotment in 1957. On my particular farm we have four 
different families living there this year that are dependent upon the 
labor that they are going to render on this farm and the tobacco and 
other crops for their livelihood income. 

My statement today concerning the proposed acreage-poundage 
control I would like to define into two categories, if you will permit 
me to do so, one, my personal observations and then the observations 
I got today to make representing the people who are members of the 
Farm Bureau of Pitt County and the opinions that they voiced in a 
meeting this past Friday when this proposed poundage-acreage bil! 
was discussed. 

First, my personal opinion. I would like to ask one question, 
gentlemen, and I say this with this thought in mind, that our present 
tobacco program has worked, that is true, but today we are at the 
crossroads of the situation, to an entirely different picture today 
from what it was in the beginning of the tobacco program—and where 
do we go from here is the question we’ve got to ask ourselves. 

If I have the correct information we have been guaranteed 90 per- 
cent of parity as long as we keep supply in line with demand. And 
I ask you, can we keep supply in line with demand when we think in 
terms of acreage and acreage only? My opinion is we cannot. 

We got to try something other than through this acreage business, 
in order to continue we’ve got to have poundage and acreage com- 
bination, in order for it to work. 

I have discussed this matter with numbers and numbers of farmers, 
and if you want to get the real opinion of the farmers, you go to the 
crossroads store and they can tell you, and farmers can get hot over 
the situation when you disagree with them on any matter. There is 
difference of opinion with those I have talked with. 

At a meeting of the executive committee of the Farm Bureau of 
our county and numbers of other leading farmers some time ago 
when this notice came out in the paper of this particular bill that was 
coming out, a meeting was called and it was discussed for a period of 
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about 3 hours without too much knowledge of the provisions in the bill 
and the executive committee in that group of farmers went on record 
as approving the principle of the poundage-acreage control, but not 
how it was spplied. 

When we received notice of this particular hearing, the county agent 
and I got together. It was too late to send notices : by letter to all of 
the farmers in the county, but we hurriedly called a meeting, giving 
notice over the television and radio and it was presented to the group 
by Will Rogers, a member of our State farm commission and he pre- 
sented it very commendably, he did not give any one-sided opinion on 
it but presented it fairly and after much discussion and questioning 
concerning this matter a poll vote was taken, a show of hands, I mean, 
and the group was divided 50-50 upon your proposal, Senator. 

And that is the position 1 come up here today with as representing 
the Farm Bureau of Pitt County, is that our group, I would say, has 
a divided opinion concerning this matter and the farmers of Pitt 
County are about equally divided concerning this particular matter 
today. 

It was expressed at this meeting that many of them would like to 
study it more carefully before they would voice their opinions. We 
realize that we are at the crossroads in tobacco and we feel that some 
other program would have to be inaugurated. 

Personally, Senator, I want to say thanks to you and to Senator 
Talmadge for coming "down to us farmers and giving us this oppor- 
tunity. “I want to say thanks to this committee for having come 
down here and carefully giving us this opportunity and this ex- 
planation and I am w holehear tedly i in favor of the bill. 

Thank you. 


STATEMENT OF R. HUNTER POPE, ENFIELD, N. C. 


Mr. Pore. Senator, I am R. Hunter Pope of Halifax County. 

I was delegated as president of the Farm Bureau to appear before 
you in regar dto this bill. 

I believed at first blush that I would say I am against it but after 
hearing the thing explained, I believe that the farmers of Halifax 
County are going to go along with it, but I am afraid that—well, I am 
frank to say that a lot of education will have to go over before they 
will understand that this thing will really be for all of the farmers, 
most of the farmers’ good, with the exclusion, possibly, of a few 
points and I believe that with the explanation that has been given 
here, if that can be put over to the farmers of Halifax County, that 
they will be for it. 

I believe we got a bill here that is going to be for the good of every- 
body. 

Now, I don’t know that I am one of those who feels we may get into 
trouble this year because of the cuts that have been mi nde—now, that 
has nothing to do with this bill which cannot come in this ye 
I believe that you Senators and the Government as well as the Saae 
are for this business of keeping the foreign trade that we have built 
up in the past, and I know there is a lot of confusion about it; some 

say one thing and some say another, but I believe that the farmers 
perhaps should not be too much interested in prices and should be 
more interested in the wholesomeness of our business with the rest 
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of the world; we don’t want to lose our business to Rhodesia and 
Canada, and all of those other countries, and if this bill will help 
to do that thing and bring the tobacco production in line, then Halifax 


County is going to get along with you, if we can tell them what it is 
all about. 


STATEMENT OF FRED R. KEITH, VICE PRESIDENT, ROBESON 
COUNTY FARM BUREAIU, ST. PAULS, N. C. 


Mr. Keriru. Mr. Chairman, Senator Scott, and other distinguished 
Senators, I am Fred R. Keith from Robeson County. 

Ladies and gentlemen, I am a farmer from St. Pauls, which is in 
Robeson County, and I have been raising tobacco since 1926 and I am 
here representing the Robeson County Farm Bureau and I have here 
a copy of our recommendation, and time will not permit me to go into 
details on each one but I will read it: 


We recognize that the acreage allotment program we have had for the past 
19 years has proven ineffective in keeping tobacco supplies in line with demand. 
Since some change is necessary, we, at two meetings recently, have gone on 
record favoring a straight poundage system of allotting tobacco instead of an 
acreage-poundage system. 

Under a poundage system, allot tobacco on at least a 3-year basis. One-third 
of a farmer’s allotment would be sold each year. Should a farmer produce more 
than this allotment the first year, let him borrow from his next year’s quota to 
take care of his overproduction. Should the farmer underproduce the first year, 
he could be given a credit to his poundage the second year. 

(a) Under such a program, a farmer’s excess poundage should be restricted to 
from 5 to 20 percent in any one year. 

(b) The farmer would not try to crowd his tobacco plants close in the drill 
or narrow rows like he does now to increase his poundage. Every time his 
acreage is cut he plants his tobacco closer together and uses more fertilizer 
and irrigation in order to produce more pounds. This defeats the purpose of 
the program. 

This poundage basis would also save the farmer 80 cents per acre for pre- 
measurement besides a trip to the ASC office. Tobacco on a poundage basis 
would save the Government many millions of dollars. You could do away with 
the performance men, spot checkers, and a great deal of office help. The pound- 
age basis would save the farmer many hours of time in traveling back and forth 
to the county seat in order to put up a deposit to have his tobacco allotment 
remeasured. 

Last year in Robeson County alone there was paid in as much as $3,000 a day 
by the farmers to have their land remeasured. The farmer would have to travel 
sometimes 20 to 40 miles to put up a deposit and then make several trips before 
he could get a white card. A farmer cannot measure his own tobacco land. 
The program is so complicated in measuring to the hundredths that you cannot 
find experienced help in rotometering of the maps. 

By controliing the tobacco poundage, how much will it save the Government in 
storage charges alone? They will say that the tobacco program is self-support- 
ing and not costing the Government anything. It is costing the farmers money, 
and the farmers are a part of the Government. 

Some objections that we have heard against this poundage basis is that the 
farmer would overproduce his poundage and some crooked warehouseman would 
dispose of his tobacco for him. We do not believe that we have many warehouse- 
men that would take a chance on disposing of any surplus tobacco illegally, be- 
cause if he did, the price support would be withdrawn from his warehouse, and 
he would not be able to operate. He would also be liable criminally. We be- 
lieve that the men that run the warehouses in our country will carry out the 
program to the letter. They are just as much interested in the tobacco program 
asthefarmer. They are the highest type of men in most cases. 

Some farmers are against the poundage system, because they have bought 
irrigation systems and can produce more tobacco per acre. In a year or two 
every farmer will have a pond and an irrigation system. So we will have a 
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large surplus, and like it is now, on an acreage basis, the farmer will be cut 
another 10 to 20 percent which he cannot stand. 

Some farmers will holler that we had tobacco allotted on a poundage basis in 
1938, and it was not successful. We agree, because there was not any tobacco 
history on each farm. We now have a 10-year tobacco history on each farm and 
the correct poundage grown on each farm. 

We recommend tobacco poundage be allotted strictly on a historical basis for 
each farm, without regard to county averages and maximums and minimums. 

Some people will holler that it will kill the initiative in a farmer to be a better 
farmer. We do not believe that this will be the case. The farmer will study 
how to make his crop cheaper by using less fertilizer, less man-hours, new in- 
secticides, better seed, and better farm machinery. 

The poundage is the only way that we are going to control the surplus. This 
is not only true in tobacco, but in cotton, corn, wheat, and other surplus crops. 

We are asking for a referendum so farmers can vote on a straight poundage 
system along with the acreage-poundage system. 

Senator Scorr. Thank you. 

Any questions? 

Senator Tautmapce. No. 


STATEMENT OF J. S. NEWKIRK, WATHA, N. C. 


Mr. Newkirk. Senator Scott, Senator Talmadge, members of this 
assembly, I am J. S. Newkirk, of Pender County. I am deeply 
grateful for this opportunity to present just a grassroot farmer’s idea 
upon this bill. 

I am just a small farmer. I have 7.75 acres of tobacco for the next 
year, and I believe there are 3 families on my farm—by the way, in 
passing, I will say in connection with that, that I started back in 1936 
with 3.2 acres of tobacco, and I bought some farms around me, and 
the farm I now have on one serial number contains 331 acres, a little 
better than 100 acres cleared land and the allotment now stands at 
7.75, so you can see how it has dwindled under the present program. 

The high- -pressure poundage race has squeezed the little man down. 

I realize there is a short: age of time, and I prepared a statement 
here. I think there has been enough said here already to convince 
everybody about the merits of your bill, Senator, and I am whole- 
heartedly in favor of it. However, I am going to reiterate three 
points—well, I will read this statement I have prepared: 

I believe that Senator Scott’s bill will serve the long-range best 
aoe of all producers of flue-cured tobacco, because it is— 

Self-adjusting. 

2 It will, to a great degree, put the brakes on the production race 
of pounds that we » have been experiencing under the present program. 
We have sacrificed quality through this race, in which the great ma- 
jority of farmers were not able to compete, simply because they are 
not financially able to acquire facilities for the most modern and 
up-to-date practices. 

3. It will therefore preserve for each farmer his rightful share of 
the annual market. 

However, | would like to submit three other points that would, 
my opinion, broaden this bill in some respects : 

The soil-bank provision for determining the individual poundage 
aieauacdaa (and is embodied in Senator Scott’s bill) does not provide 
enough spread between the minimum and the maximum. I believe 
that a grower should be allowed 130 percent or 135 percent instead 
of 125 percent in determining a maximum. 
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2. There should be some provision to take care of counties that 
have a top- -sided production. Most of our coastal counties are in this 
group. The eastern portions not being very productive, with other 
sections as good as any in the State, yet those counties would have a 
low average. Therefore, I believe that a farmer who has a record 
of production in excess of the maximum of the State average or his 
county average be allowed a choice of the two, whichever is the higher. 
This would prevent the low-producing areas from being a deadweight 
to the rest of the county. 

(3) As vital as the land is to the production of tobacco, it is not as 
dominant a factor as good management and good practices. There- 
fore, I believe a tenant moving to a new farm or the purchaser of a 
new farm that has an allotment below the county average should be 
allowed an open poundage allotment in order that he might have the 
opportunity to establish his own allotment through his own record of 
production. This would prevent a farmer from being restricted 
through the inefficiency of some previous operator. However, he 
could not exceed the maximum as prescribed above. 

In conclusion, I believe if these three points were embodied in this 
bill it would not impair its essential elements and would make it more 
attractive to tobacco farmers and at the same time eliminate some of 
the opposition that has been voiced in these hearings. 

Again I want to thank you, Senator, for this opportunity of giving 
a gr assroot farmer a chance to say his opinion. 

‘Senator Scorr. Thank you very much. 

(Discussion off the record concerning a noon recess.) 


Senator Scorr. Let us keep on for a few more minutes and see 
where we stand. 


STATEMENT OF J. N. MAY, LA GRANGE, N. C. 


Mr. May. Senator and and gentlemen of the committee, I am J. N. 
May of Lenoir County, Route 2 2, 

I am not exactly representing anyone; I am speaking from a per- 
sonal viewpoint, and I was asked to come here and speak as a orracia 
tive of a very few men, but I am going to try to express my views 
and the views that we feel like are those of the people of our county. 

The thing that I like about this proposed bill is the self- policing that 
it will do, and I hope that in the discussion this morning and the 
talks—that from that you understand what I mean by self-policing. 

Another thing is, as has been brought out, and I consider a very 
great feature, is : the insurance that it affords us—what you might say 
is free insurance, and you can really call it that because when you look 
into it and understand it is free insurance, you get another chance, 
and your creditors will look with favor on a program of this sort, I 
do believe. 

Now, the thing that I would like to bring out in particular is the 
fact that if this bill goes through and is put before us for a vote, we 
have got to do a very extensive educational program on it because this 
fellow in the crossroads country store that has been mentioned here, 
he is informed to a certain degree, but some of those people sitting on 
those nail kegs, they really understand the problems of the farmers, but 
I believe, and most of you will agree with me, that a lot of those opin- 
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ions are personal opinions and not too much in favor—don’t express 
farmers as a whole from the overall situation, just personal. 

But, in my opinion, the man who sits there and tells us how the pro- 
gram should be run, he is the man who is not here today or, if he is, 
in small numbers—but we are trying to be informed on what is being 
offered here to help the farmers. 

Now, I have been working in tobacco, as I recall, over about 40 
years, though I have been activ ely farming for myself for a consider- 
ably less number of years than that, but I have come along with it, 
with the hardships that I remember-——and I remember speaking with 
a man about the mortagge that he had on his farm—well, he said that 
if I could visit him, I would be privileged to view that mortgage—well, 
I am one of those farmers that has a mortg: age, too. 

My acreage is 6.7 acres, and I believe that is the smallest acreage of 
any speaker up here, and on top of that, there is one other tenant trying 
to make a living on that farm. 

You might ask the question, “Why don’t you move the tenant?” 
Well, he has got to make a livelihood. He is a good tenant and trying 
hard, and, well, I kind of reckon I just don’t have the heart to have 
him move, and you can understand I am in just about as dire circum- 
stances in trying to make a profit as anyone in this group, but I per- 
sonally have to go along with this program; I would go along with it, 
but in my county I don’t feel that the people i in the county, until they 
receive more education on it, would be willing to go along with it. 

I thank you. 


STATEMENT OF HARVEY C. FAULK, CLINTON, N. C. 


Mr. Faux. Senator, I appreciate the opportunity of being here. 
My name is Harvey C. Faulk, Route 1, Clinton, in Sampson County. 

Tam a tobacco farmer. We dabble a little in both dairy and beef 
cattle and general farming, but our main interest and income comes 
from tobacco. I come from a long line of tobacco farmers. ‘The 
year I was born our family had been in the tobacco growing business 
for 300 years. As well as being a means of livelihood for our family 
it is also a way of life, and we would like to keep it so if possible. 

I didn’t buy into tobacco farming as so many have done. I was 
brought up in it. You might say I was born and bred in the tobacco 
patch. I would like to leave some tobacco acreage to my children but 
it looks like the only way that this will be possible is for me to get 
into some other profession, as so many have done, and make enough 
money to buy them some. 

I was born here in eastern North Carolina, down on the Tar River 
over in Nash County. Our family moved to Lee County in 1919 and 
became one of the first tobacco growers in that part of the State. 

North Carolina, this year 1957, is planting approximately the same 
number of acres we planted in 1934, the first year of the signup— 
but our farm is allowed to plant only 50 percent of what we planted 
that year. These figures would seem to indicate, which are true, that 
we either have twice as many growers for the same number of acres 
as we had in 1934, or that some farms have had a substantial increase 
in acreage, Regs irdless of which it is it is bringing on much grief and 
if the trend continues, in a few years no farm will have any ap- 
preciable amount. 
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Some say our present program has failed and it has to a certain 
extent. It wasn’t the program’s fault but was because someone didn’t 
decide early enough that there wasn’t enough tobacco to go around— 
that it was absolutely impossible for everyone to plant | some. The 
backbone of our present program was broken the very first time any- 
one was allowed to profit at the expense of the abiding growers and 
of the program. 

Now that almost everyone has a tobacco allotment—and no matter 
how he got it—how large it is or how small it is he wants to keep it and 
if possible g get even more. We have all got to be realistic and realize 
that everyone can’t have as much tobacco as they would like. There 
just isn’t enough to go around. 

With production already up and expected to go much higher, with 
the drastic changes in the buying habits of the companies, with the 
companies using less and less tobacco per cigarette, which may have 
just begun—unless we put a stop to this now the companies with 
their synthetics, synthetic flavor and aroma, may eventually replace 
the majority of tobacco with something else. With foreign pro- 
duction growing by leaps and bounds and the importation of ‘tobacco 
gradually going up, while our exportation goes down—with factors 
working at us ‘produe ers from both ends, how can we best meet this 
crisis ? 

I believe we will have to tackle this problem from both ends. 
First, I think if it is possible, we should see to it—through legisla- 
tion if necessary—that all products offered to the public as a smoking 
pleasure should be tobacco, containing the very minimum of any 
foreign material which would include synthetic flavor and aroma. 
Second—I think it is very important that we keep our importation 
of tobacco and tobacco products at the present level or at the very 





‘minimum. Now while these two factors are in their infancy we 


should see to it that they don’t become a crippling factor in the future. 
This is not important to the tobacco farmer alone but could be a big 
factor in our total economy. I would like to go on record here today, 
before this Senate subcommittee serving on tobacco, requesting Sen- 
ator Scott to introduce such bills as would be proper for our protec- 
tion. 

If we can regulate the use of synthetics, of foreign matter in cig- 
arettes, and the importation of tobacco products from other coun- 
tries the eae of our production would be less strain on us as 
producers 

Of the several proposals we now have in mind for controlling pro- 
duction, acreage-poundage is the most widely discussed. The pro- 
ponents of acreage-poundage say it is designed to give a producer 
freedom for maximum efficiency, to control acreage, poundage, and 
quality, to give each farmer his equitable share of the total produc- 
tion and to partially insure him against disaster. If acreage- 
poundage will do these six things then this is what we need and what 
we have been needing. However, the opponents, which are many, 
say this is not true. They say it will be impossible to administer— 
both in the ASC office and on the farm—that it will kill incentive 
and is basically unfair, that it will ruin many producers because it 
will cut them too much. 

I believe most of us if we would be totally fair with ourselves will 
agree that acreage-poundage will control production. The trouble 
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with most of us tobacco farmers is and aways has been that we say 
we want to control production but we want the other fellow to take 
the cut and let us plant what we want. All of us would be in favor 
of a program that would do just that. The trouble with us is that 
we want to have our cake and eat it too. I don’t know of but one 
way that this can happen and the present administration has already 
set it up for us. The administration seeing the need of a cutback in 
production and the necessity of maintaining one’s income at the same 
time, set up the soil bank. The producers of basic crops other than 
tobacco are controlling their production by this method. As well as 
controlling production they are maintaining their income by getting 
paid for their cutback in production, 

I believe if we tobacco producers would wise up and get our pay- 
ments high enough, we could effectively control tobacco by this same 
method. Since the administration has set this up for us, I see no 
reason why we shouldn’t make use of it. Many growers, if payments 
were high enough, would be glad to put all or some of their crop in 
the bank. This would allow those who wanted to plant to do so 
without more reductions either to themselves or to their fellow 
producers. 

Of the many advantages of such a program the following are but 
a few: 

1. Reductions with pay would encourage less production. 

2. Would retain or increase present allotment possibly until sur- 
plus is worked off or until consumption increases nearer to the pro- 
ductive standard. 

3. Will tend to increase overall income from tobacco and at the 
same time offer a relatively stable income to both large and small 
producers. 

4. Will greatly reduce measurement and administrative problems. 

5. Will offer complete insurance for total participants, and par- 
tial insurance for partial participants. 

6. Will keep constant flow of average tobacco on markets. 

7. Will relieve much of the strain on both landlord and tenant. 

8. Will retain our present control point at ASC Office. 

9. Will effectively control production and at the same time retain 
the farmer’s income and keep the farmer happy. 

10. Will allow us to have our cake and to eat it, too. 

I believe Mr. Ellis said last night he did not know anything that 
could do that, but I believe that is what we are wanting. 

Since there is so much confusion and dissatisfaction over the present 
situation and farmers are at such a loss as to know what to do, I would 
like to go on record that we keep our present program—making full 
use of the soil bank to govern production as long as it is available or 
at least until after our next referendum. 

However, at the end of the soil bank period, or before, if it does 
not effectively control production, I would like to go on record that 
we immediately adopt Senator Scott’s bill of acreage poundage. Just 
one proviso—that a producer’s base poundage be determined from his 
own production records, the same as his base average is determined. 

Thank you. 

Senator Scorr. Any questions? 

Senator Tatmaper. No questions. 
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STATEMENT OF WALTER C. FULLER, LOUISBURG, N. C. 


Mr. Fuutuer. Senator Scott, Senator Talmadge, I asked for 2 min- 
utes, gentlemen, and they gave me 2 minutes. 

Iam Walter C. Fuller, Route 3, Louisburg. 

I have had the privilege of serving as county agent in Franklin 
County and I have had the privilege | of serving as president of the 
Farm Bureau of that county and I have had the privilege of serving 
as master of the Grange. 

However, I am not here as an elected representative or appointed 
representative. 

I have talked to hundreds of our people in Franklin County. We 
have 3,000 tobacco growers, and I think that without a question of 
« doubt that our people feel that the present tobacco program has 
contributed and rendered a great service. I don’t think there is any 
question about that in their minds. 

However, I believe our people think they have got to touch up the 
program a little bit or maybe even put a new roof over it. 

I have always felt that rural people when given the facts of a case 
will come out with the right decision. I think our people all realize 
that the increased production, stepped-up production, has gotten us 
into the position we are in. 

I heard numerous people last spring when we cut down 12 percent 
cut, when we got that cut I heard them say, “Well, I will take the 
12-percent cut “and I will still sell as many pounds this fall as last 
fall.” 

We did that at home. We operate a farm, we have 14 acres of to- 
bacco, and I have four colored families that share in the returns of 
that acreage. 

I think I could speak for the people of my section by saying that 
we are willing to readjust our program, we are willing to follow this 
program as suggested in this bill. 

I do believe. or I do know that it is only a privilege legislation, 
it is only legislation that gives us the privilege of going to ‘the polls 
and saying whether or not we would like to follow the provisions 
outlined in that law, and I am confident that after a full study and 
after a full presentation to the rural people they would adopt such 
program. 

Thank you very much, Senator. 


STATEMENT OF DON C. FLOWERS, KINGSTON, N. C. 


Mr. Frowers. Senator and ladies and gentlemen, my name is Don 

Flowers. I live at 705 West Highland Avenue in Kingston. 

I am here solely as a farmer today. I am vice president and sales 
manager of the Dixie Chemical Co., at Midland. 

At my home farm in Wayne County, Mount Olive, we will grow 
this year 2.8 acres of tobacco—so I believe I have got the record 
so far here—and my wife’s farm in Sampson County, Newton Grove, 
will have about 2.9 acres. 

Senator and members of the committee, I would like to say that this 
is a very wonderful thing that is happening here, this privilege of 
presenting to our Congressmen our views in such a matter, and I wish 
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to congratulate you on that. That is the kind of democracy that we 
live in and ought to have. 

My views today will be purely as a farmer. I have no idea how my 
company feels about this. 

I can tell you I have talked to 150 farmers at Roseboro, N. C., on 
Monday night last, and they were 100 percent opposed to this bill. 

Now, I think that you all recognize that our agricultural leaders, 
all these people here have been sincere people w ho have wanted only 
what was for the good of the farmer. They have been in a desperate 
position of what to do with this tobacco. They have not been able to 
sell it and they have come up with this bill, and I am glad that the 
proposal has come up so we can study it. 

Frankly, I doubt seriously whether it can be sold to the voters or 
not, because I call your attention to the fact, gentlemen, that maybe 
there are 3 000 Farm Bureau members out of the 10,000 or more 
farmers in the north counties, there are 7,000 and maybe more people 
there who are going to vote than those in the Farm Bureau. 

In Davidson County, I believe, we have 2,200 farmers averaging 
; .1 per acre of tobacco. I feel like I ama fairly good salesman, but 

I don’t know whether I can sell it to the farmers or not. We have 
got a human element here which is going to be extremely difficult to 
overcome. 

We all like to dream. A farmer may not put it into words, but in 
the spring of the year as the sap rises, as Sam Yancey said, or as 
somebody says, he figures what he is going to make and it looks 
beautiful, but it is different in the fall. 

Now, this, I am afraid to say, will have a tendency to take away 
his dream. He cannot do but so much and, even if your ship never 

vame in, I am afraid that you would resent any legislation which told 
you it never would come in. There are only a few of us who will 
ever be Presidents or Senators, but we would not like to have legisla- 
tion passed which would prevent us from that. 

Senator Scorr. I don’t want any competition there. [Laughter. ] 

Mr. Frowers. Thank you, Senator, and you have not got any from 
me, I can assure you. 

Gentlemen, I would like to throw out some questions. Frankly, 
I don’t know whether I am for the bill or against it, or what. As 
Lon has said, we are confused and very confused. 

But there has been the question of quality. I am forced to agree 
with Sam Yancey that nothing in this world will produce what the 
buyers will buy except them paying for it. No farmer on earth, in 
my opinion, will produce what the buyers want to buy except them 
putting a price on it and paying for it, and nothing on earth will 
induce a farmer to grade tobacco unless you pay him enough, more 
than you do for the ungraded tobacco, to induce him to do that. 

We have all been on the warehouse floor time after time, where you 
saw up to now it has not paid us to do that. And I cannot see that 
this will produce the quality. 

Now, somebody mentioned here that we are going to farm more 
efficiently on reduced acreage with more fertilizer, but, well, you will 
say, “You have an interest in it; you sell fertilizer.” Anyway, if this 
20-percent cut is necessary, we are in favor of it and any cut, speak- 
ing for the fertilizer people, you can be assured of that, but I am 
afraid that the man with the 1,200 acreage that Mr. Hicks men- 
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tioned—that is all he can produce and that is all he can sell, and, if 
you borrow from one year to the next, it has got to poke out some- 
where, if you reduce the fertilizer, if you cut out the fumigation, and 
if you cut out the nematode control—I believe Dr. Loveran men- 
tioned that pounds or lack of pounds does not produce quality either 
way, and I don’t think there is an automatic quality formula in this 
bill. 

I question whether the farmer generally will be able to see the ad- 
vantage of this bill because, as I said, it limits what he can do. 

There have been some mighty goods points made here in favor of 
the bill; excellent, I think, but there is not, I am afraid, as much 
automatic insurance as we think we need and, under our present bill, 
if you take Federal crop control, which is available in most of your 
counties and you have a complete bust, you get something for it and 
the next year you can sell all you can raise; we have already got that 
in our present controls. 

Now, we farmers are advised we have to do something to keep down 
pounds. We have been told from time to time we are losing our for- 
eign markets. Well now, they are buying some kind of tobacco. 
Smoking is on the upswing in Europe. We are told that they still 
admire and want American tobacco; they really want to smoke. 

Let me suggest, if I may, here, that if this bill is necessary, as a 
standby measure, we try our best to put it over, if it should appear to 
be necessary, but we are a little bit afraid of emergency legislation, 
which is what this is supposed to be, because we have been having 
emergency legislation for some 27 years and the emergency is still 
here; the emergency laws tend to get on the books and stay there. 

But I would like to suggest an alternative, gentlemen. I can say 
to you that no group of people except the farmers depend on every- 
body else to sell their products and I would like to see coming out 
of some of these meetings a program to sell our tobacco, to sell what 
we produce, rather than to produce what we sell. 

I would suggest that we be enabled as farmers to set up an organi- 
zation composed solely of American flue-cured tobacco growers, that 
we assess ourselves a dollar an acre or $2 an acre, or whatever it may 
be, and that this organization begin immediately to advertise, to sell, 
to make the United States and the world public want American to- 
bacco, just as Revlon has put their product into even the country stores. 

Now, you say we have Tobacco Associates, which is a fine organi- 
zation. I am not too familiar with it, but I think there is a word 
there which has crippled us somewhat and that is the word “As- 
sociates.” I think that such an organization that would make the 
world and the United States want to buy American tobacco should 
be only by farmers and managed by farmers and contributed to only 
by farmers. Now, if you could sell more tobacco through this sort 
of thing, it ought to get us out of the hole or help us get out of the hole. 

Now, as I can see our present program, we are going to shrink to 
fit the market, and it may be a decreasing market—and I don’t know 
what we are going to do under poundage control as suggested if this 
is not going to work. 

Thank you. 

Senator Scorr. Any questions? 

Senator TaLMapcr. No questions. 
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STATEMENT OF J. A. WORLEY, PINK HILL, N. C. 


Mr. Wortey. Senator Scott and ladies and gentlemen, I am J. A. 
Worley, Lenoir County. I was asked to bring certain matters be- 
fore this committee, but those same matters have been very ably placed 
before this committee already and I would not want to continue the 
same information that you have had over and over. But there just 1 
or 2 matters that we do want to call to your attention. 

I am here largely, I came here mainly, to try to learn something, 
and I think I have. I think all of us have. We have had the op- 
portunity to listen to the best-informed farm leaders in the State, both 
pro and con, and my greatest wish right now is that we could all go 
home with an open mind to figure this question out. 

We are all here for the same purpose. We have a bill offered that 
many of us, at least, think we will profit by. 

If we do not follow the suggestions in that bill, what is the alterna- 
tive? No one else has offered any remedy here. I do not consider I 
have heard any remedy offered here today for overproduction except 
the acreage-poundage control that has been offered. 

Witness after witness has testified as to the fact that we are over- 
producing. I am a small farmer. I have 11 acres of tobacco. It 
was 22 acres a few years ago. Iam producing more tobacco now than 
I did on 22 acres, and I think that fits all of us; we are all in the same 
boat. 

One other matter. We look to parity for tobacco. It is generally 
conceded, I believe, that the income of Lenoir County will be cut be- 
tween 35 and 40 percent. I presume there is no method of figuring 
on parity beyond 90 percent but parity is supposed to take care of 
our income if our income is cut 30 percent, the 90 percent of parity 
is still going to leave us 30 percent short. 

Now, this is just a suggestion, just an idea, that parity will not take 
sare of a 35-percent reduction of the farmer’s income in Lenoir 
County. 

One other thing that I would like to mention is that we are under 
a strain. I tried to plant tobacco where it will make the most, I 
planted tobacco this year that if it rains too much it will drown—I 
could plant 139 but I don’t plant 139 any more, of the disease-resisting 
tobacco and I have got to plant it on different land and I have got 
to plant it on land that will produce the most. 

Actually, I would be in favor of doing away with all acreage con- 
trols so we could depend on poundage alone and plant our tobacco 
where we could make the best quality and sell what we could make 
and quit. 

This farm has been growing tobacco since 1896 and part of it—we 
can’t raise the nondisease type, the resistant type of tobacco; I got to 
put it in the darker type that is subject to too much water. 

One other matter and I will be through, and that is the disposition 
of stabilization tobacco. 

We have heard the question mentioned here today of losing our 
foreign trade. 

I would like to see the farmers give up all ideas of ever receiving 
another penny for the tobacco that they got in the Stabilization 
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Corporation and meet foreign competition with that tobacco. I am 
satisfied that the United States Government is able to finance such 
a proposition. 

I thank you, Senator. 

Senator Scorr. Thank you. 

Any questions? 

Senator Tatmapce. No questions. 

Senator Scorr. And now, the Squire of Tuckahoe, Tom Davis. 


STATEMENT OF TOM DAVIS, PINK HILL, N. C. 


Mr. Davis. Thank you, Senator. 

I had a speech all prepared last night to come over with here and I 
think I lost the thing somewhere along the line, but I think I know 
where it is. I do not think I can add much to what has been said 
already today. 

This, of the many explanations I have heard, is the best, you have 
done a marvelous job. However, there are a few things that I don’t 
think have been brought out in maybe the length I would like to have 
them. 

I know some little farms in our community, farmers that have lost 
their farm place in the last 6 months and if this program had been in 
effect they would not have done it. They had 2 or 3 bad crops and the 
creditors closed in on them. They could not recoup their losses and 
they just lost them. And this bill would give them a chance and that 
is what I think is the big thing in your bill which will help in eastern 
North Carolina. 

One other last thing, as to what my good friends Lon Edwards 
said. If Lon Edwards’ proposition goes through about limiting the 
hills per acre, I just want to say this, that I only want the exclusive 
rights to sell ladders in North Carolina. [Laughter.] 

Thank you. 

Senator Scorr. Thank you. 


STATEMENT OF JAMES B. HUNT, LUCAMA, N. C. 


Mr. Hunr. I am James B. Hunt, Route 1, Wilson County. I don’t 
think I am in the same class as Mr. Yancey as a speaker but I will try, 
he is really a good one and a while ago I was almost inclined to be- 
lieve what he was saying, whether we agree with him or not, where 
Yancey said he didn’t know where the bill came from unless the 
Grange and that Mr. Benson had something to do with it. 

Mr. Yancey, our county bureau went on record as favoring this 
thing, at a meeting in the county the other night, there were 20 for 
it and 3 against it, so just because his country is opposed to it is no 
sign that all of the farm bureaus in North Carolina are opposed to 
it and certainly, I have noticed that the farm bureau leaders today, 
I believe the majority of them, on the State level, have been in favor 
of the bill because they feel our tobacco program has almost somehow 
completely broken down. 

I remember back in the early thirties I was told that they had a 
bill—well, not a bill, a system of price support, I believe they tried 
under the Hoover Administration to support fixed prices, under fixed 
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prices, but no control over production and that just about broke up 
everybody so they had to do completely away with that. 

I know that our acreage control has served us well in the past and 
it was only until the last 2 or 3 years when we got into these high- 
producing varieties that it failed to serve us well. 

And these high-producing varieties, incidentally, are the kinds of 
tobacco that the companies seem like they don’t want. Now, I refer 
to Willie Phillips, where he said—of course, he plows his own rows— 
he tells us he produces the kind of tobacco that the companies want— 
well I talked with these small farmers and they said, “Now, I make 
about 2,000 or 2,200 pounds to an acre and yet every year I am getting 
cut r ight down, I got to get some kind of relief,” and that is what the 
small farmers are saying. And, of course, in Wilson County the allot- 
ments are higher than in many places, but they have had to rent to get 
large enough acreage where it is practical to raise a crop of tobacco— 
every little bitty farmer cannot irrigate, and it looks to me like you 
got to start irrigating or sell out to the large farmer. 

It seems to me—I know I was in a meeting in Raleigh last week 
speaking on something relative to this, and they said this: “No one 
wants any additional ‘controls.” We did not want the ac reage con- 
trol in the first place, and the American people don’t like controls at 
all, but no one is going to deny the fact that the farmers are going to 
these Senators and saying: 

“Last year we got cut ; and this year, too, Senator. Look here, we 
are going to be put completely out of business. We have got to have 
a minimum acreage for tobacco. 

What are we going to do to these other folks? If I got 10 or 12 
acres I got to give it to this little fellow to stay in business— and if 
you think a 10 or 20 percent reduction is drastic, that won't be a 
drop in the bucket to what you will have if this continues. 

It seems to me, Senator, that your bill, the Scott bill, whether we 
are for it or against it, it seems to me that that is not the idea at all 
today. I think that we do not know how much control we are going 
to get from these varieties on the blacklist, we don’t know how much 
control we are going to get from the soil bank, and we do not know 
how much relief the 20 percent cut this year is going to give to us, 
but we want this thing put up to Congress so th: at if these things do 
not give the necessary protection and the necessary relief, we can go 
to the polls in a democratic way and we will be able to vote how we 
feel about things. 

We are just asking, Senator Scott, that you push this thing 
through to give us in writing, after getting the true facts, to vote 
on this thing—it seems like when it is expl: ained—well, it is like that 
meeting last week when this fellow says “I am opposed to it,” but 
now after hearing it explained here—well, I think Senator Scott 
should get his bill through Congress so if we do need it, then we do 
have a right to vote on it, whether we want acreage-poundage or not. 

Thank you. 

Senator Scorr. Any questions / 

Senator Tatmapce. No questions. 

Senator Scorr. Thank you very much. 
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STATEMENT OF W. A. CLEMENTS, WAKE FOREST, N. C. 


Mr. CLements. Senator and ladies and gentlemen, this is my first 
time that I have ever spoke to the public, but I have been thinking 
serious on this problem for years in the past and I want every man, 
woman, and child 3 in this great crowd to take it sincerely to heart and 
to go to God and ask for guidance, that is my thinking, that we should 
do that. 

God says love thy neighbor and we should be willing to divide if 
need be—and I don’t understand all of these things and I have been 
studying and sitting here since I have been here—but the view I have 
of it is for the farmers to produce so as to get the foreign trade, if you 
add on one-third more it will help, that is the way T feel about it, 
make a good grade of tobacco. 

I have had 60 years of exper lence growing tobacco, and I have 
always—I didn’t : and I thank you and I appre- 
ciate giving these few Ww er and T won’t take up too much time, and 
I would like to speak to you, Senator, before I leave. It is very kind 
of you. 

Senator Scorr. Thank you. 





STATEMENT OF LANCH FAIRCLOTH, CLINTON, N. C. 


Mr. Fatrcrorn. Greetings, Senator. I am Lanch Faircloth from 
Clinton. 

Well, I came up here to make a speech, I planned to, but since I got 
here everybody has said everything I had thought about, and it has 
all been said mighty well, but the ‘only thing I would like to add is 
that I think we have to go to acreage and poundage control or get out 
of the tobacco business. 

A Voice. Amen. 

Mr. Fatrctoru. Because if we continue to overproduce, the tax- 
payers of the country who are not tobacco farmers are not going to 
allow a program that is going to give us money to produce tobacco to 
sell at a loss overseas or give away or burn or destroy or whatever the 
method might be used in ‘getting rid of it. That will be one thing that 
will ruin the program. 

One other thing. I come from Sampson County, and 50 percent of 
our farmers have less than 2 acres, have an allotment of 2 acres or less, 
and we have been forced into finding other methods of making a liv- 
ing; in other words, we have not been able to make a go of it on that 
little, and if controls are continued without any poundage control on 
the acreages, then the acreages are going to get smaller, and if they get 
smaller those people w ill just go and vote the entire program off, and 
1 think as brought out in Geor gia and Florida and in States where 
they have smaller allotments, that is about the opinion those people 
have. 

So I think it will get to poundage control, or the entire program will 
be gone. 

I thank you. 

Senator Scorr. Any questions? 

Senator Tatmaper. No questions. 

Senator Scorr. I thank you. 
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STATEMENT OF REV. J. U. TEAGUE, HENDERSON, N. C. 


Mr. Teacur. Senator Scott, ladies and gentlemen, I am nearly 7 
years old. I have been preac hing the gospel for nearly 60 years, ad 
T have been farming and running a tobacco farm for nearly 40 years, 
and with all my experience | have never seen our farming, our to- 
bacco farming situation facing things like we are now facing. 

I have seen worse conditions ec onomically + and financially speaking, 
but I have never in my life seen the situation that the farmers are 
facing today. 

I am reminded here, Senator Scott, of two little boys that were 
talking about their daddies, how great they were and what they 
could do and what they had done, and one little boy said to the other: 

“Have you ever heard anything about the Atlantic Ocean?” 

“Yes,” the other little boy said, “I have heard about the Atlantic 
Ocean. What about it?” 

And the other boy said, “Well, my daddy dug the hole to put it in.’ 

And the other little boy : said, “Have you ever heard anything about 
the Dead Sea?” 

And the other little boy said, “Yes, I have. What about it?” 

And so the other little boy said, “Well, my daddy killed it.” 
[ Laughter. | 

Now, ladies and gentlemen, we have had the tobacco system which 
has served well and. good for these years. Until the last 2 or 3 years 
we managed to get along all right, but for the last 2 or 3 years it 
has almost dug the ditch or the hole in which to put us all in, and 
we are faced with being killed if we go on without some remedy 
somewhere. 

Senator Scott has offered us a plan whereby we may take control 
ourselves and hold ourselves in line and our production of tobacco 
in line with demand. 

The trouble with the whole thing we are running into now is that 
we have made too much tobacco, and a great deal of it the wrong kind 
of tobacco, in the last 3 or 4 years. 

Those who have overproduced under the proposed plan will have 
to pay the penalty—and they should be glad to do it, to get us back 
in line and hold us in line. 

The proposed plan does not only provide for today or tomorrow 
but it is a long, forward-looking plan out yonder in the future that 
we can build on and continue to build on and to live by. 

And the only one way to control it is poundage, because that is the 
thing we sell. We do not sell acres to the tobacco buyers nor the 
tobacco companies; we sell poundage that is made on the acreage and 
that is the thing that has got to be controlled if we are ever going 
to get a long-range program that will serve all the farmers fairly and 
squi iarely and intelligently. 

I could stand here and speak to you for half an hour, I know I don’t 
have that time, but there are many things I would like to say. 

Finally, I wish to say this: I realize the proposed plan of Senator 
Scott is not perfect. Have you ever seen anything that was perfect, 
Senator? You never will until you get into heaven. I have never 
seen anything perfect yet, and don’t ever expect to find anything 
perfect on this earth. On this side of heaven we will never find 
perfection. 
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But I am 100 percent for the bill, with all its imperfections. It is 
a bill that has a long-range look, as T mentioned a minute ago, which 
we can build on as we get perspective as we go on and on, to make 
it meet our needs. 

And that reminds me of another little story. Some deacons of the 
church and some citizens of the town had gathered together at a town 
meeting, figuring out ways and means for bettering ‘their conditions 
in the town, and some discussed the problem of a “better water sys- 
tem and then some discussed the problem of more milk and better 
milk, and finally one old deacon who had just sat there for a long 
time and had not said a word, he finally arose and said: “Gentlemen, 
I am in favor of all of the good things that have been said here today, 
and I think we need more good milk for our children and better milk” 
and he said: “I am in favor of taking the bull by the horns and de- 
manding more milk and better milk.” [Laughter. | 

Now, we got the bull over here and I am in favor of seizing the 
bull by the horns and demanding more milk and better milk for 
our children. [Applause. | 


STATEMENT OF D. W. BRYANT, SARATOGA, N. C. 


Mr. Bryant. Senator Scott, Mr. Chairman, committee members, 
I want to say I am heartily in favor of the proposed bill and there is 
just a couple or two points I would like to suggest, a couple of 
thoughts that we can carry away with us that we might use to help 
sell the people who are in doubt on it. 

I believe this bill possesses a system of crop insurance that is car- 
ried by the program itself. It guarantees us a chance to produce 
our poundage at least 1 year in ¢ advance. 

Another thought, I believe we need to have this, we are actually 
at present in competition with ourselves against the companies. This 
proposed bill would guarantee us the chance to produce quality to- 
bacco without an acreage reduction discrimination and acreage reduc- 
tion has about reached the bottom. 

Another thought I believe we need to keep in mind is that the 
tobacco economy or culture has about grown up and any time an 
economy has grown, it is going to have changes. We need to face 
this thought and definitely ‘curtail the amount ‘of tobacco we offer. 

If I could sum up what I was saying in one word, it would be that 
the tobacco farmers need two things—it is gratifying, Senator, to 
have this group here, it shows that we are thinking about these 
things—we don’t need to think of any short-range program. Like 
the rood gentlemen said, we need to look out into the future. The 
fact that we are here is, I think, proof that we are thinking and 
there is enough intelligence in the room today to sell eastern ‘Caro- 
lina on the proposed change—it is definitely time to think about that. 

I believe this bill possesses the possibility of making tobacco farm- 
ing a much safer way of earning a living. 

T hank you, Senator. 

Mr. Etuis. I may mention that I have some copies here of the 
three charts and an explanation of them if you wish them, and an 
explanation of the example that I used this morning. 

Mr. Yancey. Just one thing, Senator, before we break up, I want 
to clarify, in case anyone got the impression or drew the inference 
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that there was any bad feelings between the Grange and the Farm 
Bureau, I want to say that I know that there is good feeling be- 
tween both of them and I do not want anyone to draw the con- 
clusion that the Wayne County Farm Bureau was against it and the 
Grange was for it, and I am 100 percent for both of those organiza- 
tions and I did not want the wrong impression to remain here and 
I thank you for being here, I thank you again, Senator, you have 
been mighty patient all morning. 

I want to say we appreciate you letting everyone talk that wanted 
to talk. 

Senator Scorr. Now, folks, we have here Senator Talmadge from 
Georgia who has just been sitting here and listening. He is going 
to have to work this out with the rest of us. 

Senator Talmadge, I would like to have you say a word, even 
though you are reluctant to speak. 

Senator Taumaper. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Scott, ladies, and gentlemen, it has been a pleasure for 
me as a freshman Member of the Senate to have this opportunity to 
visit this great tobacco-growing area of North Carolina. I would 
like to say, Senator Scott, that, while our production of tobacco in 
Georgia is relatively small we are producing now a little less than 
100 million pounds a year in comparison with your production of 
about 7 times that much, it is vital to the economy of some 20 or 25 
counties of our State. And I am sure that, being that important 
to our State, it must affect the entire area of North Carolina to a 
much greater extent. 

Senator Scott and I have been friends a long time. He and my 
father were friends when they were both commissioners of agri- 
culture in their States. Senator Scott and I became friends when 
we were both Governors of our States and attended the governors’ 
conferences together. There is no man in the United States Senate 
who is more dedicated to promoting the interests of agriculture than 
my good friend, Senator W. Kerr Scott. 

It is a pleasure for me to serve with him on the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry and particularly on this Tobacco Industry 
Subcommittee of which he is chairman. 

Since I became a Member of the Senate I have had the privilege 
also of becoming a close friend of your other great Senator, Sam 
J. Ervin. He is doing a magnificent job as a member of the Judi- 
ciary Committee in fighting the civil-rights program which would 
take away the right of the people to govern themselves on the local 
level. I want to commend both Senators Scott and Ervin. No 
State has a more effective pair of Senators in the United States 
Senate. 

Senator Scorr. Well, Herman, I should have called on you earlier. 
[ Laughter. ] 

We will now close the hearing with a prayer by our good friend 
from Henderson. 

(Thereupon, after prayer delivered by J. U. Teague, the subcom- 
mittee adjourned at 1:15 p. m. to reconvene at 9:30 a. m., Wednesday, 
April 3, 1957, at Winston-Salem, N. C.) : 
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WEDNESDAY, APRIL 3, 1957 


Unirep States SENATE, 
Tosacco Inpustry SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE 
CoMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE AND Forestry, 
Winston-Salem, N. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 9:55 a. m., in the 
county courthouse, Winston-Salem, N. C., Senator W. Kerr Scott 
(chairman of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Senators Scott (presiding) and Talmadge. 

Senator Scorr. [ want to say we are happy to be here and that 
you took the time to come here. 

This is the last of a series of meetings to find out what you folks 
think about proposed legislation on an acreage- poundage control 
system, the program in 8. 1219. 

Now, please keep this in mind: that was just submitted to you as 
the best thinking we have had on the subject at the present time. It 
is In no way a firm statement of what the program will be in the end, 
if there is such a program at all. 

We are going to hear all of the evidence that you folks have, and 
we will take all of the testimony we have gathered in these five 
flue-cured tobacco States and then get together and work out some 
proposition to have it ready for the next year. 

Senator Andrew Schoeppel from Kansas is on this subcommittee 
but he was not able to be here today. He needed to be in Washington, 
and we need to be there, too. 

Andy Schoeppel wants me to tell you folks, you tobacco people, 
that if you could freeze the ball down here on tobacco as well as you 
froze the ball out there for Carolina in that basketball contest against 
Kansas, you’d do all right. 

We want to hear everybody who wants to testify. We are going 
to start out with a limitation of 10 minutes per person. We have 
found, contrary to what some of you may think, that a 10-minute 
statement has proven to be the best statement that folks can make 
either for or against or in the middle of the road, whatever you may 
decide you want to do. 

We want to hear everybody, and if the list gets too long, we may 
have to cut you down to 2 minutes or so, as we have in some of the 
other places, but we want to hear everybody who is here to express 
themselves one way or the other. 

I believe that is all I have to say. 

Senator Talmadge, would you like to say something? These folks 
knew your daddy, and they are just glad to see you here. 
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Now, friends, you see what we have on this table here. They are 
samples of tobacco. These samples are here because 1 want you folks 
to see just what is produced here. 

These are samples of tobacco that are produced in North Carolina 
and manufactured in North Carolina—and much of that is right here 
in Winston-Salem—by these companies. These folks are the people 
who have to sell our product. They are our sales agents and in selling 
our tobacco we have to give them what they think they can sell. 

And if yeu don’t believe this [exhibiting sample of chewing to- 
baeco]|—if you don’t believe this will knock you for a loop, I w ant 
you to just try this some time or other. It is real strong—but you’ve 
got some mild stuff, too, like this one. 

This is manuf: actured i in North Carolina by North Carolina manu- 
facturers, and I am going to give every Senator in the Senate a bag 
of this tobacco [exhibiting ] so they can just see what the tobacco 
industry means to us. We are going to give with it a list of the reve- 
nue that the Federal Government gets out of the tobacco—and it is 
a fact that the Federal Government is doing a lot better than we 
tobacco farmers are. 

Mr. Mouser, will you stand up? This is Mr. Mouser, the chief clerk 
of the Committee on Agriculture of the United States Senate. If you 
want to testify, give your name and address to him and he will feed 
that up to me and you will be heard. And we want you to give your 
post-office address so we can get to you the information on the result 
of these meetings. 

I would like to say, too, that we have borrowed from the Department 
of Agriculture, Mr. Ellis. We asked him to come down here to help 
this committee in presenting this program to you. I want to say 
that he is a man most of you know very well in this area. 

This bill, I want you to understand, can be changed. It is put out 
to have something to shoot at. There are some here that will be 
against it and there will be some for it, and that makes no difference 
to us because we are here to get the testimony, to hear from you, and 
we will take that and go back with it and try to work out a revised 
program if it needs revision. 

I think most everybody agrees we are going to have to do some- 
thing. 

I believe that with that we will start with our program and the first 
witness is Mr. Ellis. We will ask Mr. Ellis to go over there and 
explain these charts. 





STATEMENT OF FRANK R. ELLIS, CHIEF, COMMODITY PROGRAMS 
BRANCH, TOBACCO DIVISION, COMMODITY STABILIZATION SERV- 
ICE, UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Mr. Exits. Thank you, Senator Scott. 

Senator Scott and Senator Talmadge, it is a real pleasure to be 
here. I might say, if I may, that I have been working in the De- 
partment of Agriculture 21 years except for 314 years in the service 
and during that time I have had the privilege of working on to- 
bacco marketing quotas and price supports under J. B. Hutson, 
Bill Collins, Charles E. Gage, Jim Thigpen, Clarence Miller and 
now Joe R. Williams. 
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Most of you know Joe Williams as a mar who is truly and sin- 
cerely dedicated to serving the tobacco growers and their tobacco pro- 
gram. It is a real pleasure and honor to serve under Joe Williams. 

And for just one more personal note, my grandfather migrated from 
somewhere in the Yadkin River Valley area in 1828 and went to 
western Kentucky to grow tobacco and I grew up on a tobacco farm 
in western Kentucky. 

So much for that. Let us get down now to the purpose for our 
being here today, to discuss what is happening to our tobacco pro- 
gram and a possible alternative approach to the method as we have 
been operating it for the past 16 years. 

(For explanation of program, see p. 8.) 

Senator Scorr. Our first witness is A. C. Lawrence of Apex, N. C., 
in Wake County. 


STATEMENT OF A. C. LAWRENCE, CHAIRMAN, AGRICULTURAL 
POLICY COMMITTEE, NORTH CAROLINA STATE GRANGE, APEX, 
N. C. 


Mr. Lawrence. Senator Scott, Senator Talmadge, and other mem- 
bers of the Senate committee, my name is A. C. Lawrence, Apex, 
N. C., in Wake County. I own and operate a general practice farm 
with 9.7 acres of tobacco allotment for 1957. I am chairman of the 
agricultural policy committee of the North Carolina State Grange 
and have been authorized to represent the North Carolina State 
Grange here today. 

Our flue-cured tobacco control program which has worked well for 
more than 20 years is without a doubt now in grave peril. Grange 
members at their annual session in October 1956 rec ognized the fact 
that flue-cured tobacco growers have defeated acreage cuts by plant- 
ing high yielding varieties of tobacco and by using cultural methods 
which produced quantities of undesirable tobacco. They stated that 
continued acreage cuts without poundage control appear useless and 
detrimental to the long-term tobacco program. 

Members were aware, also, that in the face of continuous acreage 
cuts calls for the fixing of minimum acreage for tobacco below which 
no further cuts could be imposed could be expected. The Grange does 
not favor a program with minimum allotments for flue-cured tobacco. 
We believe it would lead to more serious problems in the future. 

After considering the foregoing conclusions, the North Carolina 
State Grange went on record as authorizing and appointing a special 
tobacco committee to confer with other interested farm groups and 
committees with regard to the feasibility of recommending the adop- 
tion of a combination of acreage and poundage control program for 
flue-cured tobacco. 

The special tobacco committee of the North Carolina State Grange 
met in Raleigh on Friday, March 29, 1957, to study the legislation sub- 
mitted by W. Kerr Scott, Member of the United States Senate, which 
would authorize a referendum of flue-cured tobacco growers to deter- 
mine their preference for or against an acreage-poundage program of 
production adjustment. 
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After a full discussion by the committee members, it was voted to 
support this legislation so that the producers of flue-cured tobacco 
‘an thoroughly discuss it and then determine in a referendum at some 
future date, to be fixed lated on, their preference for or against the 
proposal. Members of this committee were of the opinion that steps 
must be taken to strengthen the tobacco program, to encourage the 
production of quality leaf and safeguard the future interests of grow- 
ers with small allotments who follow production procedures designed 
to produce quality rather than extremely high yield per acre. 

The committee expressed the hope that no referendum would be 
held on the proposal until there had been sufficient time for growers 
throughout the entire flue-cured production area to thoroughly con- 
sider the aspects of the problem and the possible effects of the pro- 
posed plan upon producers and markets. 

Senator Scott, now I would like to speak just 2 or 3 minutes from a 
personal and individual standpoint. 

Senator Scorr. Very well. 

Mr. Lawrence. It has been my observation and my experience in 
working with the Department, especially the present Department of 
Agriculture, the Secretary and his advisers and the Under Secretaries, 
that people in commodities other than tobacco cannot understand 
why we cannot keep our tobacco program in better shape under some 
method of acreage control such as we have offered here today. 

Now, I know during the years we have been in an enviable position 
with respect to a great deal of other commodities, in that our com- 
modity has been supported at 90 percent of parity. I believe we 
are the only group now who have that favorable position. 

The present administration, we don’t need to be told, does not look 
upon any control program at present with supports where quotas are 
supported as much as 90 percent, or any rigid type of support. 

It has been the policy of the Secretary—we try to criticize it from 
time to time and sometimes it may be justly and sometimes unjustly, 
the way he has handled our tobacco program, but I think the record 
will show that through the years that this Secretary and the one who 
went before him did pretty much what those who represent tobacco 
growers and others went up there and advised him to do, and we have 
been able to get along with that and get that favorable consideration 
because in past years we have kept our program in good shape. 

But it is not that way now—and it has just been explained in a 
very fine way this morning, the condition we are in today in our 
tobacco program—but I believe that the policy of the present Secre- 
tary will continue to be to let us do pretty much as we advise and 
recommend—but we better watch our step. I tell you that. I am 
close enough to him to see just what he is up to—because, remember, 
we are supported at 90 percent and no other commodity is. 

I think his policy will be to continue to let out the rope a little bit 
more—that is pretty general in Washington, and I think the Senator 
will bear me out, if he wishes—and so I hope we will be smart enough 
to draw the rope before the noose is tight. 

Thank you, Senator. . 

Senator Scorr. Thank you. 
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STATEMENT OF FRED ROYSTER, MANAGING DIRECTOR, BRIGHT 
BELT TOBACCO ASSOCIATION, HENDERSON, N. C. 


Mr. Royster. Mr. Chairman, Senator Talmadge, gentlemen, I am 
Fred Royster, managing director of the Bright Belt Tobacco Asso- 
ciation, which is the trade association comprising in its membership 
a substantial majority of all of the warehouses operating in the five- 
State flue-cured tobacco area. 

We quite naturally, Mr. Chairman, are tremendously concerned 
with this tobacco program. We certainly have as much at stake in it 
as any segment of the industry could have. The farmer’s welfare is 
our welfare, and your program has been something that has meant a 
very great deal not only to you growers of tobacco but to the people 
I represent and, [ think, the entire tobacco industry. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, there certainly could be no dispute about the 
statement that has so often been made, that the tobacco program is in 
trouble. We like to think, however, that this is not the first time we 
1ave been in trouble. 

The first thing I ever remember in my life was a crisis in the tobacco 
business. We worked out of that cisis and these other crises, and 
I’m quite sure we can and will work out of this crisis. 

You and the members of your committee certainly are to be highly 
commended for the very forthright interest that you are taking in con- 
nection with a solution of this present problem. The people that I 
represent are deeply grateful to you for doing so, and I am sure that 
is true with the growers as well. And the same thing we should like 
to say in connec tion with the Department of Agriculture, the Tobacco 
Division. 

Mr. Chairman, mine and your own politics may differ from Cousin 
Kzra’s, but I want to say, in fairness, that this administration has 
dealt in a reasonable and fair way with this tobacco program. The 
fact is that we have gotten substantially what we recommended that 
they do with us. Certainly, no one could be more devoted and more 
interested in us than Joe Williams, and the very capable Frank Ellis, 
who has given us this excellent presentation here this morning. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, coming specifically to the question at issue: 

The people that I represent. have historically taken a firm position 
on any matters pertaining to the flue-cured tobacco program. The 
fact that we have not actually taken a formal position on this partic- 
ular proposal at this time is attributable primarily to the fact that 
beginning with 1955 when we saw what was happening in the market, 
when we realized the kind of crops that we had to market, when we 

realized what was happening to the manufacture of cigarettes pri- 
manils, not only in this country but worldwide, we realized then that 
we were headed for a very serious situation. 

That, of course, became even more acute in 1956, and it was clearly 
apparent to me that some drastic action had to be taken in connection 
with the 1957 crop if this program were to be salvaged and if the entire 
tobacco industry were not to suffer very greatly generally, and with 
particular woe isis on the grower. 

So we, as far back as last November, began to consider the proposi- 
tion of what should be done and must be done insofar as 1957 is con- 
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cerned. We realized and took the position it would require drastic 
action. 

We subscribed wholeheartedly to the 1957 program as it was eventu- 
ally defined by the Department, and we think it meant the salvation 
of the industry at this time. 

I myself, Mr. Chairman, thought that it was necessary that first 
things be put forth first, but I did not think that this program or a 
proposal of this kind would remedy the situation in time to save the 
growers and the industry in 1957, and, so thinking, that there was a 
strong possibility that the issues might become confused and that this 
proposal or some similar proposal might be confused with the action 
and the program that the Department announced on December 14, 
or 18, I believe it was, we, of course, knew that there would be, as 
there had been very vigorous efforts made to change the quota, to 
change the program, and we did not want the issues to become 
confused. 

We thought this action was necessary for 1957, and therefore, as I 
said, it was a question of putting first things first, as far as we were 
concerned. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, we certainly realize that if the 1957 provram 
does not do what we hope it will do, and I personally think it will, we 
will go along with you folks getting us out of the difficult situation 
we are now in, but if that is not the case, we, of course, realize some- 
thing must be done. 

I subscribe to the view expressed before your committee at other 
hearings, that we cannot continue to reduce acreage. I think, frankly, 
we are at the minimum acres, that we cannot reduce acreage any more, 
and so something else must be found. 

Up until now, this has been a framework—and I was glad to hear 
him say that in interpreting it in that light, a framework to work 
within. Time does not permit, and the occasion does not dictate the 
necessity of pointing out some of the changes that we might think 
would be necessary. That is a matter of detail, and I always work 
under the assumption that if a job needs to be done, it can be done, 
and we think this does offer a good possibility. 

We have discussed the matter of grower reaction; quite frankly, 
Mr. Chairman, we do not want to see any proposal submitted to the 
growers of flue-cured tobacco that will not be approved by them in a 
referendum. We think that would be detrimental to the long time— 
to the benefit of the program. 

We think that an educational program should be carried on if pos- 
sible, and we think in that connection that your committee coming on 
down here and holding these area meetings has done a very great deal 
along that direction in bringing the matter before the people in a very 
forceful way. 

Now, it may be that in 1958 we will have to come to this or some 
modification of the present program. There are many things that, to 
my mind, contribute to the condition we are in. Mr. Ellis has covered 
some of them—and I have the highest respect for his ability and his 
knowledge of the situation. 

I, myself, think, Mr. Chairman, we need to take a close look as to 
just how much difference there is in the tobaccos that go into filter-tip 
cigarettes and that go into the regular cigarettes. I have information 
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that leads me to believe we are exaggerating toa very great extent that 
point. There is some difference, but I think if you and your committee 
will make a very thorough inv estigation you will find there is not as 
much difference as the general public and, particularly, the tobacco 
growers are led to believe. 

There are other things that are tremendously important that helped 
bring this situation on. Of course, filter tips in the main do use less 
tobacco than the regular cigarettes, and then we have got this, what 
they call the homogenized, synthetic types of so-called tobacco and 
the result of that is that we are faced with a situation where the poten- 
tial is already indicated in cigar buying and in this field, whatever we 
do, we are fighting a losing battle in the long run because of this 
pr oblem—and I think there is a multitude of facets in connection with 
it and we must work at it. 

You have been very much encouraged, I am sure, Mr. Chairman, 
and I have been, in connection with the w ay the growers have accepted 
this program in 1957. It certainly convinced me again that they do 
appreciate the value of the tobacco program and that they want to 
keep it and they want to keep it on a sound basis—and, after all, the 
growers have always done what they have been advised to do in the 
production of tobacco and they were told to produce a mild, light 
tobacco and they produced light, mild tobacco and now when they are 
told to produce the heavier bodied tobacco, my prediction is that the 
1957 crop will see a marked change in qui ality. 

And, I hope that the companies do not change their minds on what 
they want before autumn. I have seen that happen some years. And 
I think that they will do a good job on the 1957 program. 

I hope we can get a long ways out of the situation and I think we 
can if we give attention to some of these other matters I have men- 
tioned, and beyond that, Mr. Chairman, if something must be done, 
I will say for my group that we will do what we have historically 
done, we will cooperate with the program which has the best interest 
of the growers of flue-cured tobacco at heart. 

I thank you very much. 

Senator Scorr. Thank you. Any questions? 

Senator TatmMapce. No questions. 


STATEMENT OF PALMER NICHOLSON, MOUNT GILEAD, N. C. 


Mr. Nicnorson. Senator Scott, Senator Talmadge, friends, I am 
Palmer Nicholson from Richmond County. I am a small farmer 
down there, | am with the Farm Bureau and I have a 6-acre tobacco 
allotment. 

We are trying to get this program over to the farmers in Richmond 
County and let them decide just how they would like to vote on it. 
We have a meeting planned for next week and others called and those 
that we have talked to are very much interested, and the county agent 
is working along with us and I feel sure the people in Richmond 
County will, when the time comes to vote, will vote whatever they 
feel is to the best interest of the people—I am pretty sure they will. 

Thank you very much. 

Senator Scorr. Thank you, and thank you especially for your 
brevity. [Laughter. | 
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Senator Scorr. I would like to say at this particular time that Just 
because you have been allotted 10 minutes, you don’t have to use it. 
And if you do not, that will just be giving us more time to hear more 
people. 

Also, if anybody wants to say more than 10 minutes’ worth, they 
can make statements and they will be filed in the record for the com- 
mittee to study. 

We will now ie from Mr. A. C. Metz, of Summerfield. 


STATEMENT OF A. C. METZ, SUMMERFIELD, N. C. 


Mr. Merz. I want to stand here, Senator, if I can, because I want to 
talk to them, to the crowd and not to you. 

Senator Scorr. Well, you talked to me many times before, but go 
right ahead. 

Mr. Merz. I want to say as a witness that at one time in this court- 
room I introduced you as Mr. Kerr—pronounced “cur”—Scott and 
you said, “No, sir, it is not ‘cur’, there was a law in Carolina where 
they w ouldn’t allow any curs to run wild.” 

But I am of the opinion that they changed that law, now. 

But I would say I am not representing Summerfield, I am repre- 
senting Stokes County, Danbury, I am here not with the intention of 
saying anything about the farmers from anywhere but Stokes County. 

T am the assistant county agent. I wish we had some Danbury, 
N.C., representation her 

Now, I asked these farmers here what to say. Personally, I have 
an opinion, but I don’t think my opinions should enter into it. What 
1 have to say will be what the farmers of Stokes County are saying 
every day around in the country stores and filling stations and what 
these men back here say. 

Now, in Stokes County this is the situation, the condition. I am 
talking about the past 5 or 6 years. 

You can ride around on the road in that country area and you 
would find one where they had rain and had high yields and good 
quality and you say, you think that it is a high average for their 
tobacco and then you ride on a little bit and you run into a streak, 
perhaps 4 miles wide and maybe 20 miles long, where it is dry, no 

rain from May until October, and they have low yields and no quality 
and low prices per acre. 

And when you go around Stokes County you hear those men talk- 
ing in those sections where it was dry and they say, “Acreage allot- 
ments, yes—poundage control, no.’ 

And ‘then, when you go into the area where there has been plenty 
of rain, there is much discussion on it and I sit and listen to some. 
And I might say I worked in the Soil Conservation Service and I 
know quite a little more on this acreage-poundage than by just listen- 
ing. But, when you reach the area w here the production is high and 
the quality high, you have a discussion there and you still have some 
who are opposed to the acreage-poundage control. 

Now, I ask you gentlemen back here, What would you say about 
oa C ounty ? “T) hey don’t understand the bill.” 

I don’t. I am glad to get this information today and I think, if 
you put it to the ‘votes of the people, if you discuss it with them— 
well, they have a bad taste in their mouths from the past experience 
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on acreage-poundage control and that is the Way that they are talk- 
ing, and if you would ask me today and this group of farmers how 
they would now vote on that law as to acreage-poundage, they would 
say 80-20 opposed to it, and that is what I think the group would 
decide. 

Now, I don’t know where they are on this, personally, on this 
tobacco situation, but I just hear them—these fellows come into my 
office and they are disturbed and—well, I saw one boy with 2.1 acres 
and I noticed he had 4,700, and I just asked him, “Now, do you want 
this acreage-poundage control ?” 

And he says, “No, sir. It just took what acreage I have and, if you 
cut me more, how am I going to live?” 

Then along came a man who was from this dry area, and he had no 
rain from the latter part of May until about the middle of September 
and he had a very low yield, and I asked him how he stood on acre- 
age-poundage control, and he says: 

“No, sir; my yield is low, and if you average me in the past, I won’t 
get more than 700 pounds to the acre, you will see.” 

And so I say, “What is the matter?” 

And he says, “Dry weather.” 

Well, those are the folks—they figure the effect that it has on them, 
those folks. 

Well, that is all that I have to say. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Scorr. Thank you. 

Any questions ? 

Senator Tatmapce. No. 


STATEMENT OF CLAUDE HALL, ROXBORO, N. C. 


Mr. Hautx. Mr. Chairman, Senator Talmadge, Senator Scott said 
to me this morning that he thought that eventually they would get 
me into court, and here I am; I am here in court, but the thing that 
worried me about it the most was the thought that it was my best 
friend who was the one that got me into court—Senator Scott. 

Gentlemen, I am Claude Hall, from Roxboro, N. C., Person County. 
I am a member of the State grange tobacco committee and also of the 
Farm Bureau committee and also a member of the board of agricul- 
ture and a member of the Third District Farm Credit Board of 
Columbus. 

Back in the early days of our program 

Senator Scorr. How much acreage do you have? 

Mr. Hatu. My acreage for 1957 is 90 acres, I think, 90.6. Inci- 
dentally, Mr. Chairman, in my area I am called a big grower, in that 
particular area. I have several tenants who share in this. I started 
way back in 1933 and 1934, and when we started this program I was 
honored by being the chairman of the new advisory committee for the 
five States. 

At that time, most of you know we had a poundage system, and 
I want to say, with all modesty, that I believe that I was as much 
responsible as any other one man in getting that changed from 
pounds to acres. I was against poundage at that time—I am against 
poundage now, and if we can work out a better system—for many 
reasons, there are a lot of objections to the system—there are a lot of 
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good points to this bill which has been proposed or introduced, or 
will be before you, but, gentlemen, I want to hasten to say that, even 
though I might be in that position, there is one thing I want to make 
clear. 

Regardless of pounds and acres or a combination, there is one thing 
I really want to make clear, and that is that I am for our tobacco 
program, first and always. 

Now, as we have watched the progress of this program over the 
years, I think that we have had a wonderful program; I still think 
we have a wonderful program, and, as has been said many times, this 
program has not failed, but I want to say to you that I will agree 
with that statement that, as a representative tobacco grower, I can 
sense that we are headed for trouble unless there is something done 
to change our present operation. 

Now, it has been said one of the objections to the poundage-acreage 
system is the fact that it penalizes a lot of the people who are inclined 
to grow a lot of tobacco per acre. It also brings up a lot of those 
fellows who are down below the average. 

But I want to say to you gentlemen, if it is unfair, why is it more 
unfair to say to a man that his poundage will be limited, than to say 
to him that, “Your acres are limited”? To me, they are the same 
because, as I say, until we make some change in this way, unless it is 
so managed that poundage is not raised at the sacrifice of quality, so 
that they do not raise tobacco which goes into stabilization with a lot 
of excess pounds and a lot of undesirable tobacco, unless that is 
changed somehow, we are headed for trouble. 

So, I can say now, Mr. Chairman, that, while I had been against 
poundage-acreage control, and I still have reservations about it, to 
me, at the present, it is the best looking system that yet has been 
devised. 

Now, it has been mentioned that one alternative to this would be 
spacing. Well, gentlemen, I want to say to you here and now that 
every time that we cut our acreage I, as a farmer, and every one of 
you, start immediately to figure out how much more we can produce 
to the acre, and you know what the result is; it would keep running 
up and running up pounds, and until we stop that—and I know of 
no other way to do it than the bill you have proposed—we are going 
eventually to run into trouble. 

Gentlemen, we have to, we just have got to save this program, re- 
gardless of the cost. I know it works a hardship on you and me and 
a lot of us, but which is better—to go along here on an acreage basis 
and to continue to pile up pounds and to continue to cut acreage— 
eventually you are going to be down to an acre, and a lot of people 
are going to have to give up farming and go into other businesses— 
vell, maybe that is right, maybe this is a good time for these people 
to ro into industry. 

But, gentlemen, to my mind, if we don’t do something about that, 
I say, again I tell you that we are headed for trouble. 

I think, Mr. Chairman, that if this plan is adopted, that a lot of the 
details about it—that the people can work it out. The only thing that 
this does for you now, if this bill is enacted, is to give you an oppor- 
tunity, after you have studied it all of this year, to come back when- 
ever the Secretary of Agriculture see fit to call a referendum. 
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And, when that referendum is called, all of you will have a notice 
and a statement to the effect of what your acreage will be, and so with 
all of that information it occurs to me that then will be the proper 
time for you to decide whether or not you want this system or whether 
you want to continue on with the one you have. 

Mr. Chairman, I could talk longer—but one other thing I want 
to mention here, and that is in regard to the 80 percent and 125 per- 
cent. 

Now, I know that that has worked a hardship and will work a hard- 
ship on people who have irrigation systems, but again I want to re- 
peat—which is better, to be sacrificed or to make a sacrifice on the 
production side of the matter , or make a sacrifice on continued reduc- 
tions of acres ? 

That can be changed, Mr. Chairman, if I interpret this bill right, 
it can be changed from 80 or changed from 125. 

And, boys, let me tell you something—you speak about these years 
in which—the 6 years, 1950 through 1955, inclusive, and I want to 
say to you that I happen to know that those are the best years for the 
Old Belt. 

We have studied this and gone over all of the other belts, and even 
though it may cause some sacrifice to you, we cannot in the Old Belt 
say, “We are going to pull out and carry on this program ourselves.” 

‘We have got to work with these other belts, and we have got to work 
with the other States—and why not make up our minds that we will 
work together and do what is best for all of the people, and that will 
be the best for us, too. 

Now, Senator, getting away from the bill just a little bit, I am 
quite disturbed about why it is that over 600 million pounds of good 
quality smoking tobacco lies now in our stabilization—and, inciden- 
tally, may I say this: that in our program we have promised the De- 
partment of Agriculture and the Cunnmioaity Credit Corporation that 
we would keep this program on a sound basis in a businesslike man- 
ner, and unless we do that and stop this piling up of poundage i in our 
stabilization, then just as sure as we are sitting here, Washington is 
going to do something about this, and it is going to be hard, I can tell 

rou that. 

; Now, back to what I started to say. I cannot understand why with 
this 600 million pounds in storage of good smoking tobacco that the 
companies would desire to go out and research and try to come up 
and defend some synthetic type of stuff i in place of this good tobacco, 

Certainly, I will grant you that that is their prerogative, that is 
their privilege, to put into these cigarettes whatever they see fit, as 
long as it is not detrimental to health, but I feel like the time has come 
where there should be more cooperation on the part of the companies 
with us tobacco growers. 

We have over the years, and throughout the years, tried to grow 
the type tobacco they say they want, and yet, in the face of that, they 
come up with a synthetic type of tobacco, and I feel like something 

should be done, but I don’t know what it could be. 

Mr. Chairman, in closing, I would like to say that, regardless of 
how we feel, and we have the privilege and it is our prerogative to 
feel as we see fit, just as you have that privilege and prerogative, but 
I feel that you should be commended, that we should give you a com- 
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mendation for trying to do something to help us. Even though this 
may not be exactly what we want, I think we can take it and work out 
a very fine program, and again I want to say thank you for your 
effort in trying to help us work it out. 


STATEMENT OF GEORGE STOCKWELL, ELON COLLEGE, N. C. 


Mr. Stockwewtu. Mr. Chairman, farmers, friends, I am glad to say 
that I am not in court for what I have done, it is what the other 
fellow thinks he has done or has not done. 

Mr. Chairman, I am George Stockwell from Elon College, Guil- 
ford County. I am a farmer, and I have 18.05 tobacco allotment for 
1957. 

I will challenge any man in the house to say that he has been in 
this program longer than I. I began in 1933, and I have been con- 
tinuously present in the program since that time, and I have given 
this program quite a thought and I want to say that—to say that 
our present program has been a failure, and yet it has operated more 
than 20 years, with only 3 years of bad luck—to look at that and still 
say it is a failure, that does not make sense to me. 

I think that any man that can be successful for 17 years out of 
20 has done pretty well. I think our program has done pretty good. 

I am here representing the Farm Bureau of Guilford County, and 
at one countywide vote, they voted about 5 to 1 as opposed to the 
soil bank acreage-poundage control. That is, I mean, to using the 
soil bank figures. Now, why did they vote that way—and, as far as 
that, and I want to make a statement as to what the farmer thinks is 
wrong with it. 

In Guilford County we have 10 farms above 20 acres, and only 
10 farms in the county have an allotment in 1957 above 20 acres, and 
2 farms above 30, and 3 of the above have 69 pounds above the maxi- 
mum soil bank average; only 3 out of that number would get any 
reduction under the present program. 

We have 15 farms with 15 to 20 acres, and not a one of those would 
get any reduction. We have 27 farms in the county with 10 to 15 
acres, and 5 out of that 27 would be cut slightly. All right, now, 
those are the farms above 10 acres, and that compares favorably, 
from what I am told by the other ASC officers in the Old Belt. 

What would that do? They would be cut, 439 farms below 10 
acres, the little family-size man, he would be cut, those 439 farms to 
begin with, under the soil bank program. 

We have 377 farms that would get an increase on that program. 

In other words, in Guilford, 14 percent of the farmers would auto- 
matically get reduced in their tobacco acreage and then they would 
turn right around and give that to the others, to the poorer farmers, 
12 percent increase, so we don’t think that is fair. 

I do not know of a man in the house that I have more respect for 
than I do Frank Ellis. I don’t think there is a man who has done 
more for the farmers than he. But in his example there that he has 
explained so very well, there is one thing that I want to point out. 

He said that the man who increased his allotment and sold 300 
pounds and 600 pounds above his soil bank average, that they would 
take it off of him, and then he would not have to take a 5-percent cut. 
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But, Mr. Chairman, he did not say that 300 pounds taken off that good 
farmer above the aver: age would be brought down the second year 
and given to those poor farmers. 

In just a minute I will get through. I don’t want to take any more 
than my 10 minutes but, just as a farmer, I want to say to you that 
[ think Mr. Ellis did a wonderful job in saying what he thought was 
wrong with the present pongvensl and he used a farm as an example. 

But as a farmer who has had 2314 years of experience with farming 
and the program, I want to tell you this, as far as Guilford County, 
that the first thing that is wrong with the program is that the Secre- 
tary—I will say that the Secretar y has failed to do, to use his author- 
ity and place the cuts where they should be, that is the first thing 
wrong. 

I think that we will all agree that the second thing that is wrong 
with it is the money that is spent by research and by the know-how 
people, they have taken the farmers and shown them how, and they 
are using better methods of farming and better and more fertilizers, 
they have shown the farmers how to do that, and the farmers took 
advantage of all of that, as well as the spacing. And that is the 
second thing, that caused an increase in tobacco. 

And the third thing is that, as the crops increased, as the poundage 
increased—and Mr. Coker got smart and brought out these two varie- 
ties, 139 and 140, and there is another one—and those are outlawed, 
and that is the third thing that is wrong with the program. 

And, Mr. Chairman, the next thing that is wrong with the program 
is the filter tip cigarette—well, whether it is wrong or not, we will 
say that it has caused tobacco to pile up. 

Now, with remedies, I will say that within 2 years we can do just 
exactly what burley did, we may need some help, but it will bring 
us in line, and that is a little guts on somebody’s part—excuse the 
word, but that is what the farmers say in the mountains—if the Sec- 
retary will use his authority which the law gives him and which the 
people, by their vote, gave him, to bring the supply in line with the 
demand, that is the first thing. 

And the second thing, to outlaw the—what they say is the undesir- 
able tobacco, he has already done that. 

And the third thing, if he will say that you cannot plant closer 
than 24 inches in 4-foot rows and let the sun go in there—in my 
opinion those will remedy this thing within 2 years. 

Why I say that, Mr. Chairman, is this: You have been a county 
agent and you have been everything from a farm boy on up to the 
Senate—and I hope you go one more step. 

Senator Scorr. Off the record. 

( Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Srockwett. It don’t make sense to me for the Department of 
Agriculture, and the Extension Service, and the research people, to 
come down here and spend thousands of dollars in money giving us 
the know-how, how to produce your good quality tobacco ‘and have 
everybody taking advantage of it and. telling them how to raise the 
best quality product, and then have the Government say that if we 
take all of that know-how then we are going to be penalized for 
using the know-how we have bought with all that money we paid 
for it. 
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And it don’t make sense to me, to pay and then have to not use it. 
I don’t know what we are going to do with all of our county agents 
and they need their jobs and we need them. 

I feel like a. other programs should be tried before we vote this 
poundage in. I do know this: the program has failed only in the 
last 3 years. And this poundage business—I was in Mr. Cooley’s 
hometown when they were talking about poundage, and I got up and 
said that the farmers will never accept the poundage control—and I 
had to walk all the way home, and they overtook me coming up the 
road; when I made that statement, they almost run me out of the 
meeting when I made that statement. 

And I make that statement again, just as sure as you put on pound- 
age control, and penalize the family -size farmer, and give it to the 
real-esta*e men, you will have the same, it will be voted out again. 

I thank you. 


STATEMENT OF GEORGE R. CARTER, DANVILLE, VA. 


Mr. Carrer. Senator Scott and gentlemen, I am from Caswell 
County, N. C. 

Senator Scorr. That is a good county. 

Mr. Carrer. Right next door to you, Senator. 

Senator Scorr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Carrer. I did not know this morning, when I came up here, 
I was going to have to make a talk, but they asked me to get up and 
try to represent our county as best I could. 

‘We certainly want to congratulate you and your committee on the 
work that you are doing, Senator, and we certainly are wholeheart- 
edly with you on any attempt to improve the tobacco program. 

As I have been able to gather from the people of our county, the 
farmers of that county—: and Caswell area is stric tly a rural and agri- 
cultural county—that we are in about the same position as our good 
friends farther south, and we have a certain number that would go 
along with it, and we have a larger majority that until it is better 
explained and has a little different formula of figuring the poundage, 
that they won’t be able to see it—and I would hate to see anv kind of 
a program put out and voted on and defeated, I think it would be 
detrimental to our present program that has done so well. 

As my good friend Mr. Stockwell just said, with the exception of 
5 years we had 20 good years under that program and I think it is a 
good program and it has been in our county. 

We could not accept this new program in its entirety. we will have 
to have a little bit more time to study it and maybe a little different 
formula in figuring the poundage. 

Senator Scorr. Any questions? 

Senator Tatmapce. Yes, I would like to ask a question. 

If you had a formula for figuring the poundage under which each 
farm stood on its own base, would you be more sympathetic to it ? 

Mr. Carrer. I think so, and that is the general consensus of opinion, 
I believe. 

Senator Tatmaper. Thank you. 
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STATEMENT OF ANDERSON HIGH, DURHAM, N. C. 


Mr. Hieu. Mr. Chairman, I am Anderson High, Durham County, 
Route 3. I have a tobacco allotment of 5.4 acres. I was asked by the 
Farm Bureau in Durham County to come up here, and my purpose 
was to get some information instead of giving it. 

This proposed acreage-poundage bill has not been thoroughly ex- 
plained in our county, and I do think, in fact, I am sure, that the 
farmers in Durham County, if given all the facts, will come up with 
the right answer. And they asked me to express my thanks to you and 


to the committee and express their appreciation for your holding 
these meetings. 


Thank you. 
Senator Scorr. I commend you for your brevity. 


STATEMENT OF M. A. HESTER, BELEW CREEK, N. C. 


Mr. Hesrer. Mr. Chairman, Senator Talmadge, members of the 
committee, ladies, and gentlemen, my name is M. A. Hester, Belew 
Creek, Forsyth County. 

Senator Tarmaper. What is your tobacco allotment ? 

Mr. Hesrer. Four acres. 

I am certainly delighted this morning to see the number of people 
that has gathered here from our county and before I start talking 
about this tobacco program I want to express to Senator Scott and 
the gentlemen of his committee here our gratitude towards you for 
taking this program to the people, to the farmers, to get the viewpoint 
of the farmers, Senator, because we farmers of North Carolina and of 
Forsyth County feel like this is our program, it is not a Washington 
program, it is a farmers’ iy ides and this program has meant so 
much to us that we are really interested in it, and it was needless for 
me to say that because anyone can look over this courtroom this morn- 
ing and see the interest these people have in our tobacco program. 

Tobacco is in our area the money crop. It is the crop that we farm- 
ers depend on for our cash income and, like some of the speakers have 
stated before, we think we have a good program. In fact, we know 
that we have a good program, although we have let it get out of hand 
for the present time. 

3ut at this time, if I understand, Senator, the things that have 
been done, we have a program this year that we have never had one 
like before because with the facts as I understand them, if I go over 
and plant tobacco on excessive acreage it does not increase my allot- 
ment at all. If we had had this 10 years ago, we would have a market 
for every pound of tobacco that we produce just as fast as we could 
put it on the market. 

Another thing that has been detrimental to us and that I under- 
stand is cut out by this program is the 20 percent cut policy that the 
Secretary had when making these cuts, that is, these reductions in 
acres—and, ladies and gentlemen, if that had been used heretofore, 
as was testified today, we would not be here today discussing this pro- 
gram which we have, and that is another thing that we have in our 
program today that we have never had before. 
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Another thing, for the adjustment, we have had 5 percent for 
adjustment and today we have one-tenth of 1 percent, and that is 
something else we have never had. 

Now, our people here in Forsyth County—I wouldn’t try to deceive 
you for a moment—are not all against acreage poundage. We had a 
meeting and this thing has been discussed and we have some people 
in Forsyth County that say that this is the program, that this one that 
has been explained to us this morning is it, that that will take care 
of it and I, myself, will agree with you that this is a good program. 
There is lots of good things in it. 

But, ladies and gentlemen, whenever we set in to change any of 
our tobacco programs, Senators, that we have had for approximately 
24 years with this here—and we have made a success with it with the 
exception of 3 years—I question whether we would be doing the right 
thing, with the regulations that we have today that have been set up 
for this year that we have never had before—our people feel this way 
about it, and I am speaking also for my own feelings and my own 
thinking about it—this year with the restrictions in our program, we 
are going to come nigh of coming in line with consumption and I 
believe, Senators, in another year, through 1958, I believe we have the 
regulations, the law, and requirements and everything to bring our 
program in line. 

There was something said, Senators, by the gentleman here this 
morning who said our production is trending up and we believe that 
and we hope that is true, but if that trend goes up and as it goes up— 
you know, the population of this country is growing about 7,500 
every day, about 7,500 new people enter in the world every day. 

Well, if this production trend does not go up a lot of these young 
fellows that are going to want to smoke at the time they get to wearing 
pants, are not going to have anything to smoke and we have got to 
increase, we have got to continue to produce. 

And this poundage-acreage plan that has been explained to us here 
this morning is good, it has good points, but what little I have under- 
stood about it—I am a poor farmer and my poundage is less than 800 
pounds, now, that is my average poundage, and my neighbor is a good 
farmer, and he uses all of the improved methods to make good tobacco 
and he is an excellent farmer—well, when you take off of him, when 
you take off of his and begin to pull mine up—that man is not going 
to like it. I am going to like it, that is true, I am going to approve 
of it because I am getting something I am not making, i am getting 
something I never worked for, and I don’t merit it, but that man is 
not going to like it, and I don’t blame him for not liking it. 

Now, in the poll of our committee at our meeting, their request was, 
and it was 100 percent, that we continue, Mr. Chairman, without any 
further effort made to change our tobacco program until we see what 
this year will bring out. Then, if we don’t get the results this year 
that we hope to get and that it is predicted we will get, then it will be 
time to do something or another to change that tobacco program. 

I have been in this program since its inception, most of the time— 
and I have heard discussed about 1939—you know, we had poundage 
in 1938, and it was so unsatisfactory that the people became disgusted 
with it and in 1939 we did not have it and the warehouses were closing 
and there was a holiday called and the houses were closed and the 
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farmers went out and went to work and when we voted controis for 
1940, the warehouses were opened and we were selling tobacco for 8 
cents a pound when our crop averaged about 14 or 15 cents a pound. 

We have had a program since then every year, and we have not sold 
a crop of tobacco at that low price since then. So therefore, I think 
our program will save the day if we will just give it a chance. 

I believe, Mr. Chairman, it is going to bring us out of this predica- 
ment we are in, and I am sure that all of the farmers that produce 
tobacco want to get out of this, and I believe each one, if he will do 
his part, his part to come out of this, that we will come out of it, and 
we won’t have to have any new legislation or new program. 

Thank you. 


STATEMENT OF HARVEY DINKENS, WINSTON-SALEM, N. C. 


Mr. Drnxens. Gentlemen, I know our business is talking, and in 
just a few minutes I don’t doubt that we are going to choke up the 
atmosphere, but I did want to get my few words in before the lunch 
hour, Sates there is less interest manifested after lunch than before. 

There is one thing that has not been mentioned by the folks who 
have talked here this morning, and that is that we tobacco growers 
here in this part of the country have certain standards for high 
quality tobacco that we have set from the beginning, and we have 
always, until recent years, had a successful export trade. 

A lot of things have hurt that trade. The only thing that is going 
to help us permanently maintain that export trade—and we have to 
have that, and I am not speaking for or against this program, but I 
want to put this point in—this program, as outlined and explained, 
can help us produce a better quality tobacco, and if we put better 
tobacco on the market than anybody else in the world, then we won’t 
have to worry about the export trade. 

Now, all of you are acquainted with the fact that over the past 
25 or 30 years these countries over there have gone from a very small 
production of tobacco, in China and Rhodesia and the Union of 
South Africa and Canada, and a great many other countries, up to 
the point where they are growing more tobacco than we are now. 

I don’t know just where it is, but I have been told that there are 
markets in Africa that are bigger than any market we have here in 
the United States, much bigger—and if they are not bigger now, they 
are certainly going to be in a little while. We better look out for 
that. 

And another thing, those who are opposed to this measure most 
earnestly today failed or seemed to have overlooked the fact that if 
it is enacted into law, as these Senators propose it, we still will have 
an opportunity to pass upon it at a referendum. 

Now, I don’t know all about it, and I don’t think anybody here 
knows all about it, possibly barring a few of the folks who are here 
to hold this hearing, but in the next few months before it will become 
effective we will have an opportunity to know more about it, and we 
will have the opportunity to study it and it will be passed upon 
in a democratic fashion—and, Senator Scott, in a Republican fashion, 
too—— 


Senator Scorr. Well, we will accept them. [Laughter.] 
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Mr. Drvxens. And they will have an opportunity to study it, so 
please don’t let us close our minds until we know more about. it. 
Thank you. 

Senator Scorr. Any questions? 

Senator Tatmapce. No questions. 


STATEMENT OF L. J. ROGERS, MEBANE, N. C. 


Mr. Rocrer. I am L. J. Rogers, Mebane, Route 3. I am speaking 
for myself now, but I feel like I know ‘that. the group of people 
around our place, most of them would want to study it further be- 
fore they are ready to vote on that situation. 

Thank you. 

Senator Scorr. Thank you for your brevity. 


STATEMENT OF HUGH P. GRIFFIN, ROCKINGHAM, N. C. 


Mr. Grirrin. Mr. Chairman, I am speaking for many of our Rock- 
ingham farmers, and before I say so much that you don't know how 
we stand, I will tell you we are in favor of the proposal—I am, by the 
way, vice president of the Rockingham Farm Bureau—and we ‘have 
conducted several meetings through the county in conjunction with 
our rural community improvement organization, and we found that 
at first blush, when we asked people what they thought about the 
proposal the way they read about it in newspapers and in circulars, 
they were hesitant and partially against it, primarily because of the 
other poundage they had, it reminded them of something that hap- 
pened in 1938. 

And we found that after about 30 minutes of explanation and after, 
maybe, eating a little fried chicken, and drinking some cow’s milk and 
things, and having a little discussion, when they understood the pro- 
gram they liked it. 

We have a couple of reasons why we think it is good, particularly 
for us. Our farmers do not like controls in general, they like freedom. 
And we realize that here you have two forms of control, acreage and 
poundage, but under the present system, although we only got acreage 
control by the Government, we have got economic pressure ¢ ‘ontrol, and 
that is worse. 

We have been forced to dope up small areas of land with fertilizers 
and high pressure farming and techniques and irrigation systems, and 
so on, In order to get a high production. There is not a farmer in 
Rockingham that would not plant tobacco that would grow 200 leaves 
on the stalk if they could do it under the present sy stem, although 
that is collective suicide. 

We feel like under this proposed plan—and, by the way, a lot of 
our farmers, or some of them, won't read or can’t read, they have to 
have it explained, and they like to farm like daddy did or like they 
feel it makes the best crop—and, by the way, tenants are vitally inter- 
ested in this program, they are the ones who are really living off of 
the farm and a lot of the landlords are living off of something else— 
they like to plant it with a hand planter and they like to plant it in 
rows wide enough so that when you walk you don’t break off the best 
leaves, and they like to get the benefit of your good land instead of 
having to concentrate on one little piece, small pieces of land, and they 
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like the freedom offered under this plan where, if a man wants to 
take 8 acres to raise his 6,000 pounds of tobacco and plant it and grow 
it like he wants to, he can. He does not want to be forced to dope up 
a small piece of land while some of our good land lies idle and cannot 
be used for any other productive purpose. 

Now, I don’t say that there should not be some provision allowing 
for the efficiency that has been acquired, it should not penalize the 
efficient farmer, but efficiency should be directed not to how much 
tobacco you can produce out of a little land, the problem is not how 
many acres we are planting—because we have got plenty of acres to 
spare, it is how many pounds we are producing. 

This program offers the efficient farmer the opportunity to pro- 
duce his quota in pounds efficiently by his efficient farming practices, 
and if he can make a better quality tobacco for less cost per pound, 
even if it takes his whole farm, he is still bemg rewarded for being 
an efficient farmer and not penalized, if other tobacco farmers have 
glutted the market. 

This program corrects another glaring inequity. For instance, 
you have got John Doe with 4 acres’ allotment, and he raises 1,000 
pounds per acre and he plants 5 acres and puts 5,000 pounds on the 
market, he is given a colored card and penalized immediately, and 
in the public mid he is an outeast, but then you have got Bill Smith 
with a 4-acre allotment who has been raising 1,000 pounds to the 
acre, and he buys an irrigation system and puts a whole lot of doped- 
up fertilizer on his land and he plants it and he puts 6,000 or 8,000 
pounds on the market, and he is a hero, and yet he is glutting the 
market and putting us in the position we are in. 

And we like to see this prepesal put before the public. I think it 


will give them more freedom and yet protect the position of the 
tobacco farmers. Thank you. 


Senator Scorr. Any questions? 
Senator TaLtmaper. No questions. 
Senator Scorr. Thank you. 


STATEMENT OF P. N. TAYLOR, WHITE PLAINS, N. C. 


Mr. Taytor. My name is P. N. Taylor, Surry County, White 
Plains. 

Now, our fellows in our county have not—we have not had too 
many of them together at any one time, but we have discussed it at 
two different occasions in a group, and the concensus of opinion there 
would be, I would say, about half of them are violently opposed to 
poundage control and the other half is openminded and realize that 
we have got to have some kind of—or something done. We realize 
that we are in a predicament with the tobacco program. 

But in the past, up until 1953, we had a fair program and it oper- 
ated fair and kept supplies within what we needed and we now think 
that possibly we ought to try this year, look at it this year and see 
what happens this year, I think that we should look at what we have 
got because I sincerely believe that with the program we have this 
vyear—and we have been cut 40 percent, we have cut the variety, we 
have cut out 3 of the varieties and I think, Senator, and we appreciate 
very much your interest in bringing this thing to the farmers for 
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their opinion—and another thing, I think it could possibly be—we 
have thought that as to that soil ‘bank, increase that a little bit more, 
if you could. 

Now, there is one predicament that we are in that there is no way 
around, and that is export. We certainly should explore every pos- 
sibility about getting some of the roadblocks, the redtape and what- 
have-you out of the way to get more tobacco out of this country be- 
cause if we have to get ‘down, either on pounds or acreage to the do- 
mestic companies, we are going to cut a lot of the little boys com- 
pletely out because they are going to have to take some more drastic 
reductions than they are taking, because it looks to me like part. of 
the thing on the export is price. 

I thank you. 

Senator Scorr. Any questions? 

Senator Tatmapce. No questions. 

Senator Scorr. I thank you. 


STATEMENT OF FRANK BRYANT, BOONVILLE, N. C. 


Mr. Byrant. I am Frank Bryant of Yadkin County. I certainly 
want to thank the committee for having this opportunity of appearing 
before you. It is an extreme honor for me, being just a plain little 
country boy, talking to such a distinguished group. 

We had a meeting with our board of directors in our Farm Bureau 
and most of them who have not had an opportunity to have it explained 
as Mr. Frank Ellis has done so well this morning, are opposed to the 
acreage-poundage until they see that the present plan for this year 
will not work. If it will not, then I am sure they will go along with 
the acreage-poundage proposal. 

I thank you, sir. 


STATEMENT OF BILL MOXLEY, BOONVILLE, N. C. 


Mr. Moxtry. Gentlemen, Mr. Bryant has said about the way we feel 
about this tobacco business. We certainly need our tobacco program 
and I don’t feel like we could get along without it, but our farmers 
feel since you have taken these undesirable varieties off the market, we 
feel that was a fine thing to do and with the cut of this year, we feel 
like 1957 will be the biggest year in the consumption of cigarettes that 
we have had and that maybe that will do the job that needs doing 
and if this don’t do it, why, we will certainly have to go to something 
else, but we feel like, in Yadkin County, and Yadkin County is a very 
small county and our allotments are small and it ranges to where we 
had in the eastern part of the county about 1,300 pounds and we had 
in the western part of the county 1,900 pounds and some, and we had 
a lot of growers this year plant 2 acres and 2.4 acres and the poundage 
is high. 

Now, under this 80 or 125 percent, the way that it is set up, a man 
and his wife and his kid, if all that he has is a small allotment and 
his poundage is away above the man that has a larger allotment— 
well now, if we are going to penalize the man with that high average— 
in other ‘words, he would be definitely cut under the situation now 
and he has no other source of income, which would make a hardship 
on him. 
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But we do want a tobacco program. We feel like we can’t do with- 
out it and we feel like if we do not overplant it will work here in our 
county in our tobacco program, and our county agent has told us that 
we would be better off for our program and better off in the export 
market if we did not overplant and we have done that to a large extent 
and we did not overplant at a time when we could have overplanted 
and got our allotments raised, we went along with the program then 
and we are just hoping that it will work out this year. 

I thank you. 


STATEMENT OF C. E. THORPE, RONDA, N. C. 


Mr. Trorpr. Senator, I am C. E. Thorpe, of Wilkes County. My 
tobacco allotment is 9 acres, all tenants. I do not do any of it myself. 

I am heartily in favor of your program and I think the tobacco 
growers of our county are heartily in favor of your program. 

Senator Scorr. What is your county ? 

Mr. Tuorrr. Wilkes County. 

We are on the western fringe of the tobacco market, the last county 
west that raises tobacco. I guess that maybe Caldwell may be a 
little farther west but we are on the edge of the Tobacco Belt. 

We grow right much poundage and right much tobacco but my 
observation today has been that most of these speakers here seem 
to be in favor of the big tobacco growers, the large-acreage man to 
the detriment of the small-acreage man. 

Well, I am for the underdog—and they may throw me out for that, 
but I have been throwed out of better places than this. [Laughter.] 

I think you are on the right track, Senator, with your program 
and I am heartily in favor of it and I think the tobacco growers will 
be in favor of it when they understand it further. It is just a little 
vague to them so far and I am not as well posted on it as I should 
be, and that is because I am nearly blind and can’t read, hardly, so 
1 have to depend pretty nearly on what I hear or in a limited fashion 
see. 

And J believe that is about all I have. 

Senator Scorr. We certainly thank you. 

Any questions ? 

Senator Tatmapee. No questions. 


STATEMENT OF ARLIE KEY, RONDA, N. C. 


Mr. Key. I guess you could say, Senator, I am down here more in 
the interest of the small tobacco grower than anything else and I 
have talked to many of them and they have been cut until it hurts, 
in other words, they have been cut to where it doesn’t make too much 
difference any more, and there is not one, but there are thousands of 
them and whether they grow 0.6 acres or 50 acres, they still have a 
vote with this thing that is coming up, don’t they ? 

Senator Scorr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Key. And I believe that this thing is boiling down to this, that 
we will either have some different arrangement or we will fix it for 
everybody to grow what they want to grow—in other words, we 
will vote it out, that is about the only thing we can do under the 
circumstances because it is no longer economical to grow the small 
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acreage that we have, and if we could get poundage control that 
would allow us to grow on our small acres, I guess that it would be a 
crop—if you could leave it off 1 year and grow it the next year—but 
unless we get something we cannot even go along with the program. 
Thank you. 
Senator Scorr. Thank you. 


STATEMENT OF V. 0. BLALOCK, ROXBORO, N. C. 


Mr. Buatock. Senators and gentlemen, now, they have been doing 
a lot of explaining about these programs, pro and con, but I think 
the best explanation is in the past records because it has gone to the 
point that it does not control any more, it does not balance the produc- 
tion with consumption and for that reason I think we should go along 
with this thing until such time as something better shows up and 
is brought out. 

Thank you very much. 

Senator Scorr. Thank you. 

Any questions ? 

Senator Tatmaper. No questions. 


STATEMENT OF N. E. DAVIS, ROXBORO, N. C. 


Mr. Davis. Senator Scott and gentlemen, I want to say that I don’t 
want 10 minutes because I don’t think I know enough about anything 
to take 10 minutes to tell it. 

But this program here as outlined, it seems like to me offers farmers 
more freedom, more personal individual freedom, you might call it, 
than any program we have had so far. 

We are in a hole and for several years every farmer is getting worse 
off—and how long can we go in that direction without something 
blowing up? 

It seems to me it is time to try something else. 

A whole lot has been said about the small farmer. Well, these 
acreage reductions are forcing the small farmer out of the farming 
business, the acreages have been cut to the bone, so they just got to do 
something else. 

I feel like this program as outlined here in a year or two will increase 
the acreage. The surplus is what is hurting us. We have had acreage 
control but no crop control for a good many years, and what we need 
is crop control. 

So it seems to me like this is the best opportunity to get some crop 
control. 

And I hear so many farmers complaining about what farmers east 
and south do. You know, they are raising the tobacco, to hear the 
fellows tell it, and they sold it on red cards and they produced the 
surplus, to hear their stories—but here is your opportunity to get 
from under their influence, adopt this plan and let them go ahead and 
keep on growing that surplus and we can act using commonsense— 
and this will give us a chance to work it out. 

And I am not telling you fellows to do anything. My opinion is 
one man’s opinion but I have confidence enough in the tobacco farm- 
ers that if they study the proposition and get all the information pro 
and con and see what it will do and will not do and try to figure out 
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the good and bad and sit down and work on it side by side—don’t close 
your minds and don’t pop off like so many of these loud fellows do, 
don’t do that, just study the proposition, every pro and con, find out 
all you can about it and then go and talk to your neighbors and talk 
to people and do plenty and I feel like if we do it that ws ay, 
that will come out with the right answer. 

Thank you. 

Senator Scorr. Thank you. 





STATEMENT OF T. D. ALLEY, SUMMERFIELD, N. C. 


Mr. Autry. My name is T. D. Alley, from Summerfield. 

We have had an opportunity, some 700 of our farmers—we got 
more than 3,000 tobacco farmers in Guilford County and I am one ‘of 
the little fisteene, 6 acres last year and I think this year 4.81 acres. 

Some man said just a minute ago that the acreage program was 
about to cut the little man out. I am about getting ready to agree 
with him, it seems that way, anyway. 

But I do feel like this program that has been explained this morn- 
ing would give the farmer a chance, in other words, to grow a type 
of tobacco that would be desirable to the trade and not try to grow too 
much per acre. In other words, the way I see it, it would let you 
upgrade 

And it looks to me—well, I mean, not more than 1 farm in 10 in 
Guilford County is irrigated and if you put a lot. of other farms on 
irrigation, then it looks to me like the poundage certainly is going 
to go up beyond what it is now and I think that the farmers that I 
talked with—and some have spoken both ways—I believe if they under- 
stand this program and know what it is, I don’t think we will have any 
trouble in putting it across. 

Thank you. 





STATEMENT OF VIRGIL SETTLE, MASTER, WILKES-POMONA 
GRANGE, ELKIN, N. C. 


Mr. Serrir. I am Virgil Settle, Route 2, Elkin, Surry County, and 
I am master of the Wilkes-Pomona Grange and special State deputy 
to the State grange. 

Senator Scott and Senator Talmadge and friends, I would like to 
speak in behalf of the Wilkes-Pomona Grange, that we went wnani- 
mously in favor of this acreage-poundage allotment. 

Also, in traveling over the State as special deputy for the North 
Carolina State Grange last week, I was in 6 different meetings, in Cum- 
berland, Robeson, Scotland, and Columbus Counties and I contacted 
maybe 20 farmers a day and out of those 20 farmers I have contacted 
last week I found 1 person that was opposed to this and the only 
reason he was opposed to it was because I was in favor of it. 
[ Laughter. | 

So, I find the same thing in the other counties that IT have worked 
with. In a meeting in Polk County last night, many people at that 
meeting did not understand your acreage- pound: ige control ates thar 
and that is one thing, I think, you have got so many people upset 
because they just don’t understand it and we will have to educate 
them and let them know what it will do for the little farmer. 
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I am a little farmer myself. I had 1.1 of tobacco, I had that last 
year and this year I have 0.9 and next year I don’t know what I am 
going to do if they don’t stop this percentage allotment or cut on a 
percentage basis. 

You take 1 time in the last 4 years I had 1.4 and I am down to 0.9. 

I realize that the fellow that has got 100 acres allotment and myself 
are going out at the same time but I am going to starve to death a 
heck of a lot quicker than he is—and I do feel that we are in trouble 
here on the tobacco program and we feel that unless something is 
done, if we continually cut this down on the percentage thing, year in 
and year out—and your farmer is so low that his nose is ru bing the 
ground, they are going to vote the whole program out and we need 
something to help and strengthen our tobacco program. 

I would like to say this, gentlemen, if there is anything in it that is 
detrimental we would like to see it ironed out. We would like to see 
the people educated and to know that we will all have a right to vote 
for it in a referendum. 

I thank you for this privilege. 

Senator Scorr. That was the last witness we had on the list, unless 
someone else wants to talk. 





STATEMENT OF HENRY KIGER, RURAL HALL, N. C. 


Mr. Kicer. My name is Henry Kiger, Mr. Chairman, Rural Hall, 
in Forsyth County. 

Mr. Chairman and Senator, I represent the independent younger 
farmers of this country in Forsyth County from Rural Hall. 

And as for myself, I think your proposal is a good one, but it needs 
some teeth in there and I think your proposal will lead to a better 
one. I don’t think too much of that because it is the type of program 
that will ruin the whole program and it will end up that in 3 years 
everybody piles up tobacco and it is going to go in so that Stabiliza- 
tion will be having this control and if 80 percent of the farmers pro- 
duce the base allotment, this tobacco goes on the market—do I under- 
stand right? 

Senator Scorr. I will ask Mr. Ellis. 

Mr. Kicer. Up to 80 percent of the farmers’ product over our base 
allotment, it goes on the market ? 

Mr. Exxis. My answer to that is, yes, sir, as it does now, it goes 
on the market but comes off that man’s allotment next year. 

Mr. Kicrer. And in ease it goes on the market, and it is undesirable, 
low-quality tobacco, they get low quality, does the ASC want that 
tobacco or are they in business as speculators or are they interested 
in keeping the prices down to the level so that less of the quality can 
move in, and dump it on the market—and in 3 years we will be de- 
stroying enough—with all of these cuts—the companies will be going 
somew here else and buying the tobacco, regardless of what we can do. 

And if we get poundage- acreage control we are going to ruin the 
whole program, this won't work, it will deteriorate the man that 
plants 10 acres and has 600 or 700 pounds and next year his allotment 
will increase and they will be piling it up the second year and then 
they go into bankruptcy and it collapses, that is, the whole program, 
as long as you have a proposal of that kind, it is going to deteriorate 
that whole program and lower the prices until you get down to 15 
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cents a pound, competing with these South African people, that is my 
idea of it. 

And my proposal is to let no farmer sell over 1,500 pounds to 
Stabilization and if he raises 2,000 pounds, sell the rest of it with no 
supports on it whatsoever and he can take it out of his 1,500 pounds 
if he wants to, but when he sells 1,500 pounds, if he raises 2,500 
pounds an acre, he sells that 1,000 pounds without any support, just 
as though it were to be exported, but he stops with the pound limit 
and if you don’t do that, if you don’t protect him—or else, he is going 
to turn to a buyer, and the “Government is going to be the buyer and 
free enterprise will be out of business in less than 5 years. 

And I feel like we want to keep our \ poarane but we have got to 
have a limit and if a man raises over 2,500 pounds an acre, let him 

take the cut, but let him put 1,500 pounds to sell to the ASC, he can 

take it all—but put teeth in this thing and if you don’t, then they will 
be raising these tobaccos with no flavor that nobody in the world will 
want—and we tried this variety 139—and they all lack flavor—and if 
he raises that kind and if it comes out wrong—well, if you can’t move 
it, you can’t stay in business—so that is all, and I thank you. 





STATEMENT OF CLYDE JOYCE, SANDY RIDGE, N. C. 


Mr. Joyce. I am right happy to be here, and I come down as a 
critic, to some extent, to your program. 

Senator Scorr. Well, that is what we want; we want to hear both 
sides, 

Mr. Joyce. But since I have seen this chart and heard a lot of these 
folks talk, I have changed my mind quite a lot. 

The first thing, I am a very small farmer. I raise good tobacco, 
and a lot of it, on a certain small amount of land. I couldn’t hardly 
go along with—I could go along with the poundage, I thought I could 
not, but since I have seen this program and have heard you folks talk- 
ing about it, it probably is about the best thing we could get hold of, 
but there is one thing that had not been brought : out. 

There is quite a lot of the common tobacco that goes on the market 
that is bought at support price, and is no account for anything. I 
believe if we could keep that sorry tobacco off the market it would give 
us all a chance to produce better tobacco and sell better tobacco, and I 
feel that if that tobacco does not get a Government support price, if 
it does not carry a Government price, it will not be on the market 
and I believe that will do away with millions and millions of pounds 
of tobacco and will affect the selling of our tobacco tremendously. 
And I thank you. 

Senator Scorr. Our next witness is J. I. Waggoner, a real war- 
horse, now. 


STATEMENT OF J. I. WAGGONER, GIBSONVILLE, N. C. 


Mr. Waaconer. Senator Scott, I am a little farmer, I have 7.4 
acres, that is what I had, and now I have 0.8 of tobacco and I depend 
upon that for me. 

But there is one thing in this program as I am looking at it—I 
admit that we are all in trouble, and we do need some more control, 
but the biggest objection I have to this program, and I am not speak- 
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ing for a group, speaking as an individual, is that we do need a little 
more tolerance for these smaller farmers who have built up our pro- 
duction, and I think that the 25 percent leeway is not quite enough, 
if you were to use actual poundage under those base years, or either, 
say, 3314 percent tolerance between the low and the high. 

My farm might hit right in the middle of it, so it wouldn’t affect 
me one way or the other, Senator. 

I thank you. 


STATEMENT OF DAVID BARKER, BURLINGTON, N. C. 


Mr. Barker. Senator Scott, 1 am David Barker, Route 4, Burling- 
ton, Alamance County. I am chairman of the tobacco committee for 
the Farm Bureau of that county. I am not speaking in terms of the 
Farm Bureau, but I am speaking for Alamance farmers, as a whole. 

I would like to mention, Senator Scott, that you brought up that 
point that you could not understand why somebody has not raised 
some rabbit tobacco. 

Senator Scorr. ae that was off the record. 

Mr. Barker. Well, 1 don’t know that, but if you want something 
with a kick to it and with aroma, then that there rabbit tobacco has 
got both, it has got kick enough to lay you out for 2 or 3 hours and 
it has enough aroma that my daddy coulds mell it 2 days later. 
| Laughter. | 

Now, last November I attended a Farm Bureau meeting in Ra- 
leigh, in which this plan was given to the Alamance County farmers 
as well as farmers all over the State. And when I realized from 
people that Senator Scott was to hold these meetings, I felt that it 
was a good idea for Alamance farmers—I mean, I felt that it was 
my duty to find out how the farmers in my county feel in regard to 
this program. 

So, after having spent half a day listening to the program in Ra- 
leigh and having all the information I could, we got the Farm Bureau 
farmers in Alamance C ounty together and we presented this for some- 
thing like an hour and an hour and a half, with a discussion, and the 
result of this program, Senator Scott, is that we went on record on 
two things that were put to a vote, as to whether we would like to 
accept or not accept that or whether we would like that and there 
was not a single farmer that voted for it, there was not a single vote 

cast in favor. 

I was asked the question how many were opposed—I don’t know 
the exact number that voted against it, but there were some few county 
agents and a few others who felt that they should not vote at all, but 
I can say that every farmer that we had present did vote against it. 

And I would like just to tell you that because of the way we Ala- 
mance farmers felt it would not be practical to be used in the Old Belt, 
we felt it would destroy the initiative of the farmers who had no other 
means in the world of making a living, other than the farm. 

If you study that program very closely you will see that the man 
who pretty much knows how to farm and who does a good job and 
puts in everything under the sun to make a living off of that, he is 
going to make poundage on up to where every year he is vetting cut 
down, and that man who does not give a hoot, and we have got plenty of 
them, and who does not make : 3000 pounds an acre, and he doesn’t care 
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because he has got an income from another job in town, those fellows 
will benefit and build up acreage, while the man who has no other 
living except the farm income will be getting cut, he will be cut out 
of his livi ing, and that was one thing we felt was unfair. 

Another thing we feel is unfair is the fact that we are setting this 
thing up on the basis of a 5-year period, a time when the Old “Belt, 
and ‘certainly Alamance C ounty had 6 of the worst years that Ala- 
mance County has ever had since growing tobacco, and that is where 
this allotment will be set up. Of course, if you go to the eastern 
part of the State, those years were very good, but they were poor with 
us in the Old Belt, in Alamance County. 

And they ask me, “If you have had some bad years, then you have 
got to stay on the bottom from now on?” 

Well, we don’t think it is right to do that. 

And another place where it won’t work, say you have 2 farmers 
with a 5-acre sNiseineit: and 1 of these farmers has an exceedingly 
bad crop year, he has all of the bad luck that can come along in farm- 
ing, and it is possibly just as good land, and he is just as good a farmer 
as the other fellow, and if he is down 20 on below his county 
average because of this bad luck, and this is based on 20 percent, 
then—that is, his base is 20 percent below the county average. 

And the other man who is no better a farmer than him and does 
not deserve any better showing whatever than this first man, he 
has an exceptionally fortunate 5-year period and so—well, would you 
say it was fair to those 2 men to cut 1 of them 20 percent below, and 
the other 25 percent above, is it fair to this man that is below to say 
to him, “Because you were caught in this bad year or period of time, 
you have got to go through the balance of your tobacco-r: aising days 
selling 45 pere ent less than that man that had the good years”? 

We feel like this is the thing that is going to destroy the average 
farmer who has to live by farming alone. 

I would like for you to study that. 

And take the case of a man who is a tobacco farmer with a 5-acre 
allotment who a few years ago had between 800 or 900 pounds to the 
acre in his allotment, and if that man had a 2- family unit with him, 
all right, you cut those 5 acres with the 2 families having a living on 
it—so what is going to be your result if it is on the basis where he is 
getting 1,000 pounds per acre to sell, you have got 2 families living 
on 5,000 pounds of tobacco, averaging ‘$2. 500. 

This is a program that takes away—well, if this was to come out 
from Russia and if you was to say that that is the condition that the 
farmers in Russia had to live in, well, the new: spapers would play it 
up in the headlines with stories about the conditions existing in Russia, 
but when you take that $2,500, you can say that you are absolutely 
destroying that farmer’s life; and not only that, but you are destroy- 
ing the churches, our rural churches, and you are destroyine those 
things which go to make up rural living. And I feel like, Senator 
Scott, down through the period of time since this program was 
started—and this part was brought out in a meeting and they felt the 
same way about it—that down through the years, this program has 
become so important that our people back in Washineton are more 
concerned about the program than they are with us people. And I tell 
you, gentlemen, when any program becomes so important that the 
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humanity which it was set up to serve is forgotten, that program has 
gone too far. 

And those were our resolutions, and our second resolution was that 
we would like this one thing to be considered—if you remember, back 
in 1954, along about in February, the statement came out from Wash- 
ington that there was enough money being spent in Washington for 
overplanting penalties that came from W ashington—there was 
enough from penalties being aa on overplanting penalties to pay for 
the entire support on the control program. 

These fellows from Washington don’t like to say anything about 
that and we haven’t had anything told us about tobacco put in this 
stabilization. They have not told us how much of that stabilization 
tobacco came from that overproduction area—but that now has been 
destroyed, that was done away with in the year 1955, and in addition to 
that, being done away with, at the beginning of 1955 we had a 5-percent 
penalty ut on us—a 5-percent cut, and with this 5-percent cut we put 
in 139 tobacco, which offset the 5-percent cut. And so this year we got 
a 12-percent acreage cut and we raised enough with that 139 tobacco to 
offset that cut, and both of those have been destroyed. And now they 
not only come up with 5- and 12-percent cut, but they are coming up 
with a 20-percent cut and a 6-percent cut by putting it into the soil bank 
which in the overall will give us a 43-percent reduction in tobacco 
acreage for this year. 

And we went on record as recommending that we be given time to see 
what the result is that this is going to have before any further step is 
taken. It seems to us possibly the people administering this program 
are just as confused as we farmers are, and we would like to give them 
time to think and time for us to think. 

Thank you. 

Senator Scorr. Thank you. 








STATEMENT OF HOWARD HARDY, SILOAM, N. C. 


Mr. Harpy. Mr. Chairman, distinguished Senator, gentlemen, I can- 
not say I am speaking for Surry C ounty because I have not contacted 
many ‘of the farmers in Surry County, but the few that I have talked 
with are divided on your program and mainly because they don’t 
understand and it has not been explained to them. 

I was at a meeting less than 3 days ago where the trend was alto- 
gether against this program. I can tell you today that it has changed 
ms iterially because of those who have understood it more. Some of 
us don’t understand it because it has not been explained to us and 
some of us don’t understand it because they don’t want to understand 
it. 

I think there are two features in this proposed bill that are better 
than any we have had up to now in the tobacco program. 

One of them is that it will help to take care of us if we are in a 
disaster, if we have a failure or a short crop, then next year we can 
pick up some of it. There has not been anything before to take care 
of that. 

Another thing is, it tends to pick up those small growers who always 
had a low allotment, low pounds, and low yields, bring them up with- 
in 80 percent of the county average. I think that is helpful. 
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The small growers are the ones who have complained about the 
program more, because they are being cut down to where they cannot 
make a living and I think this will help them some. 

And remember, they can vote just as big as any of them, and I don’t 
believe if this program was put to a vote today it would carry, or 
anything like carry, but I think that 12 months from now, when people 
understand it, I believe it would car ry and I think that all of us know, 
and I believe that Senator Scott has been one of our firmest friends 
and he has done more, perhaps, for us than any man in North Carolina 


in the past 30 years, and I think most of us are w illing to be led by him. 
Thank you. 


STATEMENT OF ALTON WILSON, AGRICULTURE COMMITTEE, 
ROCKINGHAM COUNTY GRANGE, REIDSVILLE, N. C. 


Mr. Wirson. Senator Scott and gentlemen, I have a unique situa- 
tion on my own personal farm. In the last 14 years we have had 11 
hailstorms and I wonder what my poundage would be on this thing 
now. Lam not criticizing at all, but in the 11 hailstorms, if that will 
reduce my acreage base or poundage per acre base, it would be a hard- 
ship on me—but I am still for this because I believe that this plan is 
a progressive, forward-looking program, speaking for myself. 

And we, the agricultural committee of the Roc kingham County 
Grange, met on April 1 of this year, 1957, and this is the opinion that 
they had on it: They say to keep the poundage per acre very near the 
same on all farms, not over 15 percent variation all over the flue-cured 
tobacco area and try to work it out so it won’t have to be measured 
and if it goes straight across the board we are in favor of it. 

We believe our recommendation will improve the quality. 

I have heard some criticism about the small farmer. 

Well, actually, it is not the small farmer or the sorry farmer who 
has put us in this fix, it is the man who has put in irrigation and who 
grew 2,000 or 3,000 pounds of tobacco to the acre, he is the one who 
has glutted the market and this sorry farmer, he has been your best 
friend because he has not glutted the market. 

And so, instead of criticizing him we could call the small farmer 
our best: friend, as far as this overproduc tion is concerned. 

I think that most farmers, after they understand this thing, and 
with minor adjustments, will be in favor of it. 

Thank you for having this program here and I hope and pray 
that most of the farmers, after it is explained to them and after there 
are some minor adjustments, will be for it. 

We have one lady from Rockingham County. I don’t know 
whether she wants to testify or not. She is a tobacco grower. 

She says, “Enough has been said.” 

Senator Scorr. Now, Mr. Ellis, will you summarize ? 

Mr. Extis. Senator, I won't take more than a couple of minutes. 

I failed to bring out and explain that the bill as introduced pro- 
vides for yield adjustments i in cases where in more than 3 out of the 
6 years they have had adverse we: ather conditions. It provides for 
up to 1 percent and that 1 percent is important, it amounts to 12 mil- 
lion pounds if the national quota is 1,200 million pounds. 
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Maybe that is not enough, I do not know, but it is assumed that 
after 2 or 3 years when you get the yields pretty well trued up we 
could move ahead on that basis; in other words, the yield would be 
fixed, once the adjustments for hardship or bad weather in more than 
3 out of the 6 years have been completed. 

The other point I would like to make is that while I am an em- 
ployee of the Department of Agriculture, I am not speaking for the 
Department about this proposed change in the program. 

But I can tell you one thing I am sure of with respect to the De- 
partment’s policy, if any of you can figure out any way to make this 
more completely a farmer’s program and more completely one that 
you can operate yourself, the Department will appreciate receiving 
any such suggestions. 

Thank you. [Applause. ] 

Senator Scorr Folks, § Senator Talmadge has been mighty patient 
all the way through i in these hearings. I ‘would like to have him say 
a word, now that he has heard all of you folks speak yours. 

Senator Tarmaper. Thank you, Chairman Scott. 

Ladies and gentlemen, it is a pleasure for me to be here in this 
great tobacco-growing area of North Carolina. 

My State produces tobacco, although much less than North Caro- 
lina. We produce about 100 million pounds a year while you produce 
about 700 million pounds a year. 

Tobacco is vital to the economy of some 25 Georgia counties and 
without it our farmers could not get along; in fact, they have a difficult 
time getting along even with it. And I realize that the great tobacco 
economy that you have here in North Carolina is equally, if not more, 
important to you. 

I am a freshman member of this subcommittee and I am enjoying 
traveling with it for these hearings. 

Senator Scott and I are old friends. He was Governor of North 
Carolina when I was Governor of Georgia and he and my father were 
friends when they both served as commissioners of agriculture in their 
respective States. 

No Member of the United States Senate is more dedicated to serving 
the farmer than is Senator Kerr Scott. 

Since becoming a Member of the Senate I have had the opportunity 
to become warm friends with your other Senator, Judge Samuel J. 
Ervin. Sam Ervin is doing one of the most outstanding jobs of any 
Member of the United States Senate today. 

As you know, we have some so-called civil rights bills before the 
Senate which actually are an effort to destroy the civil rights of the 
people. They would take away the regulation of the affairs of the 
people of North Carolina from the county and State levels and vest 
it in the Federal Government. Sam Ervin has been doing a magnifi- 
cent job in opposing this insidious scheme. 

To get back to tobacco, the farmers in my State are divided on this 
matter of acreage-poundage controls. The Farm Bureau is for it, 
but the people who are not members of the farm bureaus are very badly 
divided on the question. 

We found substantially the same situation in Florida and in South 
Carolina. 

We found the farmers of Virginia almost unanimously in favor of 
this program; and, so far as I can determine from the testimony we 
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have heard in Wilson and here, a substantial majority of the farmers 
of North Carolina feel likewise. 

I must confess I have not definitely made up my mind. I do not 
know what the solution is. I do know, however, that the tobacco 
industry is at the crossroads and a critical situation faces us unless 
something is done. 

You may rest assured that this tobacco industry subcommittee, com- 
posed of Senators Scott, Schoeppel, and myself, will work diligently 
to perfect a program which, if possible, will be fair to all tobacco 
farmers. 

I can assure you, also, that the members of the Senate Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry will, in my opinion, work toward the same 
end. 

Thank you very much. [Applause.] 

Senator Scorr. I think that it would be inappropriate to close this 
meeting without prayer. I will ask Mrs. Harry Caldwell to close the 
meeting with prayer. 

(Thereupon, after prayer by Mrs. Caldwell, the subcommittee ad- 
journed, at 12:40 p. m.) 


x 





